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BOOK  XII. — continued. 


CHAPTEK  XL 

Innocent  VI. 

The  terrible  Black  Plague  had  startled  the  voluptuous 
Court  of  Avignon  to  seriousness.  The  last  net  of 
Clement  VI.  was  one  of  papal  wisdom  and  of  earnest 
religion.  He  had  not  set  the  example  of  Christian 
courage  and  devotion  to  the  distresses  of  the  more  than 
decimated  people  (two-thirds,  it  was  said,  of  the  popula- 
tion in  Languedoc  and  I’rovence  had  perished  *),  but  he 
dared  to  admire  that  virtue  in  others  which  he  displayed 
not  in  himself.  The  clergy,  too,  hud  mostly  stocnl  aloof 
during  these  dreary  times  in  terror  and  in  apathy.  The 
Mendicant  Friars  alone  were  everywhere,  braving  con- 

• Pctinrch  writes  of  it  (it  swept 
away  his  L.Tun\) — 

**  KxempllEi  carltora  qtiidem,  teouemque 
ni'pvtum 

Vlx  habltura  fldem:  tuperant  #i  forte 
nrpntet, 

Nt>c  Urn'll)  mode  fata  pannt  iroponere 
mundo.”— tx- 

The  **  Kpistola  ad  seipsum is  .it 
uiicc  more  true  and  throughout  more 
poetic:)]  : — 

VOL.  VIII.  B 


••  tuners  crebm  quMem,  qiiocunque  pa* 
ventla  fleet© 

Lumlns,  oonturbuit  ocitnt;  perplexa 
feretrls 

Templa  xemunt,  pawlmqae  simul  sinn 
honorp  ciMlaver 

Xobile  plebclumque  Jacct.” 

See  on  the  Black  Plagne  Dr.  Hecker’s 
book  on  the  Epidemics  of  the  Middle 
Aprs,  translat.?d  by  r>r.  Babiugton. 
Third  Edition,  London,  18.59. 
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tagion,  by  the  sickbed,  in  the  church,  in  the  churcliyard  ; 
praying  with  the  people,  praying  for  the  people,  praying 
over  their  btxlies,  which  owed  to  them  alone  decent 
interment.  The  grateful  people  repaid  them  with  all 
they  could  bestow.  Alms,  oblation.s,  beque.sts,  funeral 
dues,  poured  ujwn  them,  and  ujx>n  tliem  alone.  The 
clergy  took  alann ; they  found  themselves  everywherc 
supplanted  in  the  affections  of  men,  in  their  wills,  in 
the  offerings  at  the  altar.  The  very  dead  seemed  to 
reject  them,  and,  ns  it  were,  to  seek  the  churchyanis  of 
the  Friars  for  their  holy  rest.  They  began  to  clamour, 
oven  more  loudly  than  heretofore,  against  these  invasions 
of  their  rights.  Tlie  cardinals,  many  bishops,  a multi- 
tude of  the  secular  clergy,  thronged  to  Avignon ; they 
demanded  the  suppression  of  the  Mendicants.  By  what 
authority  did  they  preach,  hear  confessions,  intercept 
Con.i»i.>ry  of  111®  bIhi®  tlio  faithful,  even  the  burial  dues 
Aiiginm.  Qf  (Jjpjj.  flocks?  The  Consistory  sat,  not  one 
was  present  who  dared  to  lift  his  voice  in  favour  of  the 
Friars.  The  Pope  rose : the  Pope  might  well  know  of 
what  incalculable  importance  were  the  Itlendicants  to 
his  own  power,  but  he  might  also  at  this  time  have  had 
more  generous,  more  pious  motives.  He  defended  them 
with  imposing  eloquence  against  their  adversaries.  At 
the  close  of  his  speech  he  turned  to  the  ])relates : “ And 
if  tl  10  Friars  wore  not  to  preach  to  the  people,  what 
would  ye  preach?  Humility?  you,  the  proudest,  the 
most  disdainful,  the  most  magnificent  among  all  the 
estates  of  men,  who  ride  abroad  in  procession  on  your 
stately  palfreys ! Poverty  ? ye  who  are  so  greedy,  so 
obstinate  in  the  pursuit  of  gain,  that  all  the  prebentls 
and  benefices  of  the  world  will  not  satiate  your  avidity  1 
Chastity  ? of  this  I say  nothing ! God  knows  your  lives, 
how  your  bodies  are  pampered  with  pleasures.  If  you 
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hate  the  Begging  Friars,  and  close  your  doors  against 
them,  it  is  that  they  may  not  see  your  lives ; you  had 
ratlier  waste  your  wealth  on  panders  and  rufiians  than 
on  Mendicants.  Be  not  surprised  that  the  Friars  receive 
bequests  made  in  the  time  of  the  fatal  mortality,  they 
who  took  the  charge  of  parishes  deserted  by  their 
pastors,  out  of  which  they  drew  converts  to  their  houses 
of  prayer,  houses  of  prayer  and  of  honour  to  the 
Church,  not  seats  of  voluptuousness  and  luxury.”  So 
went  forth  to  the  world  the  debate  in  the  Consistory  at 
Avignon.'’ 

Yet  Clement  VL,  not  long  before  his  death,'  had  filled 
up  the  conclave  with  French  prelates;  twelve  were 
appointed  at  once  in  the  interests  of  the  King  of  France. 
The  King  of  England,  now,  by  the  victory  at  Crecy  and 
by  conquest,  master  of  great  part  of  France,  had  in  vain 
demanded  one  place.*  The  remains  of  the  deceased 


^ Continuator  of  Nangis,  sub  ann. 

® There  nre  two  terrible  satires  by 
Petrarch  against  Clement  VI.  The 
one  an  Eclogue  (the  sixth)  between 
Pamphilus  (St.  Peter)  and  Slicio  (Pope 
Clement).  Pampbilux,  whom  Midoin 
his  unblushing  effrontery  insults  by 
openly  avowing  his  love  of  gold  and 
pleasure,  and  by  coropoi*ing  himself 
with  St,  Peter,  breaks  out  in  these  lines ; 

Es  meritus  poet  vlncla  crticem,  poet 
verbera  ferrutn, 

Suppikitun  breve!  quin  pottns  sine  fine 
doluree 

OsrcerlK  »leml,  vel  st  quid  trfsttus 
usquaro  est 

Serve  infide,  fagnx,  Domlnoquc  Ingrate 
benigno.” 

The  other  (Eclogue  VII.)  is  between 
Micio  (Pope  Clement)  and  Epi,  or 
Epicureanism,  who  in  the  wannest 
language  declare  their  mutual,  in* 
separable  attachment. 


^ Vit.  apud  Baluz.  The  seventh 
B^clogue  of  Petrarch  also  contains  the 
most  bitter  descriptions  of  the  Car- 
dinals who  formed  the  Conclave  on  the 
death  of  Clement.  I>e  Sade  (Hi. 
pp.  149  and  276)  boasted  that  he 
' could  fui*nish  the  key  to  the  whole 
I satire,  and  show  the  original  of  every 
one  of  the  portraits  drawra  in  such 
sharp  and  hateful  lineaments,  but  he 
abstained,  not  perhaps  without  some 
recollection  that  they  were  French 
Cardinids.  It  dwells  chiefly,  in  no 
modest  terms,  on  their  voluptuousness. 
Of  one  he  says: 

" Tsmen  ornnla  tarbat 
Septa  furens,  naUasque  slnlt  donnire 
qaietas 

SoomlfcrA  sub  nocte  capras.'* 

Of  another  : 

**  liquitor  hlc  loxu  ” 

B 2 
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Pope  were  attended  to  their  final  resting-place  at  Chaise 
Dieu  in  Auvergne,  by  five  cardinals,  one  his  brother, 
three  his  nephews,  one  his  kinsman.  The  Con- 
clave looked  at  first  to  John  Borelli,  General 
of  the  Carthusian  Order,  a man  of  profound  learning  and 
piety.  The  Cardinal  Talleyrand  Perigord  warned  them, 
tliat  under  his  austere  rule  their  noble  horses  would  in  a 
few  days  be  retluced  to  draw  waggons  or  to  toil  before 
the  plough.  They  passed  a law  by  unanimous  consent 
which  would  have  raised  the  College  of  Cardinals  to  a 
dominant,  self-elected  aristocracy,  sujierior  to  the  Pope. 
The  Pope  could  create  no  Cardinal  till  the  number  was 
reduced  to  sixteen,  nor  increase  the  number  beyond 
twenty.  Nor  could  he  nominate  these  Cardinals  without 
the  consent  of  the  whole,  or  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
Conclave.  Without  their  consent  he  could  neither  depose 
nor  put  uuder  arrest  any  Cardinal,  nor  seize  or  confiscate 
their  proi>erty.  The  Cardinals  were  to  enjoy,  accord- 
ing to  the  statute  of  Nicolas  IV.,  one-half  of  all  the 
revenues  of  the  Papal  See.*  All  swore  to  ohserve  this 
statute ; some  with  the  rc.servation,  if  it  was  according 
to  law. 

The  election  fell  on  Stephen  Aubert,  a Limousin,  a 
iniwoiitvi.  distingui-shed  Canon  lawyer.  Bishop  of  Cler- 
ux.ui.i3bi  'j’jjg  fjrgt  of  Innocent  VI.  was  to 

release  himself  from  his  oath,  to  rescind,  and  declare 
null  and  illegal,  this  statute  of  the  Conclave.  Ho  pro- 
ceeded to  redress  some  of  the  abuses  under  the  rule  of 
his  predecessor.  Ho  was  more  severe  and  discriminating 
in  his  preferments ; ho  compelled  residence : he  drove 
away  a great  part  of  tlie  multitude  of  bishops  and  be*ne- 
ficed  clergy  who  passed  their  time  at  Avignon  in  luxury 


• Raynaldus,  a.d.  1352,  c.  xxi*. 
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and  in  the  splendour  of  the  pa{ml  court.  • One  instance 
was  recorded  of  his  conduct.  A favourite  chaplain  pre- 
sented his  nephew,  quite  a youth,  for  preferment.  “ One 
of  the  seven  benefices  which  you  hold,”  said  the  Pope, 
“ will  suit  him  well.”  The  chaplain  looked  grave  and 
melancholy.  The  Pope  compelled  him  to  choose  the 
three  best  of  his  remaining  benefices : “ with  the  other 
three  I shall  be  able  to  reward  three  of  the  poor  and 
deserving  clergy.” ' But  for  the  nepotism,  which  seemed 
the  inalienable  infirmity  of  the  whole  succession,  Inno- 
cent VI.  had  escaped  that  obloquy,  which  is  so  loud 
against  almost  all  the  Avignonose  pontififs.  The  times 
were  favourable  to  his  peaceful  and  dignified  rule : his 
reign  of  nearly  ten  years  was  uneventful,  or  rather  the 
great  events  disturbed  not  the  temporal  or  religious 
tranquillity  of  the  Poj)e.  John,  King  of  F ranee,  ^ 

a prisoner  after  the  battle  of  Poictiers,  was  too 
weak  to  exercise  any  degrading  tyranny  over  tlie  Pope ; 
and  though  French  at  heart,  by  birth  and  by  interest. 
Innocent  was  too  prudent  to  attempt  to  enforce  his  offers 
of  mediation  by  ecclesiastical  censures  against  Edward 
or  his  son  the  Black  Prince.  Once,  indeed,  the  course 
of  victory  brought  the  younger  Edward  to  the  foot  of 
the  bridge  of  Avignon  (the  Pope  had  taken  the  precuu- 
; tion  of  encircling  the  city  with  strong  fortifications). 
The  border  districts  of  Aquitaine,  which  the  King  of 
France  was  required  to  surrender,  would  have  included 
many  of  the  southern  bishoprics  in  the  English  province. 
England  would  have  been  in  dangerous  approximation 
to  Avignon.*  Bands  of  English  adventurers  burned  St. 

^ Vit.  iih  apiid  Baluz. 

< During  the  ponliticate  of  luiio- 
cent  VI.  there  is  scarcely  a historical 
VOL.  VHI, 


documont  in  the  Papal  coire8ponJein.-c  ; I 

it  consists  almost  wholly  of  di.^pensa'  | 

tions  for  holding  pluralities,  decisions  ! 
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Esprit  and  ]\fondragon ; and  wert*  only  bought  off  by  a 
Iarg(^  sum  of  monoy.'’ 

Charles  IV.  was  uudisputetl  Emperor;  his  prudence 
ThcEmptror  ^r  lus  want  of  ambition  kept  him  in  dutiful 
eh»rie«tv.  Bubrnksiou  to  the  Eojie.’  He  detenuined  to 
observe  nearly  to  the  letter  the  humiliating  agreement, 
by  which  ho  was  to  enter  Home  only  to  be  crowned,  and 
to  leave  it  tbe  instant  that  cenmiony  was  over.  He 
descended  into  Italy  with  a small  squadron  of  horse. 
Notwithstanding  the  urgent  entreaties  and  tempting 
offers  of  the  GhibelUno  chieftains;  notwithstanding  a 
vigon)Us  and  eloquent  remonstranci!  of  Petrarch,  whoso 
jKX.'tic  imagination  would  have  raised  him  into  a de- 
liverer, a champion  of  the  unity  of  Italy,  as  Dante 
Henry  of  Luxemburg ; Charles  pureued  his  inglorious 
course,  and  quietly  retired  beyond  the  Aljw,  virtually 
abandoning  all  the  imperial  rights  in  Ibdy. 

(Charles  IV.,  despised  by  many  for  his  ignominious 
subservience  to  the  Pope,  and  his  total  willuhawal  from 


OH  conreot  i»roperly,  dwpcn.sAlioii8  for 
marriago.  V,  xxir.  p.  336  : Is  a letter 
to  the  Prince  of  Walea  ; his  men  hod 
taken  Uobert  de  V'eyrac,  canon  of 
Bourges,  and  plundered  him.  May  4> 

1366  : Safe<ondiict  is  requestetl  for 
his  la*gat€8,  sent  to  entreat  peoa*. 

P.  352  : Is  a curious  letter  to  the 
Bishop  of  London  : **  The  tongue 

oifetids  trebly  by  a lie,  God,  our 
neighbour,  and  oui-sclves.”  The  Poj>e 
was  accused  as  though  “ non  media- 
toris  paites  a.<sumi»imus  sed  turban 
tionis  egimus/*  The  Bishop  of  London 

had  not  c'ontradicted  ihe-«  wickeii  . loruiD  a quibus  iinperium  emerat.”—  I 

rumours. — Villeneuve,  June  18, 1366.  Quoted  in  Wolfii  Lectiones,  p.  496.  i 

See  fullowing  letters.  ] ^ 

I 

i 


I 


■ The  Pope  (.lune  24«  1356)  writes 
to  hU  (Tear  in  the  March  of  Ancona 
about  Kn^jlish  ti^oja  (c<»mlottieri  ?) 
making  irruptions  into  the  territory  of 
St.  Peter.  English  cruisers  ha>J  seixe«l 
a Neapolitan  and  a Genoese  ves.‘tel  with 
Papal  efiects  on  lioanl.  There  is  a 
letter  (Oct.  1.356)  praising  the  noble 
conduct  of  the  Bl.ick  Prince  to  his 
prisoner,  King  John.  See  also  other 
singularly  meek  letters  to  the  Black 
Prince.—- Mai-ch,  1362. 

• Ockham  deso-ibed  Charles  IV.  as 
**  mancipiuin  Avinonensium  sacriticu- 
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Italian  politics,  nevertheless,  by  one  sagacious  or  for- 
tunate measure,  terminated  the  long  strife  between  the 
Pnfiacy  and  the  Empire.  The  famous  Golden  Hull 
seemed  only  to  fix  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
electors.  It  declared  the  electoral  dignity  to  be  at- 
tached for  ever  to  certain  hereditiuy  and  indivi.sible 
fiefs.  Before  this  time  the  severance  of  those  fiefs  had 
split  up  the  right  among  many  competitors.  It  thus 
raised  the  electoral  office  to  a peculiar  and  transccudant 
height.  It  gave  to  the  Seven,  the  four  lay  fiefs,  Bohe- 
mia, Saxony,  Brandenborg,  the  I’alatinate,  and  the  three 
great  archbishoprics,  the  full,  absolute,  unlimited  power 
of  election.  It  did  not  deny,  but  it  did  not  acknow- 
ledge, any  right  of  interjxisition  in  the  I’ope,  either  to 
control  the  election  or  to  refuse  his  confirmation.  Ger- 
many had  the  sole,  unquestioned  jirivilege  of  electing 
the  King  of  the  Komans  (that  appellation  sunk  into  a 
mere  title  of  honour)  ; the  King  of  the  Itomaus  became 
Em|)eror,  but  Emjx^ror  of  Germany.  On  Italy,  the 
great  cause  of  contention  between  I’opes  and 
Emperors,  the  Golden  Bull  was  silent.  Inno- 
cent, whether  he  had  the  wisdom  to  discern  the  ultimate 
bearings  of  this  great  act,  raised  no  protest.  IBs  acqui- 
escence was  tacit,  but  still  it  was  acquie.scencc. 

Innocent  VI.,  by  the  prudent  or  happy  choice  of  his 
legate,  the  martini  Cardinal, — iEgidio  Albomoz,  Arch- 
bishop of  Toledo,  restored  the  papal  influence,  which 
had  been  almost  lost,  at  least  in  fsoutheru  xiw  c»rdin.i 
Italy.  ^Vhen  Albornoz  took  the  field,  all  Ko- 
magna  was  in  the  hands  of  the  old  Homan  barons  or 
fierce  and  lawless  military  adventurers.  The  papal 
banner  hung  only  on  the  walls  of  two  castles,  Monte- 
fiascone  and  Montefalcone.  Petty  tyrants  of  either 
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plaas  luul  aeizpil  llip  citifs ; Giovanni  del  Yieo,  nomi- 
nally Prefect  of  Koine,  oceupie<l  on  his  own 
account  the  greater  part  of  the  patrimony 
of  St.  Peter,  even  Viterbo.  In  a prison  at  Avignon 
Albomoz  found  perhaps  his  most  useful  ally,  no  less 
than  the  Tribune  Kienzi. 

Wlio  could  have  supposed  that  this  man,  hardly 
escaped  from  death  ns  a dangei-ous  usurjier  of 
the  papal  authority,  and  who  had  endeavoured 
to  incite  the  Emp<;ror  to  reduce  the  papal  power  within 
the  strict  limits  of  papal  jurisdiction ; that  the  writer  of 
thosti  stem  and  uncompromising  invectives  against  the 
desertion  of  Italy  by  the  Pop«*s,  the  unsparing  castigator 
of  the  vices  of  the  clerg)’,  the  heaven-appointed  re- 
former (ns  he  asserteil)  of  the  Church,  the  harbinger  of 
the  new  kingdom  of  the  Holy  Ghost ; that  Kienzi  should 
emerge  from  his  dungeon,  to  reappear  in  Italy  as  the 
follower  of  the  papal  Legate,  and  reassume  the  supreme 
government  iu  Kome  with  the  express  sanction  of  the 
Pope.  Such,  however,  were  the  unparalleled  vicissi- 
tudes in  the  life  of  Kienzi.  Since  the  fall  of  the  Tri- 
bune Kome  had  returned  to  her  miserable  anarchy. 
For  a time  two  Senators  chosen  out  of  the  nobles,  for 
another  period  a popular  leader  named  Cerrone,  held 
the  government.  A second  Tribune  had  arisen, 
nanroMiii.  Baroncelli,  who  attempted  to  found  a new  re- 
public on  the  model  of  that  of  Florence  ; but  the  fall  of 
Baroncelli  had  been  almost  as  rajiid  as  his  rise.  Plague  and 
earthquake  had  visitinl  the  city  ; and  though  the  Jubilee 
had  drawm  thousands  of  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  [lOured  wealth  into  her  bosom,  this  wealth 
hud  been  but  a new  object  of  strife,  faction,  and 
violence. 
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Rienzi  had  Ix-en  released  from  prison.  The  Papal 
court  began  to  think  that  under  the  judicious 
guidance  of  Albomoz,  Rienzi’s  advice  and 
knowledge  of  Italy  and  of  Rome  might  be  of  use  to  the 
Papal  cause.  The  Vice-Legate  in  Rome,  too,  Hugo  j 
Harpagon,  represented  that  his  sufferings  had  no  doubt  • 
taught  Rienzi  wisdom,  that  he  had  abandoned  his  old 
fantastic  dreams  of  innovation ; his  name  was  still  popu- 
lar in  Rome,  he  might  bo  employed  to  counteract  the 
dominant  impiety  and  evil.  The  more  immediate  ob- 
ject appears  to  have  been  to  use  him  as  an  opixinent 
to  RaronceUi,  who  had  usurped  the  office  and  title  of 
Tribune.  Harpagon  requested  that  he  might  be  sent  to 
Rome. 

Rienzi,  weary  of  his  long  incarceration  and  long  in-  I 

activity,  embraced  the  offer  without  reluctance.  So  | 

was  he  now  to  share  in  that  work,  which  he  had  said  in 
one  of  his  addresses  to  Charles  IV.,  would  be  much  1 
more  easy,  more  safe,  and  more  congenial  to  his  dispo- 
sition ; to  reduce  distracted  Italy  to  unity  and  peace  in 
the  name  of  the  Holy  Mother  the  Church,  rather  than 
in  the  interests  of  the  Empire.’’  Ere  his  arrival,  Baron- 
ceUi  had  already  fallen.  Albornoz,  who  perhaps  had 
formed  a sounder  estimate  of  Rienzi’s  character,  re- 
tained him  in  his  own  camp.  There  - Rienzi  cast  the 
sjiell  of  his  eloquence  over  two  distinguished  youths, 
Arimbaldo,  a lawyer,  and  Brettone,  a knight,  brothers 
of  the  celebrated  and  formidable  Fra  Moreule,  the  captain 
of  the  great  Free  Company. 

On  jMoreale  in  some  degree  depended  the  fate  of 
Romagna  and  of  Rome.  Out  of  the  books  of  his  > 


^ See  Pajwncordt,  p.  232. 
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youthful  studies,  tlie  companions  of  his  dismal  prison,  Livy 
Ri«ui  an'l  tho  Ilible,  the  Tribune  tilled  his  young 
senaiur.  partisans  with  his  lofty  notions  of  the  great- 
ness of  Romo,  and  infatuated  them  by  splendid  promises 
of  advancement.  They  lent  him  considerable  sums  of 
money,  and  enabled  him  to  borrow  more.  He  appeared, 
accompimied  by  tlieso  youths,  and  in  a gorgeous  ^ess,' 
before  the  Legate,  and  demanded  to  bo  invested  in  the 
dignity  of  Senator  of  Rome.  The  Papal  authority  was 
yet  acknowUHlgtHl  in  Romo  by  the  factious  Nobles.  It 
seemed  a favourable  opportunity,  and  worth  the  hazard. 
In  the  name  of  the  Cliurch  Albornoz  apiwinted  Rienzi 
Senator  of  Rome.  With  a few  troops  the  Senator  ful- 
vanctsl,  and  in  a short  time  was  once  more  master  of 
the  scene  of  his  former  power  and  glory. 

But  Rienzi  had  not  learnt  wisdom,  lie  was  again 
bewildered  by  the  intoxication  of  {tower ; ho 
ii.,niic.  to  old  pomi)  and  his  fatal  luxuiy. 

He  extorted  the  restoration  of  his  eonfist’ated  property, 
and  wasted  it  in  idle  expenditure.  He  was  constantly 
encircled  by  his  armed  guard ; he  passed  his  time  in 
noisy  drunken  banipiets.  His  person  became  gross, 
hateful,  and  rejtulsive.”  Again  called  on  to  show  his 


* The  Ixoraan  Hogmpher,  who  seems 
to  have  been  an  eyc-wilness,  describes 
his  splendid  alUro  with  minute  i»ar- 
ticularity. 

® The  Itoman  biographer  ia  again 
our  authority.  “ Fomierly  he  wa.s 
sober,  temi>erate,  abstemious ; he  had 
now  l)Ccorae  an  inonlinate  drunk.Trd  . . 
he  was  always  eiting  confectionary  and 
drinking.  U was  a terrible  tiling  to 
be  foix'ed  to  see  him  (horribile  cosa  era 


jiofere  pnlire  di  viderlo).  They  said 
that  in  jiereon  he  was  of  old  quite 
meagre,  he  had  become  enoiinously  fat 
(gi-aaso  sterminatamente) ; he  had  a 
■ belly  like  a tun ; jovial,  like  an  Asiatic 
I Abbtit  (habei  una  vcntiesca  tonna, 
! joviale,  a modo  de  uno  Abljate  Asiano). 
(Another  MS.  reads  Abbate  Asiniuo.) 
He  was  full  of  shining  ll»h  (car- 
buncles?), like  a |wacotk— red,  and 
with  a long  beoid ; his  face  was  always 
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military  prowess  against  the  refractory  Colonuas,  he 
was  again  found  wanting.  The  stern  and  equal  vigour 
which  had  before  given  a commanding  majesty  to  his 
wild  justice,  now  seemed  to  turn  to  caprice  and  wanton- 
ness of  power.  His  great  measure  by  which  he  appeared 
determined  this  time  at  least,  to  escape  the  imputation 
of  pusillanimity  as  shrinking  from  the  extermination  of 
liis  enemies,  was  sullied  with  ingratitude,  as  well  as 
treachery.  The  execution  of  Fra  Moreale,  the  brother 
of  the  youths  to  whom  he  had  been  so  deeply  indebted 
(Moreale  he  had  perfidiously  seized),  revolted  rather 
than  awed  the  public  mind.  The  second  government 
of  Rienzi  was  an  unmitigated  tyranny,  and  ended  in 
his  murder  in  a poimlar  insurrection.  With  n™ihor 

I T * 1*  I in  Hienil. 

tbe  cry  of  ‘ Long  live  the  people  was  now 
mingled  “ Death  to  the  Tribune,  to  the  traitor 
Rienzi.”  His  body  was  treated  with  the  most  shameful 
indignities. 

Cardinal  Albomoz  proceeded  calmly,  sternly,  in  his 
course.  In  a few  years  he  had  restored  the  Papal 
power  in  almost  all  the  cities  of  Romagna,  in  Rome 
itself.  Once  ho  was  rasldy  reciilled ; all  fell  back  into 
its  old  confusion.  On  the  return  of  Albomoz, 
who  was  equally  formidable  in  the  darkest 
intrigue  and  in  the  fiercest  conflict  of  arms,  the  Papal 
authority  resumed  its  predominance. 

Just  before  his  death,  Innocent  VI.  received  the  grate- 
ful intelligence,  that  long-rebellious  Rome  had 
at  last  submitted  to  tbe  dominion  of  a foreign 
Pope.  The  only  condition  was  that  the  dreaded  Cardinal 
Albomoz  should  not  bear  sway  within  the  city. 

chnnging;  his  eyes  would  sud<icn)y  | se  tnutava  site  iotelletto  cotnc  fuoco).'* 
kindle  like  fire;  his  UDdei'standiiig,  too,  | — Apud  Mumtoii,  Ant.  lul.  xii«  p. 
ktudled  in  Htful  flashes  like  Arc  (cosi  | 534. 
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The  magnificent  tomb  of  Innocent  VI.  in  Villeneuve, 
the  city  on  the  right  bank  of  the  llhone,  remains  to 
Ix'ar  witness  to  the  wealth  and  splendour  of  the  most 
powerful  and  most  prudent  of  the  Avignonese  Pontiffs 
the  fame  of  the  most  pious  he  must  leare  to  his 
successor. 
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Urban  V. 


Ocl.  2S,  1391. 


UrbMi  V. 


On  the  death  of  Innocent  VI.  twenty  Cardinals  met 
in  Conclave.  Mutual  jealousies  would  not 
permit  them  to  elect  one  of  their  own  order ; 
yet  it  seemed  so  strange  that  they  should  go  beyond 
that  circle,  that  the  election  of  Urban  V.  was  attri- 
buted to  direct  inspiration  from  God.*  The  choice 
fell  on  William  Grimoard,  Abbot  of  St.  Victor 
in  Marseilles,  then  on  a mission  in  Italy,  and 
yet  unsuspected  of  Italian  attachments,  ^^'illiam  heard 
the  tidings  of  the  death  of  Innocent  at  Florence.  He 
exclaimed,  that  if  a Pope  were  elected  who  should 
restore  the  seat  of  St.  Peter  to  Italy,  and  crush  the 
tyrants  in  Romagna,  he  should  die  content.  Had  this 
speech,  bruited  abroad  in  Italy,  been  heard  in  Avig- 
non, William  Grimoard  had  never  ascended  the  Papal 
throne. 

Urban  V.  (he  took  this  name)  excelled  in  the  better 
qualities  of  a Benedictine  monk.  He  enforced 
severe  discipline  upon  the  Conclave,  the  court, 
the  clergy.*’  He  discountenanced  the  jwrnp  and  luxury 
of  the  Cardinals,  and  would  endure  no  factions.  He 


Character, 


* Feit’urvh  Utidly  ahberts  that  the 
electioD  was  su)iematural  ; that  such 
inen  as  the  C'anlioals  could  only  have 
been  overruled  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
suspend  their  own  jealousies!  aud  am< 


bition ; that  the  object  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  waa  the  elevation  of  a Pope  who 
should  return  to  Rome. — Compare  Vit.  i, 
^ See  authorities  in  the  four  lives  in 
Baluzius. 
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introduced  into  the  court  the  most  rigid  order,  and  im- 
partial justice.  He  punished  the  abuses  among  the 
lawyers  practising  in  these  courts,  and  cut  short  their 
profitable  delays.  He  set  him.self  against  concubinage 
in  all  orders,  especially  the  clergy.  He  condemned 
usurers,  and  obliged  certain  of  that  craft  to  regorge 
200,000  florins.  He  mulcted  and  expelled  all  who 
were  guilty  of  simony  from  his  court.  Ho  compelled 
those  who  had  accumulated  many  beneflces  to  surrender 
all  which  they  could  not  serve  in  person.  He  was 
rigid  in  examining  the  attainments  and  morals  of  those 
whom  ho  preferred.  He  was  a munificent  patron  of 
leanied  men  ; maintained  at  his  own  expense  one  thou- 
sand scholars  at  diflferent  Universities ; he  was  constantly 
sui)j)]ying  them  with  books.  At  Montpellier,  the  great 
school  of  medicine,  ho  founded  and  endowed  a noble 
college.  He  was  not  charged  with  avarice,  he  im- 
posed no  unusual  subsidies;  he  was  liberal  to  the  poor.' 
\\’ith  the  exception  of  his  brotlicr,  whom  he  made 
Bishoj)  of  Avignon,  and,  at  the  request  of  the  Conclave, 
Cardinal,  and  one  nephew,  a man  of  merit,  he  advanced 
none  of  Ins  kindred.  He  kept  his  lay  relatives  in  th(4r 
proper  sphere  ; a nephew  married  the  daughter  of  a 
merchant  at  JIarseilles.  Ho  established  a kind  of  secret 
moral  and  religious  inspection  throughout  Christendom, 
and  invited  U)  his  court  devout  and  discreet  men  of 
different  nations.  F rom  them  he  obtained  knowledge  of 
the  life  and  morals  of  the  more  notable  men  in  all  realms. 

Pope  Urban  V.  might  stand  aloof  in  dignified  seclu- 
suicof  sion  ^’•■0111  temixrral  affairs,  excejrt  in  Italy. 
Europf.  King  of  Fraiicc  was  in  too  low  a con- 

dition to  enforce  any  unliecoming  submission ; the  King 


« Vit.  i.  rl  iv. 
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of  England  too  strong  for  the  Pope  even  to  resent  the 
vigorous  measures  of  the  English  Parliament  in  limita- 
tion of  the  Papal  power.  The  Emperor  Charles  IV,, 
after  the  Golden  Ball,  demeaned  himself  almost  as  a 
willing  vassal  of  the  Holy  See.  The  old  antagonists  of 
the  Popedom,  the  Viscontis,  were  almost  alone  in  open 
hostility  with  the  Pope.  The  head  of  that 

...  Of  July. 

house  hod  united  in  himself  the  spiritual  and 
civil  supremacy  in  Italy.'*  John,  Archbishop  of  Milan, 
ruled  as  Sovereign,  headed  his  armies  as  General,  in- 
vaded his  neighbours  as  an  independent  potentate.  The 
warlike  Legate,  Albomoz,  fully  occupied  in 

, , , , “ , , „ , , , . , ThoVUcootL 

the  South,  respected  the  warlike  Archbishop. 

The  Archbishop  found  it  politic  to  maintain  jieace  with 
Albomoz.  The  death  of  the  Archbishop  left  his  terri- 
tories to  be  divided  between  his  three  nephews.  The 
elder,  the  voluptuous  Matteo,  soon  died  of  debauchery, 
or  poisoned  by  his  two  brothers,  Bemabo  and 

* •'  111  o 1 1 

(jraleazzo,  who  dreaded  the  enect  of  those  de- 
baucheries  in  thwarting  their  loftier  ambition.  Beruabo 
sought  to  advance  his  power  by  intrigue  and  arms. 
Galeazzo  had  bought  the  daughter  of  the  King  of 
France,  Isabella  of  Valois,  as  a bride  for  his  sou.  Ho 
afterwards  wedded  his  daughter  to  Lionel,  Duke  of 
Clarence,  son  of  Edward  HI.  Bernabo  had  been  ex- 
jielled  from  Bologna  by  the  Cardinal  .Vlbornoz ; ho  had 
besieged  the  city  in  vain : he  was  thus  in  open  war  with 
the  Church.  Almost  the  first  act  of  Urban  V, 

A.D.  13C2. 

was  to  fulminato  a Bull  against  Berimbo ; ' 
summoning  him  to  appear  at  Avignon  in  March  to  hear 
his  sentence.  The  charges  were  sufficiently  awful,  de- 
baucheries and  cmelties,  diabolic  hatred  of  the  Church. 


^ Sismondii  Eiepubliques  Ilaliennes,  vi.  c.  43,  * The  Bull  in  I^ynnldus. 
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He  hfwl  forced  tlie  Archbishop  of  ^lilan  to  kneel  before 
Iiini,  and  fiercely  asked  him  whether  he  knew  not  that 
Bernabo  Visconti  was  Po[K',  Emperor,  and  Sovereign  in 
Crimm  of  territories ; that  neitlier  Emperor  nor 

Bcnuibo.  could  do  anything  against  his  will.  He 

had  cast  tlie  Archbishop  into  prison  ; he  had  published  \ 

a prohibition  to  all  his  subjects,  under  pain  of  being  ' 

burned,  to  seek  any  act  of  pardon  from  the  Papal  court, 
or  from  the  Poiie’s  Legate,  to  make  them  any  payment, 
or  to  take  counsel  with  them.  He  would  admit  no  pre- 
sentation of  the  Pope  to  bishopric  or  abbacy.  He  had  ' 
contemptuously  opened,  publicly  torn,  and  trampled  on 
sundry  writings  and  ordinances  of  the  Holy  See.  Thi.s 
was  not  the  worst : he  had  burned  priests  and  monks  j 

in  iron  cages ; beheaded  or  tortured  others  to  death  ; ' 

bored  the  ears  of  a pious  Franciscan  with  a red-hot  ; 

iron ; compelled  a priest  at  Parma  to  mount  a lofty  j 

tower  and  pronounce  an  anathema  against  Pope  Inno-  ' 

cent  VI.  and  his  Cardinals ; he  had  seized  with  insatiable 
rapacity  the  goods  of  the  Church. 

Bemabo,  as  might  be  expected,  appeared  not  in  ! 
Avignon.  The  Pope  declared  him  excommunicate,  and 
all  who  aided  and  abetted  him  involved  in  his  excom- 
munication. He  knelt  and  invoked  Christ  himself,  the 
apostles  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  all  the  host  of 
heaven,  that  this  bloody  and  misbelieving  tyrant  might  • 
be  punished  in  the  world  to  come  as  in  this  world.  He 
ordered  a crusade  to  bo  preached  throughout  Italy 
against  the  Visconti. 

But  in  Italy,  even  from  an  Italian  Pope,  these  terrific 
words  had  worn  out  all  their  magic ; from  a foreign  i 

Pope  hated  by  the  Italians  as  an  alien,  despised  as  i 

the  vassal  of  France,  even  of  fallen  France,  they  were  i 

utterly  disregardtKl.  Bernabo,  this  monster  of  wicked-  j 

i 

I 
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ness,  found  no  difficulty  in  purchasing  peace  by  abandon- 
ing his  groundless  claims  on  Bologna.  Even  Urban  V. 
must  close  his  eyes  to  the  crimes  of  the  Visconti. 

The  state  of  Italy  was  doubtless  among  the  motives 
which  induced  Pope  Urban  to  meditate  the  restoration 
of  the  Papal  See  to  Kome.  The  reign  of  each  successive 
I’ojMi  in  Avignon  had  widened  the  estrangement  of  Italy 
and  of  Kome  from  the  Papal  intere.sts.  The  successes 
of  the  Cardinal  .\lbomoz  were  but  the  invasions  and 
conquests  of  a foreign  power.  Both  awe  and  attach- 
ment must  eventually,  if  slowly,  die  out  altogether. 
The  Ghibellines  had  long  lost  all  awe ; the  Guelfs  would 
become  an  anti-Ghibelline,  no  longer  a Pai)al  faction ; 
they  would  neither  fight  nor  intrigue  for  a I’ope  who 
had  ceased  to  be  Italian.  Kome  would  not  endure 
much  longer  (she  had  but  partially  endured)  her  baffled 
hopes  of  becoming  again  the  metropolis  of  Papal  dignity 
and  Papal  wealth,  the  heart  of  the  world,  the  centre  of 
religious  business,  the  holy  place  of  religious  pilgrimage, 
of  the  simultaneous  reverence  and  oblations  of  Christen- 
dom to  the  shrines  of  the  apostles,  and  the  shrines  of  their 
successors ; she  would  not,  she  could  not,  much  longer 
be  deluded  by  specious  but  insincere  promises,  with  the 
courteous  mockery  of  her  urgent  ineffective  invitations. 
It  might  be  dangerous  to  reside  among  the  feuds  of  the 
turbulent  nobles  at  Rome  and  in  the  Roman  territorv', 
or  the  no  less  turbulent  people;  but  the  danger  of 
alienating  Italy  altogether  was  still  greater. 

If  a Transalpine  Pontiff  might  thus  insensibly  lose  all 
authority  in  Italy — if  throughout  Christendom  the  illu- 
sion of  Apostolic  Majesty,  which  invested  the  successor 
of  St.  Peter  in  what  was  believed  to  have  been  his  actual 
throne  at  Rome,  would  gradually  but  inevitably  have 
melted  away,  should  he  entirely  desert  that  throne — 
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besides  this  the  jwsitiou  of  the  Pope  at  Avignon  hud 
become  insecure.  Tlie  King  of  France,  a prisoner  in 
England,  liad  ceased  to  t3'rannise,  but  he  had  also 
ceased  to  pnjtect.  The  leaders  of  the  English  conquests 
had  appi-oached  to  a dangerous  pro.ximity.  England 
openly  resisted  the  Papal  grant  to  France  of  the  tenths 
to  maintain  the  war.'  The  Black  Prince  could  not  be 
ignorant  of  the  inclinations,  the  more  than  inclinations, 
the  secret  Bub.sidies  and  aids,  of  the  Pope  to  his  enemies. 
Urban  was  a Frenchman:  what  Frenchman  had  not 
deeply  commiserated  the  state  of  his  native  land  ? 
England  (since  the  Papal  power  had  reached  its  height 
within  the  realm,  in  the  time  after  Becket  and  that 
of  King  John)  had  been  gradually  assuming  the  tone 
of  ecclesiastical  independence.  The  civil  and  spiritual 
liberties  had  grown  up  together : the  Commons  showed 
as  great  reluctance  to  submit  to  Pajial  as  to  Boyal 
exactions.  Under  Edward  III.,  the  nation,  proud  of  his 
victories,  was  entirely  on  the  King’s  side.  The  sub- 
servient attachment  of  the  Pope  to  the  King  of  France 
had  no  doubt  considerable  influence  on  the  bold  mea- 
sures of  the  English  Legislature.  They  had  infinitely 
less  reverence  for  a French  Poi)0.  All  this  will  require 
further  development. 

Rumours  began  to  spread  of  Urban’s  design  to  return 
to  Italy.  I’erhajis  his  speech  at  Florence,  before  his 
election,  had  now  transpii-ed  in  Avignon.  The  Con- 
clave, almost  entirely  French,  heard  with  dismay  the 


^ See  the  curious  Eclogue  of  Petrarch 
(the  twelfth),  written  after  the  battle 
of  Poitiers.  Pan  is  France,  Fanstula 
the  Pa{«cy,  Artictis  England. 

“Tot  dcerani  allm*mto  rlris,  nl»l  Pana  vlrill 
KaustuU  Bolicituai  mrarnm  parte  levaM> 
set 


Nam  de  magiio  tUcimam  larglfleUma 
qanna^ue 

Obtulit.  atquc  fumem  f«<lavU  plnguibus 
luodls. 

Ah  meretrlx ! (nbUqua  toensoit  Artlcos  (111) 

Immetnoreio  spun^l.  cuptdostiuem  munglt 
ailulter. 

Ha>c  U\A  sola  ivies  ? sic  sk  aliena  minis, 
tras?” 
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urgent  and  reiterated  representations  from  Rome,  to 
which  the  Pope  lent  too  willing  an  ear.  Petrarch,  who 
in  his  youth  had  appealed  to  Benedict  XII.,  in  his  man- 
hooil  to  Clement  VI.,  now  in  his  old  age  addressed  a 
more  grave  and  solemn  expostulation  to  Urban  V.  The 
poet  described,  perhaps  with  some  jxietic  licence,  the 
state  of  widowed  Rome : — “ While  ye  are  sleeping  on 
the  shores  of  the  Rhone,  under  a gilded  roof,  the  Lateran 
is  a ruin,  the  Mother  of  Churches  open  to  the  wind  and 
rain ; the  churches  of  the  Apostles  are  shapeless  heaps  of 
stones.”  The  tremendous  appeal  which  closed  his  prolix 
argument  demanded  of  Urban,  “ whetlier,  on  the  great 
day  of  judgement,  he  bad  rather  rise  again  among  the 
famous  sinners  of  Avignon,  than  with  I’etcr  and  I’aul, 
Stephen  and  Laurence,  Silvester,  Gregory,  Jerome, 
Agnes,  and  Cecilia?”" 

The  determination  of  the  Pope  was  doubtless  con- 
firmed during  a visit  of  the  Emperor  to  i.„pea,i,r. 
Avignon.  Ho  resolved  to  break  through  the 
thraldom  of  the  Conclave.  He  had  himself 
never  been  a Cardinal,  he  belonged  not  to  their  factions. 
Ho  had  deprived  their  houses  of  the  right  of  asylum : 
in  those  houses  the  most  infamous  in  that  infamous 
population  had  found  refuge.  By  oue  account  ho  created 
two  new  Cardinals,  imd  contemptuously  diHdared  that 
he  had  as  many  Cardinals  as  ho  chose  under  the  hood 
of  his  cowl.*'  The  Cardinals  heard  the  summons  to 
accompany  the  Pope  to  Italy  as  a sentence  of  exile. 
They  were  strangely  ignorant  of  Italy ; supposed  the 
climate,  country,  food,  wretched  and  unwholesome.* 
They  trembled  for  their  lives  in  turbulent  Romo ; they 
would  not  quit  their  sumptuous  and  luxurious  palaces. 


Petrarch,  Senilia,  lib.  rii. 
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Five  only,  it  is  said,  followed  liim  to  Manseilles.  As 
they  left  the  port  they  shrieked  alond  ns  in  torture, 
“ Oh  wicked  Pope!  Oh  pKlless  hrother  ! whither  is  ho 
dragging  his  sons?”  as  though  they  were  to  be  trans- 
ported to  the  dungeons  of  the  Saracens  in  Ctesiphon  or 
Jlemphis,  not  to  the  capital  city  of  Christendom.'' 

The  Pope  set  sail  from  Marseilles.  The  galleys  of 
>jiii»irki  for  Joanna  of  Naples,  of  Venice,  of  Genoa,  and  of 
Pisa,  crowded  to  escort  the  successor  of  St. 
Peter  back  to  Italy.  He  landed  at  Genoa, 
was  received  in  great  state  by  the  Doge  and  the 
Seiguory.  He  celebrated  Ascension  Day  in  the  cathe- 
•May  t.  dral  church.  He  embarked  and  reached  the 
Juur4.  shore  near  Cornoto.  He  was  received  by 
Albomoz,  the  Legate ; silken  tents  were  pitched  upon 
the  sands,  amid  arches  of  green  foliage.  He  said  Mass, 
mounted  a horse,  and  rotlo  into  Corncto : there  he  stayed 
during  tlie  Feast  of  Pentecost  The  ambassadors  of  the 
Roman  people  presented  themselves  to  acknowledge  his 
ftill  sovereignty,  and  to  offer  the  keys  of  St.  Angelo. 

His  arrival  in  Viterbo  was  saddened  by  the 
death  of  Albomoz,  a Prelate  who,  though 
highly  skilled  and  expert  in  deeds  of  arms,  never  forgot 
his  pontifical  decency."’  A riot  in  Viterbo  was  suj»- 
pressed;  the  ringleaders  hanged  by  the  people  them- 
selves. 

After  some  delay  Urban  made  his  public  entry  into 
At  Romo  greeted  by  the  clergy  and  people 

with  a tumult  of  joy.  He  celebrated  Mass  at 
the  altar  of  St.  Peter,  the  first  Pope  since  the  days  of 
Boniface  VIII.  The  Papal  palace  was  in  ruins;  Urban 


Ang.  34. 


••  Petrarch,  Senilia,  i*.  2,  j>.  857. 

* **  In  faclis  ai-morum,  non  nmissiL  pontificnli  deceDti&»  mlde  doctU5  ct  ex> 
pertus.'*— Vit.  i.  379. 
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commenced  extensive  repairs ; but  his  chosen  residence 
was  not  Rome,  but  Montefiascone,  whose  pleasant  and 
quiet  situation  filled  him  with  delight  While  he  lived 
in  a noble  palace  built  there,  the  afiairs  of  his  Court 
were  conducted  at  Viterbo.  The  next  year  the  Em- 
peror, who  in  an  assembly  of  his  Estates  at  Vienna  had 
proclaimed  himself  the  loyal  protector  of  the  Pope,  and 
confirmed  him  in  the  possession  of  all  his  territories,  set 
out  for  Rome  at  the  head  of  a powerful  force.  In 
Rome  he  led  the  Pope’s  horse  from  the  Castle  Ann.  ises. 
of  St.  Angelo  to  St.  Peter’s,  and  served  him 
as  a Deacon  during  the  high  service.  The  Empress 
received  the  crown  from  the  Pope.  The  Emperor  named 
an  ecclesiastic,  the  Cardinal  da  Porto,  his  Vicar  in  Italy. 
To  some  this  was  a most  magnificent,  to  others  a con- 
temptible spectacle.  The  clergy  were  in  raptures  of 
joy  at  the  honours  paid  to  the  Pope ; the  Roman  people 
were  delighted  at  the  unwonted  amity  between  these 
old  implacable  antagonists,  the  Emperor  and  the  Pope ; 
but  the  cold  Ghibellines  cither  looked  with  scorn  at 
the  humiliation  of  the  Emperor,  or  treated  it  as  base 
hypocrisy.  The  enemies  of  the  Church  laughed  at  it  as 
a theatric  show.  “ I,”  says  a devout  eye-witness,  “ was 
drunk  with  delight,  I could  not  command  myself, 
beholding  a sight  which  my  forefathers  had  never  seen, 
and  that  we  had  never  hoped  to  see — the  Papacy  and 
the  Empire  at  unity,  the  flesh  obedient  to  the  spirit, 
the  kingdom  of  the  earth  subject  to  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.”" 

But  neither  the  pomps  of  Rome  nor  the  pleasant 
seclusion  of  Montefiascone  could  retain  a French  Pre- 
late, though  that  Prelate  was  Urban  V.  He  had  not 


* Coluocio  Saliitati  (he  was  present),  quoted  Pelzel. 
VOL.  VIII.  D 
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firmness  to  resLst  the  incessant  iniiriuurs,  the  urgent 
entreaties,  of  the  Cardinals.  From  the  vast  buildings 
which  were  still  going  on  at  his  cost  at  Avignon,  he 
must  have  contemplated  a return,  if  but  for  a time,  to 
that  city.  Oidy  two  years  after  the  interview 
Septs.  1310.  Emperor  at  Home,  Pope  Urban 

embarked  again  near  Corneto,  after  a prosperous  voyage 
arrived  at  Jlarseilles,  and  re-established  himself  at 
Avignon.  The  excuse  alleged  in  public  was  his  parental 
desu-e  to  reconcile  the  Kings  of  France  and  England, 
but  no  one  believed  that  ho  himself  believed  in  this 
excuse.  He  went  there,  however,  only  to  die : 

T)cc  19  ’ ' J 

two  months  had  hardly  passed  when  ho  ex- 
pired. His  weakness  may  have  been  a secret  inward 
longing  for  his  native  land.  I’etrarch,  notwithstanding 
this  last  act  of  iTifirmity,  honoured  his  memory,  and 
wrote  in  fervent  language  of  his  virtuea" 


• Petrarch,  SeniU  xiii.  Eput.  13. 
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Gregory  XI, 

The  Conclave,  in  raising  the  nephew  of  Clement  VI.  to 
the  Pontificate,  might  think  themselves  secure 
against  any  compulsory  return  to  Italy.  Peter 
Roger  had  become  a Cardinal  before  he  was  eighteen 
years  old.  Among  those  dissolute  youths  whose  pro- 
motion by  Clement  VI.  gave  offence,  the  young  Cardinal 
Peter  alone  vindicated  this  flagrant  act  of  nepotism  by 
his  severe  theological  studies,  and  by  his  mastery  over 
the  canon  law.  His  morals  were  blameless ; he  was 
singidarly  apt,  easy,  and  agreeable  in  the  despatch  of 
business,  jwpular  in  the  Conclave.  He  assumed  the 
Popedom  with  sincere  reluctance.  Gregory  XI.  in- 
herited the  weakness  of  his  uncle — immoderate  love  of 
his  kindred,  with  whom  ho  crowded  all  offices,  eccle- 
siastical as  well  as  civil.  This  was  his  one  infirmity. 
Gregory  XI.  was  in  the  prime  of  life,  but  he  suffcretl 
uuder  a painful  disease. 

The  first  years  of  Gregory’s  Pontificate  were  one  long 
periotl  of  disasters.  His  offers  of  mediation  suteor 
between  England  and  Fraii(;e  were  rejected 
with  indifference  approaching  to  contempt.*  Italy, 


* MS.»  B.  M.  Instructions  and 
powers  to  two  Nuncios,  tbe  Canlinals 
S.  Sisto  and  IV.  Coronarom.  There 
is  a tone  of  serious  and  commanding 
enmestness  in  the  admonitions  to  peace  : 


this  continues,  if  possible  with  doepen- 
jng  Boloninity,  perhaps  liecausc  so  io- 
etfectivc,  during  the  whole  seven  ^ears 
from  tha  accession  of  Oregorj,  1370, 
to  the  death  of  Edward  III.,  1377. 
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abandoned  by  the  Popes,  e.xcept  to  be  tyrannised  over 
and  burthoned  with  inordinate  exactions  by  weak  and 
venal  Legates,  unworthy  successors  of  the  able  and 
vigorous  Albomoz,  seemed  determined  altogether  to 
revolt  from  allegiance  to  the  Pope.  Bernabo  Visconti 
aimed  at  absolute  dominion ; he  laughed  to  scorn  the 
excommunications  repeated  from  time  to  time,  if  possible, 
with  accumulated  maledictions.  One  of  these  contained 
a prohibition  against  intermarriages  with  the  females  of 
tliat  house — an  invention  of  Papal  presumption  reserved 
for  this  late  period,  but  an  idle  protest  against  the 
splendid  and  royal  connexions  already  formed  by  that 
aspiring  family.  The  Free  Companies — that  more 
Deci>  13JJ  of  Englishman,  John  Hawkwood, 

taking  service  with  the  highest  bidder,  or,  if 
unhired,  plundering  and  wasting  under  their  own 
banner  — inflicted  impartial  misery  on  Guelf  and 
Ghibelline.'’ 

In  the  north  the  Viscontis  were  all-powerful ; the 


There  U A striking  letter  to  the  BUck 
Prince  (who  must  have  received  it 
when  perhaps  under  his  slow  mortal 
illness,  near  his  end),  dwelling  on  all 
the  horrors  of  war.  Did  the  Black 
Prince  think  of  the  massacre  of 
Limoges  f June  2,  1374  (vol.  xivii.). 
Among  other  powers  the  Nuncios  have 
that  of  consea'ating  or  ordering  oon- 
secration  of  churches,  and  of  purifying 
cemeteries  polluted  by  the  burial  of 
excommunicatctl  persons;  having  first' 
exhumed  and  cast  out  their  bodies,  if 
they  could  be  discerned.  March  9, 
1371.  They  have  very  large  powers 
of  granting  beneBcw,  of  visiting 
monasteries,  dfescribed  as,  in  England, 
in  great  need  of  vUitation.  One  hundred 
women,  of  high  birth  and  rasJtf  to  be 


named  by  the  Nuncios;  some  of  them, 
with  four  **  honest  matrons,**  were  to 
enter  and  visit  any  convent  of  females, 
but  not  to  eat  or  sleep  therein.  The 
Nuncios  have  power  to  absolve  thirty 
persons  who  have  committed  homicide 
or  mutilation  on  deacons  or  arch* 
deacons,  with  a form  of  penance, 
scourging  in  the  church.  There  are 
several  of  these  powers  of  absolution ; 
one  for  the  homicide  of  priests.  The 
clergy  should  seem  to  have  fared  ill,  or 
to  have  exposed  themselves  in  these 
wars. 

**  There  is  a curious  history  of  the 
Free  Companies  by  lUcotti,  which, 
with  some  other  i-eceut  works,  does 
credit  to  the  modern  Italian  school  of 
history. 
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wretched  government  of  the  Papal  Legates  raised  the 
whole  south  in  one  wide  revolt”  Even  in  Florence, 
Ghibellinism  was  in  the  ascendant.  A league  was 
formed,  after  some  years,  which  comprehended  the 
Viscontis,  Joanna  of  Naples,  Florence,  Pisa,  Sienna, 
Lucca,  Arezzo,  against  the  iniquitous  ecclesiastical  rule. 
Viterbo,  Montefiascone,  Nafni,  raised  the  banner  of 
liberty  ; in  the  next  month,  Perugia,  Assisi,  Spoleto, 
Gubbio,  Urbino,  Cagli,  Fermo.  Though  the  Cardinal 
Legate  let  loose  John  Hawk  wood,  now  in  the  pay  of 
the  Church,  in  a few  days  eighty  cities,  castles,  and 
fortresses  had  thrown  off  the  Papal  rule.  Early  in  the 
next  year  followed  Ascoli,  Civita  Vecchia,  Ilavenna, 
and  other  cities.  Bologna  drove  out  the  Cardinal,  who 
fled  in  disguise.  Forft  raised  the  standard  of  the 
OrdelafB.  Hawkwood,  now  receiving  no  pay,  paid 
himself  by  the  sack  of  Faenza,  Imola,  Camerino, 
Macerata,  fell  under  the  domim'on  of  the  Alidori  and 
Eodolf  di  Vacano. 

The  Pope  had  no  resources  but  in  the  wealth  at  his 
command.  The  tenths  were  levied  in  all  the  xentiu 
remote  kingdoms  of  Christendom — in  Poland, 

Hungary,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  even  in 

the  British  Isles  — to  subjugate  the  immediate  subjects 

of  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter.*  Wealth  could  raise 

' 1375.  Mimtori,  Ann.  tub  aon.  of  England.  He  a subtidj^ 

4 March  10»  1372,  Gregoi-jr  XI.  seemingly  a Toluntary  one,  in  England, 
writes  to  the  Archbishop  and  Bishops  — MS.,  B.  M.,  March  10,  1372. 
of  England,  describing  the  enormous  * Throughout  it  is  the  war  urged 
espenses  of  the  Roman  See  in  Italy,  by  the  Viscontis,  Bernabo,  and  Galcano, 
the  usurpation  of  the  Papal  rights  and  those  sons  of  iniquity,  which  enforces 
territories.  He  has  obtained  suleidiet  and  justifies  his  exactions  on  the 
from  the  prelates  and  clergy  of  France,  English  Church.  At  one  time  b«  de* 
Spain,  Germany,  and  almost  all  the  mands  100,000  gold  florins  (July  1, 
fisithful  in  Christ,  except  the  kingdom  1372),  at  another  60,000,  It  is  n 
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armies : in  those  calamitous  times  there  were  soldiers 
to  be  hired  for  any  cause.  A formidable  force  of  wild 
and  barbarous  Bretons  was  levied : the  fears  of  Italy 
magnified  them  to  fourteen  thousand,  they  were  at  the 
least  foiu:  thousand  men.  Under  the  command  of  the 
Cardinal  Robert  of  Geneva,  unopposed  by  the  Visconti 
(the  Pope,  by  the  surrender  of  Vercelli  and  other  cities, 
had  bought  off  Galeazzo  Visconti),  they  were 
let  loose  on  wretched  Romagna.  They  achieved 
no  conquests : but  by  their  excesses  they  made  the 
Papal  sway  only  more  profoundly  odious. 

None  but  the  Pope  himself  could  restore  the  Papal 
power.  He  must  himself  rule  in  Italy,  or  cease  to  rule. 
The  mind  of  Gregory  XI.  was  already  shaken : ’ he  had 
rebuked  a non-resident  prelate.  “ Why  do  you  not 
betake  yourself  to  your  diocese  ? ” “ Why  do  you  not 

betake  yourself  to  yours  ? ” was  the  taunting  reply.  An 
ambassador  of  a singular  cliaracter  accepted  a mission 
caiiitrine  oi  Florence  to  reconcile  that  city  with  the 

sicnn*.  Pope.  Catherine  of  Sienna  was  at  the  height 
of  her  fame  for  sanctity.*  Already  she  had  sent  to  the 


case  when,  acconling  to  the  Constita* 
tions  of  the  Council  of  Vienne,  they 
might  ]xiwn  their  chalices,  books,  the 
ornaments  of  t-hurcbes  and  altars. 
The  Pope  implores  the  King  not  to 
impede  the  collection,  as  he  is  a 
Catlioiic  prince  of  Catholic  parents 
(the  King’s  otBcers  (gentes)  had  been 
guilty  of  this),  nor  to  favour  the  con- 
tumacious clergy  who  will  not  pay. 
The  letter  to  Kdwaid  is  submissively 
uigent ; no  nienat'c  of  censure.  iVfter- 
wurds  Uie  Bisiiop  of  Lincoln  and  the 
King’s  justiciaries  are  cited  to  Aviguon 
for  impeding  the  colleition. 

* Above  two  years  before  his  return 


he  writes  to  King  Edward  III. (Jan.  9i 
1375)  ; ” EUi  debitum  honestatis  ex- 
pcBcat  ut  sneram  urbem,  iu  quA,  princi- 
palis sedes  nostra  cousistit,  personaliter 
visitemus  . . . . ut  quam  cito  com- 
mode fieri  poterit  accedanms.”  He 
adds  the  further  he  U distant,  the 
more  tlie  Church  in  England  requires 
tire  support  of  the  King ; he  rommends 
it  to  tlie  care  of  Edward.  He  positively 
states  his  inteutiou  of  being  iu  Home 
the  autumn  of  that  year,  1375. 

f One  inofit  extraoi'dinary  letter  of 
S.  Catherine  of  Sitama  may  illustmte 
the  times,  the  woman,  the  religion  : it 
is  addressed  to  her  confessor,  l^aymond 
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Pope  a solemn  admonition  to  name  worthy  Cardinals. 
She  appeared  at  Avignon ; she  urged,  she  implored  the 
Pope  to  return  to  Italy.  The  visions  of  another  saint, 
S.  Brigitta  of  Sweden,  had  been  long  full  of  the  same 
heaven-inspired  remonstrances;  Christ  had  spoken  by 
that  holy  virgin.'* 


of  Capua,  who  was  nt  Rome.  When 
•he  wrote  it  she  can  hardly  have  been 
more  than  32.  She  urges  Raymond  in 
the  most  rapturous  phrases  to  hide  | 
himself  in  the  wounded  side  of  the  j 
Son  of  God.  Catherine  herself, 

says  her  biographer,  was  permitted 
constantly  to  approach  her  lips  to  the 
side  of  the  Lord,  and  to  quaif  his 
blood.)  It  is  a dwelling  full  of 
delicious  odours ; even  sin  takes  a 
sweet  perfume,*’  **  Oh  blood  I oh  fii*e ! 
oh  ineffable  love ! ” But  the  object  of 
the  letter  is  to  relate  the  execution  of , 
a man,  young  or  old  does  not  appear, 
nor  for  what  crime  he  suffered,  but 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was 
political,  not  religious.  The  day 
before  his  death  she  conducted  him  to 
the  Mass ; he  rea?ived  the  Eucharist, 
from  which  he  had  before  kept  aloof. 
The  rest  of  the  day  was  passed  in  in- 
effable spiritual  transports.  **  Remain 
with  me,**  be  said,  **  and  1 shall  die 
content-’*  His  head  reposed  on  her 
bosom.  She  awaited  him  next  morning 
on  the  scaffold  ; she  laid  her  bead  down 
on  the  block ; she  obtained  not  what 
she  ardently  desired.  He  came  at 
length,  suffered  his  fate  with  the  gentle- 
of  a lamb,  ntioring  the  name  of 
the  Saviour,  She  reoeiveil  his  head  in 
her  hands.  At  that  moment  appeared 
to  her  the  God-Man  with  the  brightness 
of  the  sun.  She  was  assured  of  her 


friend’s  salvation.  She  would  not  wash 
off  the  stain  of  the  rich  smelling  blood 
from  her  garments.  Yet,  though  she 
must  remain  on  earth,  the  first  stone 
of  her  tomb  was  laid,  “ Sweet  Jesus  ! 
Jesus  Love  I ” My  attention  was 
directed  to  tliis  remarkable  letter  (the 
97th  in  Gigli's  edition)  by  a translation 
in  the  Annales  Arch^Iogiqnes,  vol.  xi. 

р.  85.  S.  Catherine  had  the  stigmata. 
And  this  woman  interposed  between 
Popes,  Princes,  and  Kepublica  1 

^ Revelationnm  S.  Brigittsc,  L.  iv. 

с.  cxxxvii.  et  seqq.  The  Saint  is 
especially  denunciatory  of  the  Curia  of 
Gregory  XI,  at  Avignon.  “ Quid  feci 
tibi,  Gregori.  Ego  «iiro  p-ntienter  per- 
misi  tc  ascendcre  ad  Summum  Pontifi- 
ratnm,  et  pnedixi  tibi  Tolunt'item 
meam,  per  literas  de  Roma,  tibi  divinft 

revelatione  transrais.vas Quid 

ergo  pro  tantis  beneficiis  rependis  mihi  ? 
Et  cur  facis  hoc,  videlicet  quod  in 
Curi&  tu&  n^nat  siiperbia  maxima, 
cupiditos  insatiabilis,  et  luxuria  mihi 
exccrabilis',  ac  etiam  vontgo  pessima 
horribilis  sjTnoniae  ? Insuper  etiam 
rapis  et  deproNlai-is  a me  innumcrabiles 
animoa.  . , . Et  ideo  culjwi  tua  est. 
. . **  She  prophesies  his  speeiiy  death, 
if  he  thinks  of  returning  to  Avignon. 
These  two  huge  volumes,  ‘ Revciationes 
S.  Brigitt*  * are  for  the  fnost  part  mystic 
rhapsodies,  visions  of  the  Saviour,  and 
the  Virgin,  full  of  strange  pious 
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The  commission,  however,  entrusted  to  S.  Catherine 
of  Sienna  for  the  reconciliation  of  contumacious  Florence 
failed  till,  after  the  accession  of  Urban  VI.,  her  words 
wrought  with  irresistible  influence  on  the  more  than 
Oct,  j.  wavering  Pope.  Gregory  XI.,  notwithstanding 
the  opposition  of  the  Cardinals,  though  six  of 
them  remained  at  Avignon,  embarked,  like  his  pre- 
decessor, at  Marseilles,*  put  in  at  Genoa,  and  then 
landed  near  Cometo.  His  voyage  was  not  so  prosperous. 
Pope  *u  out  many  ships  were  lost,  the  Bishop  of  Lucca 
foriui/.  drowned.  The  I’ope  passed  the  Feast  of 

the  Nativity  at  Cometo.  On  the  seventeentR  day  after, 
ho  arrived  by  sea,  and  sailed  up  the  Tiber  to  Home. 
All  was  outward  splendour  and  rejoicing  in  Rome,  pro- 
cessions through  decorated  streets,  banquets,  a jubilant 
people,  every  one  prostrate  before  the  successor  of  St 
Peter. *•  But  before  long  the  Bannerets  of  the  Regions, 
who  had  cast  down  their  ensigns  of  authority  at  the  feet 


allegory  : and  frequoit  free  and  bold 
oetuiures  of  the  clergy,  cardinals,  even 
the  Pope,  See  I...  1.  c.  41.  After  de- 
scribing the  guilt  of  Liictfer,  Pilate, 
Judas,  the  Jews,  she  adds  of  the 
Pope,  **  Similis  es  Lucifero,  injnstior 
PHato,  immitior  Judn,  abhominabilior 
Judaiis."  L.  iii.  c.  27.  She  contrasts 
the  Papacy  from  the  days  of  S.  Peter 
to  Coelextine  V.  with  the  Papacy  after 
'^sedcmascend't  superbia.*'  L.  vii.c.  7. 
**  Multi  summi  Pontiflces  fuemnt  ante 
Jonnnem  Pnpom(Jobn  XXI.)qui  sunt 
ininfemo.*’  In  all  these  female  Hevela* 
lions  there  is  a prompter  and  guide 
behind,  and  he  is  always  a Fiiar. — See 
Prologus  D.  Alphonsi,  c.  2. 

1 He  won  at  Marseilles,  Sept.  29 ; 
at  Genoa,  Oct.  23-4;  St  Peter’s, 


Rome,  April,  1377.— Docamenta  in 
MS.,  B.  M. 

' Compare  the  account  in  rude  verse 
by  Peter,  Bishop  of  Senig^Ha  : — 

* Egmdiente  smnmo  Pontlflce  S.  IHtuU  ps« 
Utium  sffucrant  miUe  bislrlooes  . . . 
Veri  non  crod<‘bam  In  pnraentl  wculo 
vidcrc  Uotsm  gioriun  ocuIU  proprils. 
Dire  fiiilgstnr  Pra«ul  prottxUate  Itlnerla 
cum  suU  SMTulift  . . . 

Membra  fstlgsU  debiltUtnone  magnifled 
gruuuatls  fercults  refodllavimns.'’ 

jiptid  JiayrutJd.  1377, 1. 

The  whole  dreary  but  curious  poem, 
which  describes  minutely  the  journey 
from  Avignon  to  Marseilles,  the  voyage 
from  Marseilles  to  Cometo,  from  Cor- 
ncto  to  Home,  the  retirement  to 
Anagni,  may  be  read,  if  it  can  be  read, 
in  Ciaccotiius  and  in  Muratori. 
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of  the  Pontiff,  resumed  their  independent  rule.  De 
Vico,  the  Prefect  of  the  city,  held  Viterbo  and  Monto- 
fiascone ; not  a city  returned  to  its  allegiance.  The 
sack  of  Faenza  and  Cesena  by  the  sanguinary  Cardinal 
Kobert  and  his  Bretons,  and  by  the  soldiers  of  Hawk- 
wood,  whom  he  called  to  his  aid,  deepened,  if  it  could 
be  deepened,  the  aversion  ; scenes  of  rape  and  bloodshed, 
which  even  shocked  those  times,  were  perpetrated  under 
the  Papal  banner.” 

Gregory  had  the  barren  consolation,  that  beyond  the 
Alps  he  had  still  some  power.  The  Emperor  Charles  IV. 
humbly  sought  his  influence  to  obtain  the  succession  for 
his  son  Wenceslaus.  Even  in  Italy,  wherever  his  autho- 
rity was  acceptable,  it  was  admitted.  Sicily  was  erected 
into  an  independent  kingdom,  that  of  Trinacria. 

But  neither  the  awe  of  his  spiritual  authority,  though 
he  launched  excommunication  and  interdict  with  un- 


**  On  the  mmsacre  of  Ceeena  read 
the  passage  from  a very  remarkable 
Canzone  of  F.  Sacchetti,  the  writer  of 
loose  novels  and  powerful  sermons,  as 
well  as  poet.  He  was  a contemporary. 
The  Poet  writes  of  the  frightful 
carnage: 

**  Per  Ingrasare  1 pord  dl  Brettagna.** 
The  Breton  soldiers  of  Cardinal  Robert 
He  charges  the  guilt  on  the  Pope 
himself 

**  K tu.  ch«  set  pci  del  vfcario  (n  terra, 

Non  peml  cbe  a lai  ne  venga  II  leoo, 

Cbe  per  lo  tuo  dlfetto  sente,  c vode 
J1  popol  too  oercar  P altnii  mercede." 
After  two  other  frightful  charges, 

**  ten*,  mlddlal.  cmdele  e ferm, 

F'a  I’  Innocente  songue  dt  Cesena, 

Sparto  da  lupl  tool  con  tania  rabbia; 
(iravldee  vecchle  morte  in  grande  scblera, 
TagllarMlo  merabrl,  c segando  ognl  vena ; J 
Pulaelle  preae:  edir : Cbi  t'ba,  se  1’  abUa.  | 
E altre  rlfuggite  in  nuova  gabbia. 

Alcnoe  co'  tandulli  per  piu  scetnpl 
Segulte  a morie  so  i'  altar  d«  tempt. 


0 terra,  o lago  rosM  del  lor  sangne, 

0 Pontlflce.’” 

Oiffli,  Ttto  di  F.  SaedieUi,  prefixed  lo 
Works,  p.  xxvU,  l‘'lrenic,  1S68. 

I will  add  the  judgement  of  Sacchetti 
ns  a theologian,  on  the  validity  of  a 
Papal  excommunication  : **  Un’  altra 
opinione  tengono  molti  uomenl  gross], 
• dieono  che  chi  muore  soomunicato  h 
dannato.  Sentmtia  Pastoris  justa  vel 
injuita  timenda  esf.  E si  dee  tern  ere 
la  sentenzia  del  pastore  o giusta  o in* 
giusU ; ma  la’ngiusta  non  mi  danna, 
roa  faromi  meritare  s'  io  la  porto  pa* 
zientemente.  Se  la  sentenzia  ingiusta 
mi  danna&se,dunquc  potrebbe  il  papao 
il  vescovo  pi(i  che  la  justizia  divina,  se 
la  loro  injustizia  annnllaase  la  justizia 
di  Dio ; e questo  non  pud  essere ; 
ndunque  la  scomunica  inginsta  non 
danna,  ma  piu  tosto  salvn  chi  pazienta* 
mente  la  porta." — Sermona  riv.  p.  46. 
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wearied  hand,  nor  his  gentler  virtues,  could  allay  the 
evils  which  seventy  years  absence  of  the  Popes  from 
Eome  had  allowed  to  grow  up.  During  the  retreat  of 
Gregory  from  the  heats  of  the  summer  to  Anagni  were 
made  some  approaches  to  pacification  with  the  Prefect 
de  Vico  and  with  Florence.  The  Pope  despatched 
the  holy  Catherine  of  Sienna  to  Florence  as  a mediator 
of  peace.  But  the  delays  of  the  Saint,  and  her  inter- 
course with  some  of  the  Guelfic  leaders  in  somewhat  of 
a worldly  and  political  spirit,  inflamed  the  fury  of  the 
adverse  £action.s.“  They  threatened  to  seize 
and  burn  the  wicked  woman.  She  hardly 
escaped  political  martyrdom. 


■ “ Cura  hec  sacra  virgo  me  teste 
(her  biographer  and  confessor)  de  raan- 
dato  felicU  memoriae  1).  Gregoriihujus 
nominis  Paps  XI.  acce88is.M?t  Floreo- 
tiara  (quie  pro  tunc  rebellis  erat  et 
contumax  in  conspectu  Ecclesise)  pro 
pace  tractand&  inter  Pastorem  et  ores, 
ibique  multas  persecutioncs  injustns 
fuisset  paiisa  . . , nullo  modo  voluil 
reeedere,  quousque  defuncto  Gregorio, 
Urbaniis  VI.,  succcMor  eju«  pacero 
fecit  cum  Florentini-s  prietlictis.”  It 
will  reconcile  this  with  the  text,  if  it  is 
supjiosed  that  she  went  to  Avignon 
before  on  a mission  from  one  of  the 
parties  in  Florence.  Urban  VI.  after- 
wards sent  for  her  to  Home,  tlirough 
her  confessor.  She  went  unwiHiugly, 
but  went. — Vit.  apnd  Bolland,  c.  i. 
p.  111.  Alban  Butler  has  told  well, 
though  not  quite  fully,  the  Life  of 
Catherine  of  Sienna. — April  30.  S. 
Catherine  of  Sienna  learned  to  read  at 
race  by  spiritual  inspiration  of  the 
Saviour.  She  learned  by  the  wimc 
all-powerful  influence  to  write,  while 
she  was  asleep  ; but  in  this  latter  ac- 


quirement she  was  aided  by  S.  John 
the  Evangelist  and  S.  fhomas  Aquinas. 
I have,  .since  the  second  edition,  read 
a Life  of  Catherine,  by  M.  Mnlan. 
No  book  ever  so  sorely  tried  my  dis- 
{xisition  to  believe  men  to  be  in  earnest, 
when  they  think  themselves  to  be  so. 
But  the  life  of  S.  Catherine,  as  related 
by  M.  Malan,  is  a curious  phpical  as 
Well  as  religious  study ; a singular 
display  of  an  intensely  hysterical 
temperament,  wrought  up  by  the  cir- 
cumstances and  superstitions  of  the 
times.  The  man  named  in  the  extract 
above  was,  according  to  M.  Malan, 
Nicolas  Toldoof  Perugia,  who  suffered 
under  the  cruel  Terrorism  of  the 
Monte  dei  Heformatori,  at  Sienna. 
M.  Malan  will  hardly  suppose  how 
disgustingly  profane,  too  profane  to  be 
ludicrous,  is  much  on  what  he  en- 
larges with  rapture,  to  others  of  more 
sensitive,  and  assuredly  not  less  sincere 
piety.  liead  too  on  Catherine  of 
Sienna  an  Article  in  the  Archivto 
Storico  luliano,  by  Toromaseo,  vol.  xii. 
3.  pp.  21,  45. 
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But  these  negotiations  dragged  heavily  on.  A great 
congress  was  held  at  Sarzana.  The  main  diffi- 
culty  was  a demand  by  the  Pope  for  the  «■«* **. 
reimbursement  of  800,000  florins  expended  in  the  war 
through  the  contumacy  of  the  Florentines.  The  Flo- 
rentines retorted  that  the  war  was  caused  by  the  mal- 
administration of  the  Cardinal  Legates. 

Pope  Gregory,  worn  out  with  disease  and  disappoint- 
ment, and  meditating  his  return  to  Avignon,  or 
died,  leaving  all  in  irreparable  confusion,  con- 
fusion  to  be  still  aggravated  by  the  conse- 
quences  of  his  death." 

With  Gregory  XI.  terminated  the  Babylonish  cap- 
tivity of  the  Popedom,  succeeded  by  the  great  schism 
which  threatened  to  divide  Latin  Christendom  in  per- 
petuity between  two  lines  of  successors  of  St.  Peter, 
and  finally  to  establish  a Transalpine  and  a Cisalpine 
Pope.’’ 


* Muratori,  sub  urn. 
f The  will  of  Hope  Gregory  XI.' 
may  be  read  in  D’Achery,  Ut.  p.  738.  ; 
The  whole  gives  a high  notion  of  his  ' 
character  as  a man  of  conscience  and 
piety.  There  is  this  singular  }>oasage  : 

**  Quod  si  ill  Consistorio  nut  in  publicis 
oonsiliis  cx  lapsu  lingtix,  vel  etiam 
IfCtitii  inordinat4,  aut  prxsetitiA  mag> 
natooi  ad  eorum  forsiin  eompIacentiAm, 
sea  ex  allquali  dUtcmperantiA  aut 
snpeiiluitate  aliquft  dixerimus  errores 
contra  Catholicam  fidem  . . . seu  for*  j 
sitan  adhscrendo  aliquorum  opioionibus  > 
contrariis  fidei  Catholicse*  scienter,  quod  | 
non  credimus,  rel  etiam  ignoranter, ' 
aut  daodo  favorem  aliquibua  ocntra 


Catholicam  religionem  obloqticntibas, 
ilia  express^  e(  s]ieciaiiter  revocamus, 
delesLomur  et  habero  volumus  pit)  non 
dictis.*'  Is  not  this  to  be  taken  as 
illustrating  tlie  free  couvei'sation  at  the 
court  of  Avignon  ? See  also  the  very 
curious  account  of  the  interview  of 
Gregory  XI.  with  two  of  the  German 
Friends  of  God,  Nicol.as  of  Boble  (see 
Book  xiv.  c.  7),  the  friend  of  Tauler — 
the  anger  of  the  Pope  at  being  rebuked 
by  two  such  plain-spokeu  men,  his 
gentleness  and  meekness,  and  fiiendli* 
ness,  when  he  disoovei-ed  their  deep  and 
earnest  piety.— >Karl  Schmidt,  Dor  Got- 
tesfreund  in  XIV.  Jahrhundei't. 
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CHAPTER  L 

The  Schism. 

Gregory  XI.  had  hardly  expired  when  Rome  burst  out 
into  a furious  tumult.  A Roman  Pope,  at  M.rehjT 
least  an  Italian  Pope,  was  the  universal  outcry. 

The  Conclave  must  be  overawed;  the  hateful  domina- 
tion of  a foreign,  a French  Pontiff  must  be  broken  up, 
and  for  ever.  This  was  not  unforeseen.  Before  his 
death  Gregory  XI.  had  issued  a Bull,*  conferring  the 
amplest  powers  on  the  Cardinals  to  choose,  according  lo 
their  wisdom,  the  time  and  the  place  for  the  election. 
It  manifestly  contemplated  their  retreat  from  the  tur- 
bulent streets  of  Rome  to  some  place  where  their 
deliberations  would  not  be  overborne,  and  the  pre- 
dominant French  interest  would  maintain  its  superiority. 
On  the  other  hand  there  were  serious  and  not  ground- 
less apprehensions  that  the  fierce  Breton  and  Gascon 
bands,  at  the  command  of  the  French  Cardinals,  might 
dictate  to  the  Conclave.  The  Romans  not  only  armed 
their  civic  troops,  but  sent  to  Tivoli,  Velletri,  and  the 
neighbouring  cities;  a strong  force  was  mustered  to 
keep  the  foreigners  in  check.  Throughout  the  interval 
between  the  funeral  of  Gregory  and  the  opening  of 


* The  Bull  iu  RajuUd.  1378. 
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the  Conclave,  the  Cardinals  were  either  too  jealously 
■n»  Ooo-  watched,  or  thought  it  imprudent  to  attempt 
flight.  Sixteen  Canlinals  were  present  at 
Rome,'’  one  Spaniard,  eleven  French,  four  Italians.' 

The  ordinary  measures  were  taken  for  openiner 
the  Conclave  in  the  palace  near  St.  Peter’s. 
Five  Romans,  two  ecclesiastics  and  three  laymen,  and 
three  Frenchmen  were  appointed  to  wait  upon  and  to 
guard  the  Conclave.  The  Bishop  of  Marseilles  repre- 
sented the  great  Chamberlain,  who  holds  the  supreme 
authority  during  the  vacancy  of  the  Pope<lom.  The 
Chamberlain  the  Archbishop  of  Arles,  brother  of  tlie 
Cardinal  of  Limoges,  had  withdrawn  into  the  Castle  of 
St.  Angelo,  to  secure  his  own  fierson,  and  to  occupy 
that  important  fortress. 

The  nine  solemn  days  fully  elapsed,  on  the  7th  of 
April  they  assembled  for  the  Conclave.  At  that  instant 
(inauspicious  omen !)  a terrible  flasli  of  lightning,  fol- 
lowed by  a stunning  peal  of  thunder,  struck  through 
the  liall,  burning  and  splitting  some  of  the  furniture. 
The  Hall  of  Conclave  was  crowded  by  a fierce  rabble, 
who  refused  to  retire.  After  about  an  hour’s  strife,  tlie 
Bishop  of  Marseilles,  by  threats,  by  persuasion,  or  by 
entreaty,  had  expelled  all  but  about  forty  wild  men, 
armed  to  the  teeth.  These  ruffians  rudely  and  inso- 
lently searched  the  whole  building  ; they  looked  under 
the  beds,  they  examined  the  places  of  retreat.  They 
would  satisfy  themselves  whether  any  armed  men  were 

^ Sc«  in  Sismondi  Repub.  lUJ.  vii.  | the  eli'ctiuii  of  Ui  bon  VI.  This  was 
p.  107  (or  in  Ciacconiuii),  the  lUt  of  supposed  to  depeixl  on  the  election  not 
the  Cardiiud-s  and  their  titles.  Sis*  having  been  compulsory ; but  if  one 
mondi  throughout  has  followed  Thomas  thing  be  clear,  it  is  that  the  majority 
di  Aoemo.  But  perhaps  Aoemo*s ' would  have  preferred  a French  Pope, 
account  is  rather  suspicious,  as  his  — Baluz.  in  Not.  p.  1065. 
object  was  to  prove  the  legitimacy  ofj  « Orsini,  Klorpncc,MiUii, St.  Peter's. 
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concealed,  whether  there  was  any  hole,  or  even  drain 
through  which  the  Cardinals  could  escape.  All  the 
time  they  shouted,  “ A lioman  Pojie  1 we  will  liave  a 
Homan  Pope !”  Those  without  echoed  back  the  savage 

yell.**  Before  long  appeared  two  ecclesiastics,  p 

announcing  themselves  as  delegated  by  the  *““• 
commonalty  of  Itome;  they  demanded  to  speak  with 
the  Cardinals.  The  Cardinals  dared  not  refuse.  The 
Humans  represented,  in  firm  but  not  disrespectful  lan- 
guage, that  for  seventy  years  the  holy  Homan  people 
had  been  without  their  pastor,  the  supreme  head  of 
Christendom.  In  Home  were  many  noble  and  wise 
ecclesiastics  equal  to  govern  the  Church;  if  not  in 
Itome,  there  were  such  men  in  Italy.  They  intimated 
that  so  great  was  the  fury  and  determination  of  the 
people,  that  if  the  Conclave  should  resist,  there  might 
be  a general  massacre,  in  which  probably  they  them- 
selves, assuredly  the  Cardinals,  would  perish.  The 
Cardinals  might  hear  from  every  quarter  around  them 
the  cry,  “ A Homan  Pope  ! if  not  a Homan,  an  Italian !” 
The  Cardinals  replied,  that  such  aged  and  reverend 
men  must  know  the  rules  of  the  Conclave;  that  no 
election  could  bo  by  requisition,  favour,  fear,  or  tumult, 
but  by  the  interposition  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  To  reiter- 
ated persuasions  and  menaces  they  only  said,  “ We  are 
in  your  power;  you  may  kill  us,  but  we  must  act 
according  to  God’s  ordinance.  To-morrow  we  celebrate 
the  Mass  for  the  descent  of  tlie  Holy  Ghost ; as  the 
Holy  Ghost  directs,  so  shall  we  do.”  Some  of  the 

* The  accounts  of  this  remArkable  Cardinals.  That  in  the  second  Life  of 

transaction  are  perhaps  less  contra*  Gregory  XI.  (apud  Bainzium)  hns  to 
dictorj  than  at  first  appears.  Some  me  strong  internal  marks  of  truth  in 
are  from  eje-witaessea,  or  from  persons  its  minuteness  and  graphic  reality, 
m the  con^enoe  of  one  or  other  of  the 
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French  uttered  words  which  sounded  like  defiance. 
The  populace  cried,  “K  ye  persist  to  do  despite  to 
Christ,  if  we  have  not  a Roman  Pope,  we  will  hew 
these  Cardinals  and  Frenchmen  in  pieces.”  At  length 
the  Bishop  of  Marseilles  was  able  entirely  to  clear  the 
hall.  The  Cardinals  sat  down  to  a plentiful  repast; 
the  doors  were  finally  closed.  But  all  the  night 
through  they  heard  in  the  streets  the  unceasing  cla- 
mour, “A  lioman  Pope,  a Roman  Pope!”  Towards 
the  morning  the  tumult  became  more  fierce  and 
dense.  Strange  men  had  burst  into  the  belfry  of 
St.  Peter’s ; the  clanging  bells  tolled  as  if  all  ^me 
was  on  fire. 

Within  the  Conclave  the  tumult,  if  less  loud  and 
clamorous,  was  hardly  less  general.  The  confusion 
without  and  terror  within  did  not  allay  the  angry 
rivalry,  or  suspend  that  subtle  play  of  policy  peculiar 
to  the  form  of  election.  The  French  interest  was 
divided ; within  this  circle  there  was  another  circle. 
The  single  diocese  of  Limoges,  favoured  as  it  had  been 
by  more  than  one  Pope,  had  almost  strength  to  dictate 
to  the  Conclave.  The  Limousins  put  forward  the 
Cardinal  de  S.  Eustache.  Against  these  the  leader 
was  the  Cardinal  Robert  of  Geneva,  whose  fierce  and 
haughty  demeanour  and  sangumary  acts  as  Legate  had 
brought  so  much  of  its  unpopularity  on  the  administra- 
tion of  Gregory  XI.  With  Robert  were  the  four 
Italians  and  three  French  Cardinals.'  Rather  than  a 
Limousin,  Robert  wonld  even  consent  to  an  Italian. 
They  on  the  one  side,  the  Limousins  on  the  other,  had 
met  secretly  before  the  Conclave : the  eight  had  sworn 

* There  were  five, — Limoges,  Aigrefeuillo,  Poitou,  Majoris  MooaBterii  (SU 
Martin  in  Toun),  and  De  Vemy. 
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not  on  any  account  to  submit  to  the  election  of  a 
traitorous  Limousin.' 

All  the  sleepless  night  the  Cardinals  might  hear  the 
din  at  the  gate,  the  yells  of  the  people,  the  tolling  of 
the  bells.  There  was  constant  passing  and  repassing 
from  each  other’s  chambers,  intrigues,  altercations,  ma- 
noeuvres, proposals  advanced  and  rejected,  promises  of 
support  given  and  withdrawn.  Many  names  were  put 
up.  Of  the  Komans  within  the  Conclave  two  only  were 
named,  the  old  Cardinal  of  St.  Peter’s  and  the  Cardinal 
Jacobo  Orsini.  The  Limousins  advanced  in  turn  almost 
every  one  of  their  faction ; no  one  but  himself  thought 
of  Robert  of  Geneva. 

In  the  morning  the  disturbance  without  waxed  more 
terrible.  A vain  attempt  was  made  to  address  the 
populace  by  the  three  Cardinal  Priors ; they  were  driven 
from  the  windows  with  loud  derisive  shouts,  “ A Roman ! 
a Roman  ! ” For  now  the  alternative  of  an  Italian  had 
been  abandoned ; a Roman,  none  but  a Roman,  would 
content  the  people.  The  madness  of  intoxication  was 
added  to  the  madness  of  popular  fury.  The  rabble  had 
broken  open  the  Pope’s  cellar,  and  drunk  his  rich  wines.* 
In  the  Conclave  the  wildest  projects  were  started.  The 
Cardinal  Orsini’s  was  to  dross  up  a Minorite  Friar  (pro- 
bably a Spiritual)  in  the  Papal  robes,  to  show  him  to 
the  people,  and  so  for  themselves  to  effect  their  escape 
to  some  safe  place,  and  proceed  to  a legitimate  election. 
The  Cardinals,  from  honour  or  from  fear,  shrunk  from 
this  trick. 


^ See  in  Raynaldus  the  eUtemeut  of 
the  Bishop  of  Cassaoo,  the  confidential 
friend  of  Robert  of  Genera. 

f **  Sitibnndi  et  sitientes,  rolentes 
bibere  de  bono  rino  Papali,  aperuenmt 
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cellarinm  Domini  rapec,  in  quo  ezant 
Tina  Gncca,  Gamaria,  Malroisia,  et 
direraa  alia  riua  bona."— Thomas  di 
Acemo,  apud  Morator.  iii. 
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At  length  both  parties  seemed  to  concur.  Each  claimed 
credit  for  first  advancing  the  name,  which  most  after- 
wards repudiated,  of  the  Archbishop  of  Bari,  a man  of 
Archbtohop  rcpute  f(jr  theologic  and  legal  erudition,  an 
of  luri.  Italian,  but  a subject  of  the  Queen  of  Naples, 
who  was  also  the  Countess  of  Provence.  They  came  to 
the  nomination.  The  Cardinal  of  Florence  projwsed 
the  Cardinal  of  St.  Peter’s.  The  Cardinal  of  Limoges 
arose,  “ The  Cardinal  of  St.  Peter’s  is  too  old.  The 
Cardinal  of  Florence  is  of  a city  at  war  with  the  Holy 
See.  I reject  the  Cardinal  of  Jlilan  as  the  subje<-t  of 
the  Visconti,  the  most  deadly  enemy  of  the  Church. 
The  Cardinal  Orsini  is  too  young,  and  we  must  not 
yi«dd  to  the  clamour  of  the  Romans.  I vote  for  Bartho- 
lomew I’rignani,  Archbishop  of  Bari.”  " All  was  accla- 
mation ; Orsini  alone  stood  out:  he  as]>ircd  to  bo  the 
PojMJ  of  the  Romans. 

But  it  was  Uk)  late ; the  mob  was  thundering  at  the 
gates,  menacing  death  to  the  Cardinals,  if  they  had  not 
immediately  a Roman  I’ontiff.  The  feeble  defences 
sounded  as  if  they  were  shattering  down ; the  tramp  of 
the  populace  was  almost  heard  within  the  Hall.  They 
forced  or  j^rsuaded  the  aged  Cardinal  of  St.  Peter’s  to 
make  a desperate  eft’ort  to  save  their  lives.  He  apjieared 
at  the  window,  hastily  attired  in  what  either  was  or 
seemed  to  be  the  Pupal  stole  and  mitre.  There  was  a 
jubilant  and  triumphant  cry,  “ We  have  a Roman  Pope, 
the  Cardinal  of  St.  Peter’s.  Long  live  Rome  ! long  live 
St.  Peter!”  The  populace  became  even  more  frantic 
with  joy  than  before  with  wrath.  One  band  hastened 
to  the  Cai-dinal’s  palace,  and,  according  to  the  strange 


^ A Nicm  sap,  **  Per  clectioaetn  uniformem  scilicet  nemiuc  eorum  discre- 
— [)e  Schii»m.  c.  11. 
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usage,  broke  in,  threw  the  furniture  into  the  streets,  and 
sacked  it  from  top  to  bottom.  Those  around  the  Hall 
of  Conclave,  aided  by  the  connivance  of  some  of  the 
Cardinal’s  servants  within,  or  by  more  violent  efforts  of 
their  own,  burst  in  in  all  quarters.  The  supposed  Pope 
was  surrounded  by  eager  adorers ; they  were  at  his  feet ; 
they  pressed  his  swollen,  gouty  hands  till  he  shrieked 
from  pain,  and  began  to  protest,  in  the  strongest  lan- 
guage, that  ho  was  not  the  Pope. 

The  indignation  of  the  populace  at  this  disappointment 
was  aggravated  by  an  unlucky  confusion  of  names.  The 
Archbishop  was  mistaken  for  John  of  Bari,  of  the  bed- 
chamber of  the  late  Pope,  a man  of  harsh  manners  and 
dissolute  life,  an  object  of  general  hatred.*  Five  of  the 
Cardinals,  Robert  of  Geneva,  Acquasparta,  Viviers, 
Poitou,  and  De  Verny,  were  seized  in  their  attempt  to 
steal  away,  and  driven  back,  amid  contemptuous  boot- 
ings, by  personal  violence.  Night  came  on  again ; the 
populace,  having  pillirged  all  the  provisions  in  the  Con- 
clave, grew  weary  of  their  own  exccssea  The  Cardinals 
fled  on  all  sides.  Four  left  the  city ; Orsiui  and  S. 
Eustache  escaped  to  Vicovaro,  Robert  of  Geneva  to 
Zjigarolo,  St  Angelo  to  Guardia  ; six,  Limoges,  H’Aigre- 
feuille,  Poitou,  Viviers,  Brittany,  and  Marmoutiers,  to 
the  Castle  of  St  Angelo ; Florence,  Milan,  Montmayeur, 
Glandcve,  and  Luna,  to  their  own  strong  fortresses. 

The  Pope  lay  concealed  in  the  Vatican.  In  the 
morning  the  five  Cardinals  in  Rome  assembled  n^jion 
round  him.  A message  was  sent  to  the  Ban- 
nerets  of  Rome,  aimouncing  his  election.  The  six  Car- 
dinals in  St  Angelo  were  summoned  ; they  were  hardly 


I “Jo.  de  Bari  vulgahter  DUDCupatum,  Gallicum  t>eu  de  terr&  Lemovicensi 
oriendutn,  salis,  ut  fanuerat,  stiporbum»  pariteret  lascivum," — A N'ietn,  c.  11. 
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persuaded  to  leave  their  place  of  security ; but  without 
their  presence  the  Archbishop  would  not  declare  his 
assent  to  his  elevation.  The  Cardinal  of  Florence,  as 
Dean,  presented  the  Pope  Elect  to  the  Sacred  College, 
and  discoursed  on  the  text,  “ Such  ought  he  to  be,  an 
undefiled  High  Priest.”  The  Archbishop  began  a long 
harangue,  “ Fear  and  trembling  have  come 
upon  me,  the  horror  of  great  darkness.”  The 
Cardinal  of  Florence  cut  short  the  ill-timed  sermon, 
demanding  whether  he  accepted  the  Pontificate.  The 
Archbishop  gave  his  assent ; he  took  the  name  of 
Urban  VL  To  Deum  was  intoned;  ho  was  lifted  to 
the  throne.  Tlie  fugitives  returned  to  Home. 
April  i».  Urban  VI.  was  crowned  on  Easter  Day,  in 
the  Church  of  St,  John  Lateran.  All  the  Cardinals 
were  present  at  the  august  ceremony.  They  announced 
the  election  of  Urban  VI.  to  their  brethren  who  had  re- 
mained in  A\’ignon.'‘  Urban  himself  addressed  the 
usual  encyclic  letters,  proclaiming  his  elevation,  to  all 
the  Prelates  in  Christendom. 

None  but  He  who  could  read  the  hearts  of  men  could 
determine  how  far  the  nomination  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Bari  was  free  and  uncontrolled  by  the  terrors  of  the 
raging  populace ; but  the  acknowledgment  of  Urban  VI. 
by  all  the  Cardinals,  at  his  inauguration  in  the  holy 
office — their  assistance  at  his  coronation  without  protest, 
when  some  at  least  might  have  been  safe  beyond  the 
walls  of  Rome — their  acceptance  of  honours,  as  by  the 
Cardinals  of  Limoges,  Poitou,  and  Aigrefeuille — the 
homage  of  all™ — might  seem  to  annul  all  possible  irre- 


**  See  in  Heynoldue  the  letter  and 
•ignatures. 

■*  The  Ordinal  of  Amiens,  abeent 
M Legate  in  Tuscany,  came  to  Rome 


to  do  homage  to  the  Pope. — Raynald. 
sub  ann.  No.  zx. 

Thus  writes  S.  Catherine  of  Sienna, 
a resolute  Partisan  of  Pope  Urban  VI. : 
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gularity  in  the  election,  to  confirm  irrefragably  the 
legitimacy  of  his  title. 

Not  many  days  had  passed,  when  the  Cardinals  began 
to  look  with  dismay  and  bitter  repentance  on  their  own 
work.  “ In  Urban  VI.,”  said  a writer  of  tliese  times " 
(on  the  side  of  Urban  as  rightful  PontiflT),  “ was  verified 
the  proverb — None  is  so  insolent  as  a low  man  suddenly 
raised  to  power.”  The  high-born,  haughty,  luxurious 
Prelates,  both  French  and  Italian,  found  that  they  had 
set  over  themselves  a master  resolved  not  only  to  r^ress 
the  flagrant  and  inveterate  abuses  of  the  College  and  of 
the  Hierarchy,  but  also  to  force  on  his  reforms  in  the 
most  hasty  and  insulting  way.  He  did  the  harshest  things 
in  the  harshest  manner. 

The  Archbbhop  of  Bari,  of.  mean  birth,  had  risen  by 
the  virtues  of  a monk.  He  was  studious,  ch.rad„„, 
austere,  humble,”  a diligent  reader  of  the 
Bible,’’  master  of  the  canon  law,  rigid  in  his  fasts ; lie 
wore  haircloth  next  his  skia  His  time  was  divided 
between  study,  prayer,  and  business,  for  which  he  had 


•*  Questo  annaociaroDo  a Doi  e a voi»  e a 
U altri  sigDori  del  mondo,  manifestaDdo 
per  opera  qtiello  ch^  ci  dicevano  con 
parole : cio6  facendoli  reverentia,  e 
adonmdolo  com6  Christo  in  terra  e 
coronandolo  con  tanta  solenniti,  rifa* 
cendo  di  noro  la  elections  con  grande 
Concordia,  a lui  come  soinmo  Pontetice 
chieeeroD  le  gi'azie  e usaronle.  £ se 
non  ('uase  vero  chh  Papa  UrbatK)  fuase 
Papn,  e che  V baressero  eletto  per  paura, 
non  sarebbero  essi  degni  etenmlmente 
di  confoaione ; che  Je  colonne  dc  la 
aancta  Chiesa  poate  per  dilatare  la  fede 
per  timore  de  la  morte  corporals  voles- 
aeroo  dare  a loro  e a noi  morte  etemalc 
• . • . e non  sarebbero  eari  idolatri) 


adoi-ando  per  Christo  in  teira,  quel  che 
non  fussc/’~-Al  Ri  di  Francia,  EpUt. 
exevi. 

■ Theodore  A Niem,  Dci^ism.  1.  i. 
c.  7. 

**  Ante  Papatum  homo  humilis  et 
devotus,  et  retrahemt  manus  suas  ab 
Omni  munere,  inimicus  et  persecutor 
syrooniarum,  zelator  caritatis  et  jua- 
titiie,sed  nimis  sus  prudentis  ionitendo 
et  credeos  adulatoribus,” 

P In  person  he  was  **  brevis  statnra: 
et  spissus,  coloiis  lividi  sive  fusci.'*~ 
A Niem,  liv.  i.  ch.  i.  He  often  before 
his  papacy  made  k Niem  read  the  Bible 
to  him  till  he  fell  asleep. 
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great  aptitude.  From  the  poor  bishopric  of  Aeherontia 
he  had  been  promoted  to  the  archbishopric  of  Bari,  and 
had  presided  over  the  Papal  Chancery  in  Avignon.  The 
Monk  broke  out  at  once  on  his  elevation  in  the  utmost 
rudeness  and  rigour,  but  the  humility  changed  to  the 
most  offensive  haughtiness.  Almost  his  first  act  was  a 
public  rebuke  in  his  chapel  to  all  the  Bishops  present 
for  theh'  desertion  of  their  dioceses.  He  called  them 
peijured  traitors.'’  The  Bishop  of  Pampeluna  boldly 
repelled  the  cliarge ; he  was  at  Rome,  he  said,  on  the 
affairs  of  his  see.  lu  the  full  Consistoiy  Urban  preached 
on  the  text  “ I am  the  good  Shejiherd,”  and  inveighed 
in  a manner  not  to  be  mistaken  against  the  wealth  and 
luxury  of  the  Cardinals.  Their  voluptuous  banquets 
were  notorious  (Petrarch  had  declaimed  against  them). 
The  Pope  threatened  a sumjituary  law,  that  they  should 
have  but  one  dish  at  their  table : it  was  the  rule  of  his 
own  Order.  He  was  determined  to  extirpate  simony.  A 
Cardinal  who  should  receive  presents  he  menaced  with 
excommunication.  He  afl'ected  to  despise  wealth.  “ Thy 
money  perish  with  thee  1 ” he  said  to  a coUeetor  of  the 
Papal  revenue.  He  disdained  to  conceal  the  most  un- 
popular schemes;  he  declared  his  intention  not  to  leave 
Rome.  To  the  petition  of  the  Bannerets  of  Rome  for  a 
promotion  of  Cardinals,  ho  ojxmly  avowed  his  design  to 
make  so  large  a nomination  that  the  Italians  should 
resume  their  luscendancy  over  the  Ultramontanes.  The 
Cardinal  of  Genova  turned  pale,  and  left  the  Consistory. 
Urban  declared  himself  determined  to  do  equal  justice 
between  man  and  man,  between  the  Kings  of  France 
and  England.  The  French  Cardinals,  and  those  in  the 
pay  of  France,  heard  this  with  great  indignation.' 


^ **  Me  pra»ente,'*  writes k Niem.  c.  1 1 ].  * lUynaldas,  sub  ann. 
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The  manners  of  Urban  were  even  more  offensive  than 
his  acts.  “ Hold  your  tongue ! ” “ You  have  t^ed 

long  enough  1 ” wore  his  common  phrases  to  his  mitred 
counsellors.  He  called  the  Cardinal  Orsini  a fool.  He 
charged  the  Cardinal  of  S.  Marcellus  (of  Amiens),  on  his 
return  from  his  legation  in  Tuscany,  with  liaving  robbed 
the  treasures  of  the  Church.  The  charge  was  not  less 
insulting  for  its  justice.  The  Cardinal  of  Amiens,  in- 
stead of  allaying  the  feuds  of  France  and  England,  which 
it  was  his  holy  mission  to  allay,  had  inflamed  them  in 
order  to  glut  his  own  insatiable  avarice  by  draining  the 
wealth  of  both  countries  in  the  I’ope’s  name.’  “ As 
Archbishop  of  Bari,  you  lie,”  was  the  reply  of  the  high- 
born Frenchman.  On  one  occasion  such  high  words 
passed  with  the  Cardinal  of  Limoges,  that  but  for  the 
interjwsition  of  another  Cardinal  the  Bopo  would  have 
rushed  on  him,  and  there  hud  been  a personal  con- 
flict.* 

Such  were  among  the  stories  of  the  time.  Friends 
and  foes  agree  in  attributing  the  schism,  at  least  the 
immediate  schism,  to  the  imprudent  zeal,  the  imjxirious- 
ness,  the  ungovernable  temper  of  Pope  Urban."  I'lie 


• So  writ€8  WaUingham  : — “Cum  I 
aspius  missus  fuisset  a Pap&  Gregorio, 
pncdecessore  suo,  ut  quoquomodo  pa*  . 
cem  inter  Anglia:  ct  Krancia:  regna 
Hrmaret,  et  ipse  ioestimabile^  auri  et  j 
argenti  isuinnins,  pro  labore  sui  itineris  j 
jussu  Pap®  de  utroque  regno  cepist^t,  | 
omisso  su®  legationis  otiicio  non  curarit 
pact  pro\’idere  regnorum,  sed  potius 
elaboravit,  ut  disseutiouea  et  odia  con* 
tinuarentur  inter  rcges  diutius,  utdum 
ipse  de^cenderet  taliter  sub  umbm  fir* 
mantl®  concx>rdi®t  rediretque  multO' 
tieus  infecto  negotioi  suo  provideret 


uberius  nefaiido  marsupio  de  male 
quavitfl  pecunift  relevatA  do  Christ! 
patrimooio,  utroque  regno  sophutice 
spoliato.*’ — Wal.'iugham,  p.  216, 

• Ualuz.y  note,  p.  1067. 

“ “Tails  fuit  Oomitius  noster 
corouationem  suam  ;wjh‘r  et  rigorosus, 
nescitur  tanien,  utium  exdivju&  volun- 
tate,  quum  ccrt^ante  creationem  suam 
fuerit  Diultum  humilis,  amabilis  et 
benignus.”— A Niem.  Catherine  of 
Sienna  remon&lnites  with  the  Po)>e  on 
his  bursts  of  po&kioii  ; “Mitigate  uii 
poco,  per  V amorc  di  ChrtsU)  crociliiu 
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Cardinals  among  themselves  talked  of  him  as  mad;* 
theji  began  to  murmur  that  it  was  a compulsory,  there- 
fore invalid,  election.’' 

The  French  Cardinals  were  now  at  Anagni:  they 
were  joined  by  the  Cardinal  of  Amiens,  who  had  taken 
no  part  in  the  election,  but  who  was  burning  under  the 
ins^ting  words  of  the  Pope,  perhaps  not  too  eager  to 
render  an  account  of  his  legation,  lire  Pope  retired  to 
Tivoli ; he  summoned  the  Cardinals  to  that  city.  They 
answered  that  they  had  gone  to  large  expenses  in  laying 
in  provisions  and  making  preparations  for  their  residence 
in  Anagni ; they  had  no  means  to  supply  a second 
sojourn  in  Tivoli.  The  Pope,  with  his  four  Italian 
Cardinals,  passed  two  important  acts  as  Sovereign 
Pontiff.  He  confirmed  the  election  of  Wenceslaus,  son 
of  Charles  IV.,  to  the  Empire  ; he  completed  the  treaty 
with  Florence  by  which  the  Republic  paid  a large  sum 
to  the  See  of  Rome.  The  amount  was  70,000  florins 
in  the  course  of  the  year,  180,000  in  four  years,  for  the 
expenses  of  the  war.  They  were  relieved  from  eccle- 
siastical censures,  under  which  this  enh'ghtened  Republic, 
though  Italian,  trembled,  even  from  a Pope  of  doubtful 
title.  Their  awe  showed  perhaps  the  weakness  and 
dissensions  in  Florence  rather  tlian  the  Papal  power. 


queHi  morimeuti  subili— date  il  botto 
a nature  come  Dio  r^ha  dato  il  core 
grande  Datumlinente/*  I'hese  sudden 
passions  were  to  him  *'vituperio  e danno 
de  r aniroe.” — Epist.  xii.  Compare  the 
following  Epistle. 

■ This  aa'ouDt  of  Thomas  di  Acerno» 
Bishop  of  Luceriaf  is  aa  it  were  the 
official  statement  of  Urban’s  party* 
which  accompanied  the  letter  to  the 
King  of  Castile. 

F Thomas  di  Acemo  gives  six  caoscs 


for  the  alienation  of  the  Cardinals  : 
I.  The  sumptuary  limiUtlon  of  their 
meals.  II.  The  prohibition  of  simony 
of  all  kinds  under  pain  of  excoraamni- 
cation  : this  included  the  Cardinals. 
111.  His  projected  promotion  of  Cardi* 
nals.  IV.  The  deteimination  to  remain 
at  Kume.  V.  His  insulting  demeanonr 
and  language  to  the  Cunliunls.  V'']. 
His  refusal  to  go  to  Anagni*  mxi  his 
summons  to  Tivoli. 
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The  Cardinals  at  Anagni  sent  a summons  to  their 
brethren  inviting  them  to  share  in  their 
counsels  concerning  the  compulsory  election 
of  the  successor  to  Gregory  XI.  Already  the  opinions 
of  great  legists  had  been  taken ; some  of  them,  that  of 
the  famous  Baldus,*  may  still  be  read.  He  was  in 
favour  of  the  validity  of  the  election. 

But  grave  legal  arguments  and  ecclesiastical  logic 
were  not  to  decide  a contest  which  had  stirred  so  deeply 
the  passions  and  interests  of  two  great  factions.  France 
and  Italy  were  at  strife  for  the  Popedom.  The  Ultra- 
montane Cardinals  would  not  tamely  abandon  a p>ower 
which  had  given  them  rank,  wealth,  luxury,  virtually 
the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the  world,  for  seventy  years. 
Italy,  Rome,  would  not  forego  the  golden  opportunity 
of  resuming  the  long-lost  authority.  On  the  9th 
August  the  Cardinals  at  Anagni  publicly  de-  i>ci»niuoD 

^ of  CkrdltuU« 

dared,  they  announced  m encyclic  letters  »tAn»gni, 
addressed  to  the  faithful  in  all  Christendom,  that  the 
election  of  Urban  VI.  was  carried  by  force  and  the  fear 
of  death  ; that  through  the  same  force  and  fear  he  had 
been  inaugurated,  enthroned,  and  crowned;  that  he 
was  an  apostate,  an  accursed  Antichrist.  They  pits' 
nounced  him  a tyrannical  usurper  of  the  Popedom,  a 
wolf  that  had  stolen  into  the  fold.  They  called  upon 
him  to  descend  at  once  from  the  throne  which  he  occu- 
pied without  canonical  title ; if  repentant,  he  might 
find  mercy  ; if  he  persisted,  he  would  provoke  the  in- 
dignation of  God,  of  the  Apostles  St.  Peter  and  St, 
Paul,  and  all  the  Saints,  for  his  violation  of  the  Spouse 
of  Christ,  the  common  Mother  of  the  Faithful.*  It  was 


* Open  Baldi,  vol.  ▼!..  and  sHminarily  in  Raynuldut,  sub  ann.  1738,  c. 
xzxTi.  * Documeot  in  Kaynaldus,  and  in  theGenoniaua. 
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signed  by  thirteen  Cardinals.  The  more  pious  and 
devout  were  shocked  at  this  avowal  of  cowardice ; Car- 
dinals who  would  not  be  martyrs  in  the  cause  of  truth 
and  of  spiritual  freedom  condemned  themselves. 

But  letters  and  appeals  to  the  judgement  of  the 
world,  and  awful  maledictions,  were  not  their  only  re- 
sources. The  fierce  Breton  bands  were  used  to  march 
and  to  bo  indulged  in  their  worst  excesses  under  the 
banner  of  the  Cardinal  of  Geneva.  As  ITltramontanists 
it  was  their  interest,  their  inclination,  to  <“spouse  the 
Ultramontane  cause.  They  arrayed  themselves  to  ad- 
vance and  join  the  Cardinals  at  Anagni.  The  Romans 
rose  to  opfwse  them  ; a fight  took  j)laee  near  the  Ponte 
Salario,  three  hundred  Romans  lay  dead  on  the  field. 

Urban  VI.  was  ns  blind  to  cautious  temporal  us  to 
improiicnt  cuutious  cccle.siastical  policy.  Every  net  of 

ACtn  of  ^ * * 

0rb»uVi.  the  Pope  raiso<i  him  up  new  enemies.  Joanna, 
Queen  of  Naples,  had  hailed  the  elevation  of  her  subject 
the  Archbishop  of  Bari.  Naples  had  been  brilliantly 
illuminated.  Shijiloads  of  fruit  and  wines,  and  the  more 
8<jlid  gift  of  20,000  florins,  had  been  her  oblations  to  the 
Pope.  Her  husband,  Otho  of  Brunswick,  had  gone  to 
ilome  to  pay  his  {jorsonal  homage.  His  object  was  to 
determine  in  his  own  favour  the  succession  to  the  realm. 
The  reception  of  Otho  was  cold  and  repulsive ; he  re- 
turaetl  in  disgust.*"  The  Queen  eagerly  listened  to  sus- 
picions, skilfully  awakened,  that  Urban  meditated  the 
resumption  of  the  fief  of  Naples,  and  its  grant  to  the 
rival  house  of  Hungarj'.  She  became  the  sworn  ally  of 
the  Cardinals  at  Anagni.  Houorato  Gaotani,  Count  of 
Foudi,  one  of  the  most  turbulent  barons  of  the  land. 


A Niem,  i.  c.  vi.  Couiparc  Ifltere  of  Oilherinc  of  Sitinoa  to  Uic  Quuvu  of 
Naples. 
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demanded  of  the  Pontiff  20,000  florins  advanced  on 
loan  to  Gregory  XI.  Urban  not  only  rejected  the 
claim,  declaring  it  a personal  debt  of  the  late  Pope,  not 
of  the  Holy  See,  he  also  deprived  Gaetani  of  liLs  fief, 
and  granted  it  to  his  mortal  enemy,  the  Count  San 
Severino.  Gaetani  began  immediately  to  seize  the 
adjacent  castles  in  Campania,  and  invited  the  Cardinals 
to  his  stronghold  at  Fondi.  The  Archbishop  of  Arles, 
Chamberlain  of  the  late  Pope,  leaving  the  Castle  of  St 
Angelo  under  the  guard  of  a commander  who  long 
refused  all  orders  from  Pope  Urban,  brought  to  Anagni 
the  jewels  and  ornaments  of  the  Papacy,  which  had 
been  carried  for  security  to  St.  Angelo.  The  Prefect 
of  the  city,  De  Vico,  Lord  of  Viterbo,  had  been  won 
over  by  the  Cardinal  of  Amiena 

The  four  Italian  Cardinals  still  adhered  to  Pope 
Urban.  They  laboured  hard  to  mediate  between  the 
conflicting  parties.  Conferences  were  held  at  Zagarolo 
and  other  places ; when  the  French  Cardinals  ^ 
had  retired  to  Fondi,  the  Italians  took  up  their 
quarters  at  Subiaco.  The  Cardinal  of  St.  Peter’s,  worn 
out  with  age  and  trouble,  withdrew  to  Rome,  and  soon 
after  died.  He  left  a testamentary  document  declaring 
the  validity  of  the  election  of  Urban.  The  French 
Cardinals  had  declared  the  election  void;  they  were 
debating  the  next  step.  Some  suggested  the  appoint- 
ment of  a coadjutor.  They  were  now  sure  of  the  suj)- 
port  of  the  King  of  France,  who  would  not  easily 
surrender  his  influence  over  a Pope  at  Avignon,  and  of 
the  Queen  of  Naples,  estranged  by  the  pride  of  Urban, 
and  secretly  stimulated  by  the  Cardinal  Orsini,  who 
had  not  forgiven  his  own  loss  of  the  tiara.  Yet  even 
now  they  seemed  to  shrink  from  the  creation  of  an 
Antipope.  Urban  precipitated  and  made  inevitable  this 
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disastrous  event  He  was  now  alone ; ' the  Cardinal  of 
St.  Peter’s  was  dead ; Florence,  Milan,  and  the  Orsini 
stood  aloof ; they  seemed  only  to  wait  to  be  thrown  off 
by  Urban,  to  join  the  adverse  faction.  Urban  at  first 
declared  his  intention  to  create  nine  Cardinals ; he  pro- 
ceeded at  once,  and  without  warning,  to  create  twenty- 
six.’'  By  this  step  the  French  and  Italian  Carding 
together  were  now  but  an  insignificant  minority.  They 
were  instantly  one.  All  must  be  risked,  or  all  lost. 

On  September  20,  at  Fondi,  Robert  of  Geneva  was 
Or  Qnitoor  elected  Pope  in  the  presence  of  all  the  Cardi- 
sept.’TJ*'  (except  St.  Peter’s)  who  had  chosen,  in- 

aenwnivii.  augurated,  entlironed,  and  for  a time  obeyed 
Urban  VI.  The  Italians  refused  to  give  their  suffrages, 
but  entered  no  protest.  They  retired  into  their  castles, 
and  remained  aloof  from  the  schism.  Orsini  died  before 
long  at  Tagliacozzo.  'The  qualifications  which,  according 
to  his  partial  biographer,  recommended  the  Cardinal  of 
Geneva,  were  rather  those  of  a successor  to  John  Hawk- 
wood  or  to  a Duke  of  Milan,  than  of  the  Apostles. 
Extraordinary  activity  of  body  and  endurance  of  fatigue, 
courage  which  would  hazard  his  life  to  put  down  the 
intrusive  Pope,  sagacity  and  experience  in  the  temporal 
affairs  of  the  Church  ; high  birth,  through  which  he  was 
allied  with  most  of  the  royal  and  firincely  houses  of 
Europe:  of  austerity,  devotion,  learning,  holiness,  charity, 
not  a word.'  He  took  the  name  of  Clement  VII. : the 
Italians  bitterly  taunted  the  mockery  of  this  name, 
assumed  by  the  Captain  of  the  Breton  Free  Companies 


* Like  a sparrow  on  the  house-top.  I quod  ilia  eicctio  a Spiritu  Sancto  et 

Niem,  i.  xi.  { puris  coiiscientiU  nun  processit.'* — > 

* Some  authorities  pve  twenty  *nine.  Head  Catherine  of  Sienna’s  letter  to  the 

* Vit.  I apud  Ealiizium.  A Niem  ' Count  of  Kondi.  Kpit>t.  ciciv.  another 
agrees,  and  odds  : **Undc  {>otest  elici,  hint  of  the  furioiu  passion  of  Urban  VI. 
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— by  the  author,  it  was  believed,  of  the  massacre  at 
Cesena.' 

So  began  the  Schism  which  divided  Western  Christen- 
dom for  thirty-eight  years.  Italy,  excepting  sdium. 
the  kingdom  of  Joanna  of  Naples,  adhered  to 
her  native  Pontiff ; Germany  and  Bohemia  to  the 
Pontiff  who  had  recognised  King  Wenceslaus  as  Em- 
peror; England  to  the  Pontiff  hostile  to  France;* 
Hungary  to  the  Pontiff  who  might  support  her  preten- 
sions to  Naples;  Poland  and  the  Northern  kingdoms, 
with  Portugal,  espoused  the  same  cause.  France  at  first 
stood  almost  alone  in  support  of  her  subject,  of  a Pope 
at  Avignon  instead  of  at  Rome.  Scotland  only  was  with 
Clement,  because  England  was  with  Urban.  So  Flanders 
was  with  Urban  because  France  was  with  Clement.'’ 
The  uncommon  abilities  of  Peter  di  Luna,  the  Spanish 
Cardinal  (afterwards  better  known  under  a higher  title), 
deiached  successively  the  Spanish  kingdoms,  Castile, 
Arragon,  and  Navarre,  from  allegiance  to  Pope  Urban. 


^ Collatiuft  Pieriiu,  apud  Raynald. 
No.  Ivi. 

c SeldpDf  in  hia  Table  Talk,  says ; 
**  There  was  once,  I am  sure,  a Parlia- 
roentary  Pope.  Pope  Urban  was  made 
Pope  in  England  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
against  Pope  Clement : the  Act  is  not 
in  the  Book  of  Statutes,  either  because 
he  that  compiled  the  book  would  not 
have  the  name  of  the  Pope  there,  or  else 
he  would  not  let  it  appear  that  they 
meddled  with  any  such  thing ; but  it 
is  upon  the  Rolls.*’ — Artie.  **  Pope  ” 
Compare  WaUingham.  Ambassadors 


for  both  were  in  England.  “Domino 
Deo  faveute  repulsi  sunt  apostatici, 
admissi  Papales." — P.  215. 

^ “ Esinde  quanto  plus  dirisi  prin* 
cipes  patronos  sibi  dilectos  grato  renera* 
bantur  aspectu,  in  eis  plus  excrescebat 
superbia  et  pertin.ncia  dominandi,  dam 
unu.s  Alemanniam,  Hungai'iara,  An« 
gliam  et  Hispaninm,  sibi  subditas 
cemeret,  alter  in  Gallia*  dulcissimo 
sinu  foreretur,  ditaretur,  et  ejus  de« 
fenderetur  Tiribna." — Belig.  d«  St. 
Denys,  i,  p,  80. 
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Neither  of  these  Popes  were  men  whom  religious  en- 
thusiasm could  raise  into  an  idol ; they  were  men  rather 
from  whom  ^irofound  devotional  feeling  could  not  but 
turn  away  abashed  and  confusetl.  If  the  hard  and  arro- 
gant demeanour  of  Urban  might  be  excu.sed  when  dis- 
played only  to  the  insolent  and  overbearing  French 
Canlinals,  or  even  justified  as  the  severity  of  a Reformer 
of  the  Church,  his  subsequent  acts  of  most  revolting 
cruelty  to  his  own  partisans  showed  a type  of  that  craft, 
treachery,  and  utter  inhumanity  which  were  hereafter  to 
attaint  the  bad  Italian  Popes.  He  might  seem  almost 
to  confirm  the  charge  of  madness.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  highest  praise  of  Clement  was  that  he  was  a sagacious 
and  experienced  politician,  a valiant  Ca[itain  of  a Free 
Company. 

The  French  Cardinals,  the  King  of  France,  all  parties 
Rt  times  spoke  loudly  of  an  (Ecumenic  Council. 

Cuimcti.  jq  summon  that  CJouncil  ? how 

was  it  to  be  composed  ? under  whoso  auspices  was  it  to 
sit,  so  that  Cliristeudom  might  have  faith  in  the  wisdom 
or  justice  of  its  deterrninations  ? So  long  as  the  sole 
question  was  the  validity  of  Urban’s  election,  the  Car^ 
dinals  declared  for  a Council ; but  no  sooner  had  the 
Antipope  been  chosen,  and  the  rival  claims  must  be 
disputed  before  this  uncertain  yet  authoritative  tribunal, 
than  the  Cardinals  became  averse  to  the  measure,  and 
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started  all  possible  difficulties.  As  Clement’s  party  drew 
back,  the  Urbanists  took  up  the  cry,  and  clamorously 
defied  their  antagonists  to_  meet  them  before  an  eccle- 
siastical Senate  of  Christendom. 

The  rival  Popes  had  first  recourse  to  their  spiritual 
arms.  Urban  at  the  close  of  the  year  issued  a long 
Brief,  declaring  four  especially  of  the  French  Cardinals, 
among  them  tlie  Archbishop  of  Arles,  who  had  of 
carried  off  the  Papal  crown  and  jewels,  the 
Count  of  Fondi,  and  many  other  of  the  Komagnese  and 
Campanian  nobles,  guilty  of  heresy,  schism,  treason,  and 
apostasy.  All  were  excommunicated ; the  Cardinals 
deposed ; the  nobles  were  degraded  from  tlieir  haughty 
order,  their  estates  confiscated  ; all  who  had  sworn  fealty 
to  them  were  released  from  their  oaths : the  usurping 
Pope  was  denominated  Antichrist 

Clement  VII.  was  not  less  authoritative  or  maledictory 
in  liis  denunciations.  The  Homan  Pope  was 
called  upon  to  lay  down  his  ill-gotten  power. 

He,  too,  was  an  Antichrist  us  opposing  the  College  of 
Cardinals  in  their  full  right  of  electing  a Pontiff,  unawed 
by  popular  clamour  or  fear  of  death.  From  Fondi 
Clement  went  to  Naples.  Nothing  could  equal  the  mag- 
nificence of  his  reception.  The  Queen,  her  husband 
Otho  of  Brunswick,  many  of  the  nobles  and  great  eccle- 
sinsfics  ki.s.sed  his  feet. 

But  Urban  in  hLs  first  creation  of  twenty-six  Cardinals 
in  one  day*  had  included  many  Neapolitans  of  the 
highest  families  and  dignities  in  the  kingdom,  and  had 
thus  secured  himself  a strong  interest.  He  had  degraded 
Bernard  di  Montoro,  the  Archbishop  of  Naples,  and 
appointed  Bozzato,  a man  of  influence  and  powerful 


■ A Niem,  i.  xii« 
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connexions  in  the  city.  The  people  had  been  somewhat 
jealously  excluded  from  the  splendid  spectacle  of  Pope 
Clement’s  reception:  they  Bose  in  their  resentment; 
they  declared  that  they  would  not  desert  a Neapolitan 
for  a foreign  Pope.*’  Urban’s  Archbishop  set  himself  at 
Flight  of  their  head.  The  Queen  with  OTeat  difficulty 

Clement  from  i i i i • • /-n°  ^ 

Napira.  subdued  the  msurrection.  Clement  was  so 
alarmed  for  his  own  safety  that  ho  fled  rapidly  to  Fondi ; 
and,  not  daring  to  rest  there,  embarked  in  all  speed  for 
Provence.  He  landed  at  Marseilles;  and  from  that 
time  became  the  Pope  of  Avigni^n  and  France. 

Urban’s  great  difficulty  was  the  disorder  and  poverty 
of  his  finances.  The  usual  wealth  which  flowed  to  the 
Papal  Court  was  interrupted  by  the  confusion  of  the 
times.  The  Papal  estates  were  wasted  by  war,  occupied 
by  his  enemies,  or  by  independent  princes.  Not  only 
did  ho  seize  to  his  own  use  the  revenues  of  all  vacant 
benefices,  and  sell  to  the  citizens  of  Home  property  and 
rights  of  the  churches  and  monasteries  (from  this  traffic 
he  got  40,000  florins) ; not  only  did  he  barter  away  the 
treasures  of  the  churches,  the  gold  and  silver  statues, 
crosses,  images  of  saints,  and  all  the  splendid  furniture ; 
he  had  recourse  to  the  extraordinary  measure  of  issuing 
A.B.  iMo.  a commission  to  two  of  his  new  Cardinals  to 

8iicccMieB  of  11.  1 1 

Urbm.  sell,  empawn,  and  alienate  the  estates  and  pro- 
perty of  the  Church,  even  without  the  consent  of  the 
Bishops,  Beneficed  Clergy,  or  Monasteries.'  Thus  having 


^ GiannoDCp  xxiii.  4. 

< Muratori,  Ann.  sub  onn.  1380. 
Urban  appointed  Co«nio  Gentili»  Chao* 
ccHor  of  Capua,  hU  Nuncio  in  England. 
All  other  commiasioDs  were  annulled. 
He  was  to  collect  " omnes  et  singulos 
fructua,  redditus  et  proventua  benefi' 
ciomm  ecclesiasticorum  dicti  regni 


v.'icanlium,  per  nos  seu  Allied  auc- 
toritate  collatorum  et  conferendorum 
in  autca,  census  quoque  annuos,  etalia 
omnia  et  singula  res  et  bona  nobis  et 
cameras  pnedictfe  qn&conque  mtjone 
rel  cau5&  debita."  He  spedbes  Peter's 
Pence.— MS.,  B.  M.,  Aug.  27,  1379. 
The  Archbishop  of  York  is  ordered  to 
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hardly  collected  sufficient  fhnds,  the  Pope  hired  the 
services  of  Alberic  Parbiano,  Captain  of  one  of  the  Free 
Companies,  and  prepared  for  open  war.  The  Romans 
undertook  the  siege  of  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  which 
still  held  out  for  the  Cardinals  and  continued  to  bombard 
the  city.  It  was  at  length  taken ; but  the  Romans, 
instead  of  surrendering  it  to  the  Pope,  razed  the  fortress, 
so  long  hostile  to  their  liberties,  nearly  to  the  ground. 
The  Romans,  if  they  loved  not  the  Pope,  had  the  most 
cordial  detestation  of  the  French.  The  Pope’s  courtiers 
of  ultramontane  birth  or  opinions,  all  indeed  except  a 
few  Germans  and  English,  were  insulted,  robbed,  treated 
with  every  contumely.  “ I have  seen,”  writes  one  present, 
“ Roman  matrons,  to  excite  the  mob  against  them,  spit 
in  the  faces  of  the  courtiers.”  "*  Before  the  close  of  the 
year.  Pope  Urban  could  aunounce  to  Christendom  the 
total  discomfiture  of  the  Gascon  and  Breton  bands  by 
Alberic  Barbiano,  the  capture  of  St.  Angelo,  the  flight 
of  the  Antipope,  the  submission  of  the  Queen  of  Naples.* 
Pope  Urban  and  Queen  Joanna  were  equally  insincere : 
the  Queen  in  her  submission,  the  Pope  in  his 
acceptance  of  it  Joanna  had  been  the  child- 
less wife  of  four  husbands;  the  heir  to  the  realm  of 
Naples  by  both  lines  was  Charles  of  Diuazzo,  nephew 
of  the  King  of  Hungary.  The  King  of  Hungary  still 
cherished  the  deep  purpose  of  revenge  for  the  murder 
of  his  brother.  Charles  of  Durazzo  had  been  already 
invited  during  the  hostilities  of  the  Pope  With  Joanna 


B«qaester  all  goods  of  Adherents  of 
Robert,  “ that  son  of  iniquity/' 
March  14,  1381.  All  sums,  **  rntione 
communium  serritiorum  **  (the  ordi- 
nary phrase)  on  the  translation  of 
William  (Courtenay),  Bishop  of 
VOL.  vin. 


London,  to  the  Archlushopric  of 
Canterbury,  to  be  sent  to  Rome. 

Nov.  3,  1382. 

^ Curiales.  Theodoric  k Niem,  i.  14. 
* Apod  Raynald.  1 379,  n.  xxii. 
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not  to  wait  the  tardy  succession,  but  to  seize  at  once  the 
crown  of  Naples. 

All  the  passions  least  becoming  a pontiff  combined  to 
influence  Urban  VI.,  policy,  vengeance,  family  ambition, 
interest,  pride ; policy,  for  he  could  not  depend  on  the 
hollow  friendship  of  Joanna;  vengeance,  for  without 
Joanna’s  aid  and  instigation  the  Cardinals  at  Foudi  had 
not  dared  to  elect  the  Antipopi; ; family  ambition,  for 
the  nejKttism  of  Urban,  like  that  of  his  successors,  was 
not  content  with  benelices  and  cardinalates,  it  soared  to 
principalities.  One  of  his  nephews,  Francis  I’rignano, 
had  been  among  the  new  Cardinals;  another,  Butillo 
I’rignano,  he  aspired  to  invest  in  the  princedom  of 
Capua,  Amalfi,  and  other  wealthy  fiefs.  Interest  and 
pride  urged  the  advantage  of  a King  of  Naples,  indebted 
to  him  for  his  crowm,  over  whoso  power  and  treasures  he 
might  rule,  us  he  afterwards  endeavoured  to  rule,  with 
the  almost  undisputed  despotism  of  a Protectorate.' 

Cliarles  of  Durazzo  came  to  Home : he  was  invested 
cbMicj  of  by  the  I’ojie  in  the  Sovereignty  of  Naples,  as 
June  1,1381.  forfeited  to  its  liege  lord  the  Pontiff  by  the 
iniquities  of  Queen  Joanna;  he  was  crowned  by  the 
hand  of  the  Pope. 

.Toanna  was  hardly  less  undisguised  in  her  hostility  to 
Pope  Urban.  In  evil  hour  for  herself,  in  worse  for 
Naples,  she  determined  to  adopt  as  her  heir  Louis  of 
Anjou,  nephew  of  the  King  of  France,  thus  again  inflict- 
ing on  her  unhappy  realm  all  the  miseries  of  a French 
invasion.  The  French  Pope  hastened  to  invest  the 
French  Prince  in  the  rights  which,  as  Pope,  he  claimed 
with  the  same  title  as  his  rival  in  Rome. 

^ Accordinjj  to  Oobelimw  Persona,  **  Vlmt  Papa  di  Roma!*'  “ Vivat 
ITiNm  had  adherents  in  Naples.  The  Pajia  di  Fundis  ! Apud  Meibomium, 
mot  in  stiife  in  the  itrects  i.  p.  297. 
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Charles  of  Durazzo  was  first  in  the  field.  The  un- 
popularity of  Joanna  with  her  subjects  was  heightened 
by  their  hatred  of  the  French,  and  the  long  tradition  of 
their  tyranny.  The  churchmen  were  for  Pope  Urban; 
their  inclination  hud  been  skilfully  increas^  by  the 
distribution  of  benefices  and  dignities.  The  Hungarian 
and  Papal  forces  met  scarcely  any  resistance. 
Treacherous  Naples  opened  its  gates.  Otho 
of  Brunswick,  the  husband  of  Joanna,  hastily  summoned 
from  Germany,  was  betrayed  by  his  own  bravery  into 
the  power  of  his  enemies : Joanna  was  besieged 
in  the  Castel-Nuovo.  She  looked  in  vain  for 
the  Provencal  fleets  and  the  French  armament.  Famine 
compelled  her  to  capitulate ; she  was  sent  prisoner  to  a 
castle  in  the  Basilicata.  The  inexorable  King  of  Hun- 
gary demanded  the  death  of  the  murderess,  though 
acquitted  of  the  crime  by  one  Pope,  and  in  close  alliance 
with  successive  Popes.  Pope  Urban  was  silent;  the 
unhappy  daughter  of  a line  of  kings  was  put 
to  death,  either  strangled  while  at  her  prayers,* 
or  smothered,  according  to  another  account,  under  a 
pillow  of  feathers.  Thus  died  Joanna  II.  of  Naples, 
leaving  her  fame  an  historic  problem.  To  some  she 
was  a monster  of  lust  and  cruelty,  the  assassin  of  her 
husband ; to  others  a wise,  even  a most  religious  princess, 
who  governed  her  kingdom  during  peace  with  firm  and 
impartial  rule,  promulgated  excellent  laws,  established 
tlie  most  equitable  tribunals.  Her  repeated  marriages 
wore  only  from  the  patriotic  desire  of  bearing  an  heir  to 
the  throne  of  her  fathers.'' 

Louis  of  Anjou,  in  the  mean  time,  had  been  crowned 

( A Niemsajr«:  **Cum  qu&diun  di«  oi'arot,  ut  fcrifur^  sedens  ante  alUrt 
gfoodpxo,  de  mandato  ipnitu  Caroli,  per  quatuor  satellites  Hungams  fuerat 
sLraoguiata.''  ^ ('ompare<>iannoDeoDthecharacter  of  Joanna. 
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King  of  Naples  by  Clement  VIL  But  Clement,  prodigal 
ij)uts  of  of  all  which  might  embarrass  the  hostile  Pope, 
not  only  as  liege  lord  granted  away  Naples, 
he  created  for  his  French  ally  a new  kingdom,  that  of 
Adria.  It  comprised  all  the  Papal  territories,  the 
March  of  Ancona,  Komagna,  the  Duchy  of  Spoleto, 
Massa  Trabaria,  the  cities  of  Bologna,  Ferrara,  Bavenna, 
Perugia,  Todi,  the  whole  region  except  the  City  ot 
Rome,  with  her  domain,  the  I’atrimony  of  St.  Peter  in 
Tuscany,  the  Maritima,  and  Sabina.  These  were  re- 
served for  the  Pope  and  his  successors.' 

The  Provencal  fleet  of  Louis  (Provence  received  him 
at  once  as  her  lord)  was  too  late  to  rescue  the  Queen. 
His  powerful  land  army  encountere<l  no  resistance  till 
it  reached  the  frontiers  of  the  kingdom.'"  Among  the 
followers  of  Ixtuis  was  Robert,  Count  of  Genova,  the 
brother  of  Pope  Clement.  Many  of  the  highest  Neapo- 
litan nobles,  the  great  Constable  Thomas  di  San  Severino, 
the  Tricarici,  the  Counts  of  Conversano,  Caserta,  S. 
Agafa,  Altanella,  fell  off  from  Charles,  and  joined  the 
invading  ranks.  Louis  had  passed  Benevento  and 
occupied  Caserta ; Charles  stood  on  the  defensive. 

The  embarrassment  of  Charles  was  increased  by 
tidings  that  the  Pope  was  marching  towards 
Naples : he  mistrusted  his  friend  almost  as 
much  as  his  enemy.  He  hastened  to  meet  Urban  at 
Capua,  from  thence,  by  Aversa,“  conducted  him  to 


‘ Leibnitz,  Cod.  Jur.  Gent  i.  206, 
qnoted  bj  Mumtori,  Anu.,  sub  onn. 
1382. 

^ The  army  of  Louis  is  stated  at 
40,000,  45,000,  even  60,000  men.— 
Nute  of  Mansi,  in  Haynald.,  a.d. 
1382. 

• rrhan  set  out  in  May  to  Tivoli  J \ 


then  to  a small  castle,  Vellemonte,  in 
Campania.  He  was  at  Ferentino  in 
Sept  till  Michaelmas  Day. 

■ At  Aversa  A Niem  (then  with 
Urban)  was  in  a great  fright  ‘*quod 
aliquid  sinistrura  contra  nos  dispositum 
esset,  quia  sicut  in  sacco  tenebomur  in> 
\ clusi."  Compare  Gobelinus  Persona, 
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Naples,  under  the  cover  of  anxiety  for  his  personal 
safety.  He  would  not  permit  the  Pope  to  take  up  his 
residence  in  the  archiepiscopal  palace ; he  escorted  him, 
under  a strong  guard  of  honour,  to  the  Castel 
Nuovo.  Charles  had  eluded  the  condition  of 
his  elevation  to  the  throne,  the  erection  of  the  princi- 
pality of  Capua  for  Butillo,  the  Pope’s  nephew.  Urban 
seized  the  opportunity  of  his  distress  to  demand,  not 
only  Capua,  with  its  adjacent  towns,  Cagnazzo  and 
Carata,  but  also  the  Duchy  of  Amalfi,  Nocera,  and  other 
towns  and  castles.  On  these  terms,  and  these  alone, 
the  Pope  would  aid  the  King  against  the  invading 
French,  and  grant  the  plenary  dominion  over  the  rest 
of  the  realm.  Charles  was  compelled  to  yield ; the 
compact  was  celebrated  with  great  rejoicings ; the  Pope 
was  permitted  to  occupy  the  archiepiscopal  palace ; the 
marriage  of  two  of  his  nieces  with  two  Neapolitan  nobles 
was  celebrated  with  liigh  festivity.  In  the  midst  was  a 
tumult  in  the  city.  Tlie  Pope’s  nephew  had  Bnimoine 
broken  into  a convent  and  ravished  a nun  of  Dcphtw. 
high  birth  and  celebrated  beauty.  Loud  complaiut.s 
were  made  to  the  Pope ; he  laughed  it  off  as  a venial 
outburst  of  youth : his  nephew  Butillo  was  forty  years 
old.  But  the  King’s  justice  would  not  or  dared  not 
endure  the  crime.  A capital  sentence  was  passed  against 
Butillo.  The  Pope,  as  Suzerain  of  the  realm,  annulled  the 
sentence  of  the  King’s  Justiciary  and  of  the  King.  After 
some  contest  Butillo  was,  if  not  rewarded,  bought  off 
from  the  indulgence  of  his  lusts,  by  a wife,  the  daughter  of 
the  Justiciary,  and  of  the  King’s  kindred,  with  a dowry 
5f  70,000  florins  a year,”  and  the  noble  castle  of  Nocera. 


aputl  Meibomium.  By  his  account, 
Charles  was  compelled  to  use  much 
courteous  force  to  bring  Urban  to 


Naples. 

* All  this  from  Theodoric  k Niem 
then  in  the  Pope's  tetinue. 
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Spiritual  censures  were  reserved  for  ofl'enders  of 
another  kind.  The  Pope  celebrated  high  mass,  and 
declared  Louis,  Count  of  Anjou,  heretic,  excommuni- 
cated, accursed,  published  a cnisadc  against  him,  and 
offered  plenary  indulgence  to  all  who  should  take  up 
arms.  Charles  of  Durazzo  was  proclaimed  Gonfalonier 
of  the  Church.’’  During  all  this  time  there  was  a 
violent  persecution  of  all  the  Neapolitan  clergy,  as 
before  of  the  Sicilian,  suspected  of  inclinations  to  the 
Antipope.  The  Cardinal  di  Sangro  was  the  chief  agent 
to  the  Pope  in  these  measures  of  destitution,  confis- 
cation, and  torture.  The  basest  of  the  clergy  were 
substituted  for  the  ejected  Prelates  or  Abbots.'' 

Charles  protracted  the  war  with  skill ; it  is  difficult 
j^ihof  to  account  for  the  inactivity  of  the  French. 
AtOoa.  Charles  was  suddenly  relieved  by  the  death 
of  his  enemy.  Louis  of  Anjou  died  at  Bariglio.  The 
French  army,  already  wasted  by  the  plague  of  which 
Amadoo,  Duke  of  Savoy,  perhaps  Louis  of  Anjou 
himself,  had  died,'  broke  up,  and  retired  beyond  the  Alps. 

Charles  had  now  no  open  adversary.  He  had  still 
eluded  the  surrender  of  the  great  city  of 

OcU  10  13H4.  ” » 

Capua  to  the  Pope’s  nephew.  He  had  cedt'd 


^ MS.,  B.  M.  There  is  a commUsion  oflerre  se  [)eo,  sic  omoes  ipsos  roisei'oa 
appointing  John,  Duke  of  Lancaster, 

GcmialoDier  of  the  Church  in  the  cru* 
sade  against  John,  calling  himself  King 
of  Castile  and  Leon.  March  21, 1383, 

Privileges  are  granted  to  all  crusaders 
against  Robert,  Antijwpe,  and  the  King 
of  Castile.  About  the  same  time 
Thomas,  Archbishop  of  Yoik,  who 
owed  2000  florins  under  the  title  “ com- 
monium  servitiorum,**  is  called  on  to 
pay.  Aug.  G,  1383. 

9 De  .Sangro  credidit  sacrifleium 


perturbando  . . . adeo  miser  et  uters 
Neapolitanorum  clericus  vice  viz 
I reperiebntur,  qui  non  fleret  Arche- 
j piscT'pus  vcl  Kpiscopus  aut  Abbas  vel 
Pruilatus  per  eundem  Urlianum,  dum- 
modo  tails  vellet  esse.**— Theod.  a 
Niem,  L c.  xxvi,  Comf^tre,  on  ^ 
persecutions,  Vit,  I.  Clemrat,  p.  50*2. 

' The  plague  may  have  been  the 
cause  of  the  previous  inactivity, 
c Charles  himself  had  the  plague,  tut 
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Nocers,  and  in  that  fortress  the  Pope  and  some  of  his 
Cardinals  had  taken  up  their  dwelling.  The  Qn*iT«iof 
Cardinals  had  once  fled,  but  were  recalled. 

Amidst  the  rejoicings  of  the  capital  Charles 
summoned  the  Pope  to  meet  him  to  deliberate  on 
important  affairs.  “ Kings  have  been  wont  to  wait  on 
Popes,  not  Popes  on  Kings,”  was  the  mistrustful  and 
haughty  reply  of  the  Pope.  He  added,  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  the  people,  “ If  Charles  would  have  me 
for  his  friend,  let  him  repeal  the  taxes  imposed  on  his 
kingdom.”  Charles  sent  back  for  answer,  “ that  if  he 
came  he  would  come  like  a king,  at  the  head  of  his 
army  ; he  wondered  that  priests  should  presume  to 
interfere  with  his  kingdom — his  by  force  of 
arms,  and  as  the  inheritance  of  his  wife : to 
the  Pope  ho  owed  but  the  four  words  in  the  investi- 
ture.” “ The  kingdom,”  rejoined  Urban,  “ belongs  to 
the  Church — a fief  granted  to  a king  who  shall  rule 
with  moderation,  not  flay  his  subjects  to  the  quick ; the 
Church  may  resume  her  gift,  and  grant  it  to  a more 
loyal  liegeman.”  Charles  made  no  further  answer. 
Alberic  Barbiano,  the  Constable  of  the  kingdom,  with  a 
strong  force,  laid  siege  to  Nocera.  But  this 
old  stronghold  of  the  last  Mohammedans  in 
the  kingdom  defied  the  insufficient  engines  and  batter- 
ing trains  of  the  times.  Daily  might  tlie  old  Pope  be 
seen  on  the  walls,  with  lighted  torches,  and  writh  bells 
sounding,  pronouncing  his  malediction  against  the 
besiegers.* 

Some  of  the  Cardinals  whom  Urban  had  created,  and 
who  had  followed  him,  though  reluctantly,  to  Naples 

* Urban  at  least  gave  ground  for  of  Charles.  Did  bis  eziravngant 
the  suspicion  that  he  contemplated  the  nepotism  look  even  higher  tbuu'the 
resumption  of  the  kingdom,  the  dcpusal  princedom  of  Capua  ? 


Nov.  1384. 
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(many  of  them  were  with  liim  still  more  reluctantly  in 
Nocera),*  endeavoured  to  soften  the  furious  Pope,  and 
to  induce  him  not  to  provoke  too  far  the  victorious 
Hungarian,  now  elated  with  success.  They  urged  him 
at  least  to  return  to  Home.  Urban  suspected  treachery. 
No  doubt  some  secret  consultations  were  held  about  his 
conduct.  Bartolino  of  Piacenza,  a bold,  shrewd,  un- 
scrupulous la\vyer,  had  framed  answers  to  twelve 
questions,  abstract  in  their  form,  but  significant  enough 
in  their  intent."  “ Whether,  if  the  Pope  were  noto- 
riously negligent  or  incompetent,  or  so  headstrong  and 
obstinate  as  to  endanger  the  whole  Church — if  he  should 
act  entirely  according  to  lus  arbitrary  will  in  contempt 
of  the  Council  of  the  Cardinals — it  might  be  lawful  for 
the  Cardinals  to  appoint  one  or  more  guardians,  accord- 
ing to  whose  advice  he  would  be  bound  to  regulate  his 
actions.”  One  of  the  Cardinals,  an  Orsini  by  birth, 
betrayed  the  secret  to  the  Pope,  and  declared  certain  of 
his  brethren  privy  to  the  agitation  of  these  perilous 
questions.  The  Pope  inveigled  such  as  were  not  there, 
to  Nocera,  as  though  to  hold  a consistory.  Six  of  them, 
xrrertof  the  most  learned  and  of  best  repute,  were 
seized  and  cast  into  a close  and  fetid  dungeon, 
an  old  tank  or  cistern.  Of  the  names  given  are  the 
Cardinal  di  Sangro,  John,  Archbishop  of  Corfu  (C.  S. 
Sabina),  Ludovico  Donati,  Archbishop  of  Tarento  (S. 
Marco),  Adam,  Bishop  of  London  (C.  S.  Cecilia), 
Eleazar,  Bishop  of  Rieti.‘  There  Theodoric  a Niem 
(whose  relation  is  extant),  appointed  with  other  of  the 
Pope’s  ministers  to  take  their  examination,  found  them 
in  the  most  pitiable  state.  The  Cardinal  di  Sangro,  a 


* In  Perentino  he  had  threatened  to 
deprire  some. — A Kiero,  urtii. 

■ Theodoric  h Niezn  had  been  the 


questions,  with  the  opiniuttf  of  some 
learned  tlieokigians. 

* Compare  baluzius,  ii.  985. 
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tall  and  corpulent  man,  had  not  room  to  stretch  out  his 
feet  They  were  all  loaded  with  chains.  The  Pope’s 
ministers  questioned  them,  adjured  them  in  vain  to 
confession.  The  inquisitors  returned  to  the  Pope ; two 
of  them  burst  into  tears.  Urban  sternly  taunted  their 
womanish  weakness.  Theodoric,  by  his  own  account, 
ventured  to  urge  the  Pope  to  mercy.’’  Urban  became 
only  more  furious ; his  face  reddened  like  a lamp ; his 
voice  was  choked  with  passion.  He  produced  a con- 
fession, wrung  forth  the  day  before  by  torture  from  the 
Bishop  of  Aquila,  which  inculpated  the  Cardinals.  The 
conspiracy,  indeed,  with  which  they  were  charged  by 
the  suspicion  of  Urban,  or  by  their  enemies  who  had 
gained  the  ear  of  Urban,  was  terrible  enough.  They 
had  determined  to  seize  the  Pope,  to  declare  him  a 
heretic,  and  to  bum  him.'  They  were  brought  before 
the  public  consistory ; if  they  had  confessed,  it  was 
believed  that  they  would  have  been  made  over  to  the 
executioner  and  the  stake.  They  persisted  in  their 
denial ; they  were  thrust  back  into  their  noisome  dun- 
geon, to  suffer  from  hunger,  thirst,  cold,  and  reptiles. 

Three  days  after  the  Cardinals  were  submitted  to  the 
torture : that  of  two  is  described  with  horrible  minute- 
ness by  the  unwilling  witness.  The  Cardinal  di  Sangro 

y Theodoric  k Niem. 

* **  Taoquam  hiereticoa  condemnare- 
tur  puoiendus  . . . etstatim  aententiA 
per  ipMM  Cardinales  tanquaro  per  Col- 
legium sic  latA,  ezecutio  ejusdem  per 
ignem  fieret  ibidem.” — A Nicm.  Gobe- 
liouA  (of  BeneveQto\  a cootemporary, 
apad  Meibomium,  i.  301 , says : Prout 

poetea  quibusdam  oHicialibua  Pape 
rerelatum  est  uude  ad  me  notitia 
hujus  ficti  deveoit,  qaia  dc  fainiliA 
('amere  ApostoUcc  toac  eititi.”  This 


renion  of  the  afikir  ia  eren  worse 
for  the  character  of  Urban.  Hii  harsh- 
ness and  pride  had  driven  above  half 
the  Cardinals  to  invite  an  Antipope  ; 
now  the  same  harshness  and  pride, 
with  nepotism,  had  driven  five  moi-e 
Oardioals  to  conspire  to  »eize  the  Pope 
and  bum  him  as  n heretic.  Gobelimis 
confirms  the  torture;  lie  speaks  of  the 
nephew  as  Prince  of  Capua,  who 
the  Cordinais. 
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was  stripped  almost  naked,  and  hoisted  by  the  pulley. 
Butillo,  the  Pope’s  nephew,  stood  laughing  at  his 
agonies.  Thrice  he  was  hoisted.  Theodoric,  unable  to 
endure  the  sight,  entreated  him  to  make  some  confes- 
sion. The  Cardinal  bitterly  reproached  himself  with 
the  tortures  which  he  himself  had  inflicted  on  archbi- 
shops, bishops,  and  abbots,  the  partisans  of  the  Anti- 
pope, for  the  cause  of  Urban.  The  executioner  was  a 
fierce  rufiSan,  who  had  been  a pirate,  and  was  now  Prior 
of  the  Hospitallers.  The  Cardinal  of  Venice,  an  old, 
feeble,  and  infirm  man,  had  not  to  suffer  the  same 
bitter  self-reproach  as  Di  Sangro : yet  he  was  racked 
with  even  worse  cruelty  from  morning  to  dinner-time. 
He  only  uttered,  “ Christ  has  suffered  for  us.”  The 
Pope  was  heard  below  in  the  garden,  reciting  aloud  his 
breviary,  that  the  executioner  might  be  encouraged  by 
his  pre.sence.* 

Urban  was  besieged  in  Nocera;  among  his  fiercest 
enemies  was  the  Abbot  of  Monte  Casino  i*"  but  he  had 
still  active  partisans  in  Italy,  'i'he  Pope  was  the  head 
of  a great  interest  Kuimondello  Orsini  made  a bold 
diversion  in  his  favour.  A Genoese  fleet  hovered  on 
the  coast  Pope  Urban  made  a sudden  sally  from 


* *'lderoque  Urbnnus  iDterim  in 
horto  inferiu*  ambulab«t,  a)t6  legendo 
oRicium,  ita  quod  eum  legent^m  nos  in 
aui&  audi«baniQ»,  volens  dtetum  Basi- 
lium  per  hoc  reddere  soUicitum  quod 
mandatum  de  diligenter  torquendu 
CardiDalem  non  negligeret,”— A Niem, 
c.  Hi.  p.  44. 

^ They  were  horrible  times.  Peter 
Tartania,  the  Abbot  of  Monte  Casino, 
watched  alt  the  outlets  from  Nocera, 
seized  and  putto  the  torture  the  partisans 
of  the  Pope.  **  Eos  idem  Abbas  variis 


torroentU  affedt.** — Gobelinus,  p.  303. 
A messenger  with  seciet  letters  to  the 
Pope  was  taken  and  sinng  like  a stone 
from  the  machines  into  the  castle  ; he 
was  dashed  to  pieces.  Gobelinus  de- 
scribes the  siege  at  length.  He  was 
then  at  Benevento : he  saw  a placard 
ofiering  indulgences  to  alt  who  would 
succour  the  Pope,  the  same  as  for  a 
cru.sade  to  the  Holy  Laud.  See  also 
the  flight  in  Gobelinus,  who  was  in 
the  Pope’s  train. 
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Nocera,  aided  by  some  troops  raised  by  Sanseverino  and 
the  Orsiiii,  reached  first  friendly  Benevento,  siKajxor 
then  got  on  board  the  galleys  between  Burletta 
and  Trani.  He  dragged  with  him  the  wretched  Car- 
dinals. During  the  flight  to  the  galleys,  tho  Bishop  of 
Aquila,  enfeebled  by  torture,  could  not  keep  his  sorry 
horse  to  his  speed.  Urban,  suspecting  that  he  sought 
to  escape,  in  his  fury  ordered  him  to  be  killed;  his 
body  was  left  unburied  on  the  road.  With  the  rest  he 
started  across  to  Sicily ; thence  to  Genoa.  The  Cardinals, 
if  they  reached  Genoa  alive,  survived  not  long. 

By  some  accounts  they  were  tied  in  sacks  and 
cast  into  the  sea,  or  secretly  despatched  in  their  prisons.” 
One  only,  the  ICnglishman,  was  spared : it  was  said,  out 
of  respect  for,  or  at  the  intervention  of.  King  Kichard  II. 
Nocera  fell ; the  Pope’s  nephew,  Butillo,  was  the  pri- 
soner of  King  Charles. 

Urban  remained  in  Genoa  almost  alone.  Some  of 
his  Cardinals  had  perished  under  his  hand;  others, 
Pileus  Cardinal  of  Ilavenna,  Galeotto  of  Pietra  Mala, 
fled,  after  a vain  effort  to  save  the  lives  of  their  col- 
leagues. They  might  indeed  dread  the  wrath  of  the 
Pontiff:  they  too  had  written  letters  to  the  Roman 
clergy,  on  the  means  of  coercing  the  proud  and  cruel 
Pope,  whom  they  not  obscurely  declared  to  be  mad, 
though  his  madness  excu.sed  not  his  horrible  wicked- 
ness."* But  Genoa  would  not  endure  the  barbarous 


* Muratori,  subann.  13B5.  A Nieni  in  carceribiu  detinuit  ibid«in  mortUM 
says,  *'  Utique  ipsi  quinque  Cardinales  | reliquit,  sed  quoniodo  aut  quali  modo 
p06taa  Don  ridebantur."  There  was  a ' ritam  6niennt,non  plan6  mihicon>tat.’* 
report  that  their  bodies  were  thrown  tilieren  fears  a/ter  he  heard  that  tliey 
into  a pit  in  a stable  and  consumed  had  been  murdered  in  prison,  and 
with  quicklime.  Gobetinus  (who  wrote  < buried  in  a stable. — P.  310. 
a poem  in  praise  of  Urban)  saja,  | **  Litcrae  apud  ikdusium,  ii.  No.226. 

'*  Quinque  Cardinaleaquoe  usque  tunc  , **  (Jt  ridebatur  insane  similis  et  furenti. 
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inhumanities  of  the  Pope ; not  only  did  the  inhabitants 
treat  him  with  cold  disrespect,  the  magistrates  seized 
and  punished  some  of  the  satellites  of  his  cruelties : the 
indignant  Pope  left  the  city  and  proceeded  to  Lucca.* 
Before  this  he  had  shown  some  disposition  to  forgive,  not, 
indeed,  his  own  enemies.  Gian  Galeazzo  Visconti  had 
surprised  his  uncle  Bernabo  by  the  basest  treachery,  6ind 
poisoned  him.  Gian  Galeazzo  had  no  diflSculty  (liis  power 
and  wealth  wore  bonndleas)  in  obtaining  absolution.' 

The  wounded  pride  of  Urban  was  not  the  sole  motive 
for  his  journey  to  Lucca.  Charles,  King  of 
Naples,  now  his  deadly  foe,  had  gone  to  Hun- 
gary to  claim  the  crown  of  that  realm.  There  he  had 
Keb.  I,  i3»e.  been  murdered.  His  enemies  refused  him 
burial,  as  under  excommunication.*  The  Pope 
Ourano.  remorseless  as  ever  warred  against  the  un- 
buried body,  against  his  widow  and  his  orphans.  Queen 
Margaret  and  her  blameless  children  were  loaded  jvitli 
Owi^of  malediction.  Margaret  claimed  the  crown  of 
ia«7.  Naples  for  her  son  Ladislaus;  the  Angevin 
party  for  the  son  of  Jjouis  of  Anjou.  The  Pope  main- 
tained a haughty  and  mysterious  silence  as  to  their 
conflicting  pretensions.’’  He  levied  troops ; he  set 
himself  at  their  head  in  Perugia.  No  one  could  pene- 
trate his  design.  It  was  surmised  that  he  aspired  to 


, . . Multasque  iniquitAtes  et  de-  Deum  e>ju«  oipptioni  prst<‘nderai)t,!>icut 
totAbiiia  ftcelera  commiiit  et  cotidic  — P.  320. 

committit,”  They  nlle^  the  Imprison- I ^ ANiem,  c.  Iti. 
ment,  torture,  ttarvatiou  of  the  Cardi-  j • Mailath,  Geschlchteder  Magyuren, 
nals  at  Xocera,  , ii.  HO.  * 

* Walttingham  asserts  that  Urb.*u)  j ^ '*DimorAira  intanto  Pnpa  Ur}>ano 
did  not  get  away  from  Genoa  “donee  | in  Lucca,  mlmudo  con  disiietto  le  revo- 
ineftimabllero  auri  snmmam  pro  suA  luzioni  di  Nnpoli,  tutte  contrarie  a 
eroptione  |¥>rsolvissct  januensibus,  qui  i suoi  intcrcasi/'^-Miiratori,  Ann.  sub 
plus  propter  numraum  qunm  propter 


ann. 
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assume  the  kingdom  himself  as  Pope,  or  to  raise  his 
nephew  to  the  throne.  He  issued  a furious  manifesto 
to  the  whole  of  Christendom,  calling  on  all  clerks  and 
laymen  to  take  up  arms  and  join  the  Papal  forces 
against  the  Antichrist,  the  Pope  of  Avignon,  alleging  the 
example  of  the  Levites  who  slew  in  one  day  23,000 
idolaters  without  regard  to  kindred  or  consanguinity, 
and  against  the  contumacious  kingdom  of  Naples.'  Of 
the  rights  of  Ladislaus  not  one  word,  though  Queen 
Margaret  had  attempted  to  propitiate  him,  by  sending 
his  nephew,  a prisoner  since  the  capture  of  Nocera  by 
King  Charles,  to  Genoa. 

This  nephew,  Butillo,  was  at  once  the  madness,  the 
constant  disgrace,  danger,  and  distress  of  the  weak, 
imperious,  unforgiving  Pontiff.  At  Perugia  the  ruflSan 
stole  into  the  house  of  a noble  lady,  for  whom  be  had  a 
violent  passion;  he  was  waylaid  by  her  brothers,  and 
well  scourged.  The  Pope  withdrew  from  the  insolent 
city,  but  he  did  not  suspend  his  martial  preparations. 
He  had  determined  to  provide  for  his  financial  wants, 
and  to  confirm  his  waning  popularity  with  the  burghers 
of  Rome,  by  a Jubilee,  of  which  he  himself  might  reap 
the  immediate  fruits.  The  period  of  this  great  festival 
had  been  contracted  by  Clement  VI.  to  fifty  years.  An 
ingenious  calculation  discovered,  that  if  the  time  of 
the  Saviour’s  life  were  reckoned,  thirty-three  years,  the 
Jubilee  would  full  during  the  year  next  ensuing. This 
holy  pretext  was  eagerly  seized ; Christendom  was 
summoned  to  avail  itself  of  the  incalculable  blessings  of 


* This  is  dated  Lucca, 

Aug.  29,  1387.  It  ccKiteios  this  ex- 
traordinary passage  about  the  Virgin 
Maiy  (the  army  was  to  assemble  on  the 
feast  of  the  Nativity  of  tlie  Virgin)  : 


'*  Quoe  est  iropiis  terribilis,  velut  cas- 
tronim  acies  orrlinata,  et  cunctae 
ha^reses  sola  interemit  in  toto  mando.** 
— Apud  Kajnald.  1387,  No.  6. 

^ Gobeltnus,  p.  310, 
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a pilgrimage  to  Rome,  with  all  the  benefits  of  indul- 
^ genccs.  The  treasury  of  the  Holy  See  was  prepared  to 
receive  the  tribute  of  the  world. 

But  Urban  sowed  for  another  to  reap.™  A full  from 
his  mule  shook  the  enfeebled  frame  of  the  Pon- 
tiff. He  could  not  return  to  Perugia,  distant 
about  ten  miles ; he  was  carried  in  a litter  to  Ferentino, 
on  his  way  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  At  the  approach 
of  winter  he  was  compelled,  by  the  failure  of  funds  for 
VI  {layment  of  his  soldiers,  to  return  to  Rome. 

ocL  16,  iM».  He  was  coldly  received."  He  lingered  for  a 
year,  giving  directions  to  regulate  and  eagerly  awaiting 
the  coming  Jubilee,  which  he  never  saw.  He  died  in 
the  autumn. 

Charity  might  almost  admit  for  the  manners  and  the 
acts  of  this  l‘ontiff  the  excuse  of  insanity  (some  of 
the  Cardinals  manifestly  entertained  this  belief) ; but 
whether  more  than  the  insanity  of  ungovemed  jiassions, 
pride,  ambition,  cruelty,  and  blind  uejxitism,  must  be 
left  to  wiser  judgement  than  that  of  man." 

Clement  VII.  reigned  at  Avignon  in  comparative 
a tvn  dignity.  The  fiercer  parts  of  his 

character,  wluch  had  been  so  darkly  shown 
during  his  wars  as  Legate,  at  the  massacre  of  Cesena, 
in  which  perished  30,000  human  beings,  were  no  longer 
called  into  action.  His  war  against  his  adversary  was 
waged  by  the  more  innocuous  arms  of  encountering 

■ The  words  of  Theodoric  k Niem,  character  of  Urban  VI,:  Rigidua 

■ Gobelitius  adorns  his  return  to  erat  eibi,  sed  suis  tnulU>  rigidior,  ita 

Rome  with  miracles,  and  says  I delinquentibus  nuoqtiam  ignosceret, 

cum  honore  magno  regieasas  est.**  j aut  eoruoi  serumuis  aliquiitenus  com- 

* **Hicobiit  Romse  et  dicitur  quod  pateretur:  probnt  lure  |xsna  suorum 
fuerit  intoxicatu-s  propter  nimiam  soam  | Cardinalium  ferociter  inflicta  et  sterna 
duritiara.*’ — Cbron.  Katisbon.  Eccard,  > damnatio  caroeris  subiecuta.**  — P* 
i.  2118.  Walsingham  sums  up  the  [ <U6. 
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ecclesiastical  censures,  and  by  the  investiture  of  Louis 
of  Anjou  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  The  clergy  in  all 
the  great  kingdoms  followed  or  led  their  rulers.  No 
doubt  there  were  partisans  of  Clement  in  the  realms 
which  espoused  the  cause  of  Urban — of  Urban  in  those 
which  sided  with  Clement  Schism,  when  it  was  a 
stern  acknowledged  duty  to  hate,  punish,  exterminate 
schismatics,  could  not  but  produce  persecution  and 
victims  of  persecution.  Everywhere  might  be  found 
divisions,  spoliations,  even  bloodshed;  ejected  and 
usurping  clergy,  dispossessed  and  intrusive  abbots 
and  bishops;  feuds,  battles  for  churches  and  monas- 
teries. Among  all  other  causes  of  discord,  arose  this 
the  most  discordant ; to  the  demoralising  and  unchris- 
tianizing tendencies  of  the  times  was  added  a question 
on  which  the  best  might  differ,  which  to  the  bad  would 
be  an  excuse  for  every  act  of  violence,  fraud,  or  ra- 
pacity. Clement  and  his  Cardinals  are  charged  with 
great  atrocities  against  the  adherents  of  Urban.*’  The 
Italian  partisans  of  Clement,  who  escaped  the  cruelty 
of  Urban,  crowded  to  the  court  of  Clement ; but  that 
court,  at  first  extremely  poor,  gave  but  cold  entertain- 
ment to  these  faithful  strangers : they  had  to  suffer 
the  martyrdom  of  want  for  their  loyalty.  When  this 
became  known,  others  suppressed  their  opinions,  showed 
outward  obedience  to  the  dominant  power,  and  so 
preserved  their  benefices.’  France  at  times  bitterly 
lamented  her  indulgence  of  her  pride  and  extravagance, 
in  adhering  to  her  separate  Pontiff.  If  France  would 
have  her  own  Pope,  she  must  be  at  the  expense  of 

P “ Multum  cniiD  atrocit^r  contra  ; habuenint,” — See  the  reat  of  the 
obedientes  Uicto  L'lbano  pr&fatua  Cle-  j passage,  Theodoric  h Niem,  i.  xix. 
mena  et  sui  Cardinalea  ac  eorum  com-  < Vit.  Clement,  p.  497.  Kvils  of 
piiees,  in  principio  dicti  schismatis,  sel  theSchism.ibid.  Comporewithk Niem. 
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maintaining  that  Pope  and  his  Conclave.  WhUe  the 
Transalpine  kingdoms  in  the  obedience  of  Urban  ren- 
dered but  barren  allegiance,  paid  no  tentlis  to  the  Papal 
See,  took  quiet  possession  of  the  appointment  to  vacant 
benefices ; in  France  the  liberties  of  the  Church  were 
perpetually  invaded.  The  clergy  were  crushed  with 
demands  of  tenths  or  subsidies ; their  estates  were 
loaded  with  debts  to  enrich  the  Apostolic  Chamber. 
The  sLx-and-thirty  Cardinals  had  proctors  in  ambush 
in  all  parts  of  the  realm,  armed  with  Papal  Bulls,  to 
give  notice  if  any  large  benefice  fell  vacant  in  cathedral 
or  collegiate  churches,  or  the  priories  of  wealthy  abbeys. 
They  were  immediately  grasped  as  Papal  reser\'es,  to 
reward  or  to  secure  the  fidelity  of  the  hungry  Car- 
dinals.'' They  handed  these  down  in  succession  to  each 
other,  sometimes  condescending  to  disguise  the  accumu- 
lation of  pluralities  by  only  charging  the  benefices  with 
largo  payments  to  themselves.  “ So,”  says  an  eccle- 
siastic of  the  day,  “ the  generous  intentions  of  kings 
and  royal  families  were  frustrated,  the  service  of  God 
was  neglected,  the  devotion  of  the  faithful  grew  cold, 
the  realm  was  drained ; many  ecclesiastics  were  in 
the  lowest  state  of  penury ; the  flourishing  schools  of 
the  realm  were  reduced  to  nothing;  the  University 
of  Paris  mourned  for  want  of  scholars.”  * Clement  had 
the  satisfaction  of  receiving  some  important  partisans, 
who  were  alienated  by  the  rude  manners  or  repulsive 
acts  of  Urban.  The  two  surviving  Italian  Cardinals  of 
the  old  Conclave,  Milan  and  Florence,  joined  him  early. 


' Compare  the  Mouk  of  S.  Deoys : 
“ Omnes  ecdesiasticas  digoitates  quaa> 
cuoqoe*  post  episcopalero,  majores  in* 
differenUr  sate  dispositioni  reservavit.'' 
I*.  82.  See  also  p.  398»  and  theregu* 


latioQs  adopted  by  the  King»  at  the 
instance  of  the  University  of  Paris,  to 
check  the  Papal  eiactions. 

* Relig.  S.  Denys,  ut  supra.  Docu- 
ments Incite. 
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The  Cardinal  of  Prato  and  the  Cardinal  of  Pietra  Mala ' 
had  revolted  from  Urban  at  Genoa.  Ua  Prato  publicly 
burned  hia  red  hat,  and  received  another  from  Clement. 
But  on  the  acceaaion  of  Boniface  IX.  ho  fell  back  again 
to  the  Italian  Pontiff : ho  was  called  in  derision  the 
triple-hatted.”  The  kingdoms  of  Spain,  after  an  osten- 
tatiously laborious  examination  of  the  titles  of  the  two 
Pontiffs,  were  won,  by  the  dexterous  diplomacy  of  the 
Cardinal  of  Luna,  to  Clement.  Clement  was  generous, 
affable,  accomplished,  perhaps  with  more  of  the  F rench 
noble  than  the  Pope.  He  was  splendid  and  liberal, 
and  therefore  could  not  be  too  scrupulous  as  to  the 
sources  of  his  revenue.  The  creation  of  Cardinals  was 
chiefly  in  the  French  interest,  as  those  of  his  prede- 
cessors, to  per|>etuate  the  see  at  Avignon,  though  he 
did  not  lose  sight  of  the  advantage  of  maintaining  some 
Italian  supporters.  His  nepotism  tempted  him  not  to 
the  daring  courses  of  Urbau  ; his  kindred  were  content 
with  ecclesiastical  dignities  or  Church  estates,  which 
Clement  did  not  hesitate  to  alienate  to  the  lay  nobility. 
By  the  death  of  his  brother,  Clement  became  Count  of 
Geneva,  but  in  him  expired  the  line.  He  survived  his 
ri>al  Urban  VI.  about  five  years.* 

• CiACConius,  p.  637,  p.  524. 

* The  inciignaot  biogmpher  of  Ge*  * He  died  Sept.  16,  1394.  See  on 
ment  charitably  wishes  him  a fourth  his  death  Dext  chapter. 

of  red-hot  brass  or  stee). — Apud  Balux.  | 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Boniface  IX.  Benedict  XIII. 

The  Avignoueao  Pontiff,  Clement  VII.,  and  his  Cai^ 
dinals  had  some  va"UO  hoj)e  that  on  the  death  of  P'rbau 
Christendom  would  recognise  his  claims.  These  hojies 
were  speedily  dissipated.  The  Italian  Cardinals  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  the  election  of  Peter  Tomaeelli, 
a Neapolitan.*  He  took  the  name  of  Boni- 
Bcmir«a!  IX.  Would  lio  bc  the  worthy  successor 

of  the  last  true  Italian  Pope,  Boniface  VIII.  ? He  was 
a man  of  ability;'’  though  by  one  account  not  alxjve 
thirty  years  old,  he  had  mastered  the  passions  of  youth. 
After  the  turbulent  and  restless  reign  of  Urban,  that 
of  Boniface  might  seem  to  promise  at  least  comjiarative 
repose.  The  charge  against  his  fame  is  insatiable 
avarice,  flagrant  and  shameless  simony.  But  Boniface 
stAteof  was  pressed  with  more  than  common  neces- 
sities.'  The  scliism  imposed  upon  Christendom 
the  maintenance  of  two  Papal  Courts ; the  more 
peaceful  magnificence  of  Avignon ; that  of  Rome  loss 
secure,  involved  in  almost  inevitable  wars,  and  in  the 

* Od  thi«  election  the  Iklonk  of  St.  in  writing,  not  eminently  instructed  in 
Denys  ubseiTes : “ Infidelibus  quoque  any  science  but  grammar,  fluent  in 
sancta  religio  et  Catholica  tides  hnbe-  speech.  Theodonc  k Niem,  one  of  his 
batur  indibrio,  dum  Bouifaciiis  Hom.T,  secretnnes,  had  a contemptuous  opinion 
Clemens rero  Arinionesibi  Aposlolicam  of  hts  capacity  for  business, 
auctoritatem  vindicabnnt,”  — xi.  9,  ® “Per  lo  Pi«po  nruintencra  lo  stito 

p.  692.  suo  con  roolu  pace,  e dovUia.'* — Infes- 

^ He  was  not  skilled  in  chanting  or  sura,  npud  Mumtori,  p.  1 175. 
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perplexed  |x)litic8  of  Italy.  The  ordinary  revenues  of 
the  Eonian  Pontiff  were  cut  off.  France,  once  the 
wealthiest  and  most  prodigal  of  the  kingdoms,  and 
Spain,  acknowledged  the  Antipopc.  In  England  the 
King  and  the  Parliament  had  become  extremely  jealous 
of  the  wealth  of  their  own  Clergy,  still  more  of  the 
subsidies  levied  by  Rome.  The  statutes  of  the  realm 
began  to  speak  a defiant  and  economic  language ; that 
of  Provisors  under  Edward  III.,  the  fuller  statute  of 
Mortmain  under  Richard  II.,  showed  a determination 
to  set  a limit  to  the  boundless  exactions  of  the  hierarchy. 
The  Clergy  were  not  unwilling  to  restrict  the  tribute 
jiaid  to  the  Papal  Chamber.  The  progress  of  Wycliffite 
opinions  strengthened  the  reluctance  of  the  people. 
The  Pope  was  reduced  to  implore  a charitable  subsidy 
of  the  Archbishop  and  Clergy and  could  not  but 
betray  how  he  writhed  under  the  stem  restrictions 
of  the  statutes  of  Provisors,  and  the  refusal  to  permit 
the  revenues  of  English  benefices  to  enrich  the  Car- 
dinals of  Rome.'  The  northern  kingdoms,  as  well  as 
Poland  and  Hungary,  were  poor.  Germany  had  to 

^ MS.,  B.  M.  He  writes  to  the 
Archbishop  ot  Canterbury  to  obtain 

cerium  caritativum  subaidium.”— 

Jan.  2,  1390, 

• See  the  very  curious  document, 

MS.,  B.  M„  in  which  Boniface  relicarses 
ni  length  all  the  main  articles  of  the 
three  Statutes  of  Provlsors  passed  by 
Edward  III.  and  Ricltard:  his  utter 
amazement  that  the  last  came  from 
such  a Catholic  King,  one  so  zealous 
for  the  orthodox  faith  (with  almost  a 
page  of  laudatory  titles).  **  The  King 
ought  to  have  seen,  what  is  clearer  than 
noonday,  that  Ia3rmen  can  have  no 
right  to  dispose  of  ecclesiastical  things.*' 

o 2 


He  pronounces  all  the  statutes  **  casea 
ct  irrita."  Feb.  4,  1391.  He  writes 
of  the  great  Council  of  tl»e  realm. 
Quia  nonnuUi  avaro  cupiditai  is  vicio." 
Certain  persons  hail  iDtnided  into  bene- 
fices held  in  York  by  Adam,  Cai-dinal 
of  S.  Ceciha.  He  urges  rediTss  to  the 
Cardinal.  March  lb,  1391.  A month 
ailer  Ite  makes  a pathetic  appt'al  to  the 
whole  clei^y  of  England  for  a subven- 
tion. They  coldly  refused  it.  April  14, 
1391.  We  have  one  account  of  his 
modest  receipts,  auiounting  to  tut 
I.S15  florins,  reckoned  isjunl  to 
252^  1 2s.  6rf. 
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inuiiitaiu  her  own  splendid  and  princely  Prelates,  and 
those  Prelates  to  keep  up  their  own  state.  In  Italy  the 
Patrimony  of  St.  Peter  had  been  invaded  by  the  Duke 
of  Milan,  Gian  Galeazzo  Visconti,  who  seemed  to  aspire 
to  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  On  his  death  the  Duke 
bequeathed  to  his  sons,  among  his  territories,  Bologna, 
Perugia,  Sienna.  Even  in  the  immediate  domain  of 
the  See  most  of  the  towns  and  cities  were  in  the  power 
of  potty  independent  tyrants  or  of  the  old  nobles. 
Naples  was  distracted  by  civil  war.  The  sons  of 
Charles  of  Durazzo  and  Louis  of  Anjou  were  fighting 
for  the  throne. 

At  the  same  time  there  were  imperious  demands  on 
the  Papal  exchequer.  The  Pope  could  not  stand  aloof 
from  the  affairs  of  Naples.  The  nepotism  of  Boniface 
was  more  humble  than  the  audacious  family  ambition 
of  Urban.  He  espou.sed  at  once  the  cause  of  Ladislaus. 
(iueen  JIargaret  was  relieved  from  ecclesiastical  cen- 
sures, and  the  house  of  Hungary  declared  the  rightful 
heirs.  But  the  award  of  the  Holy  See  must  be  enforced ; 
aid  in  money  and  in  troops  must  be  afforded  to  expel 
the  French  usurper,  whose  title  was  his  grant  from  the 
Pope  of  Avignon.  In  Rome,  where  at  first  Boniface 
took  up  his  abode,  all  was  ruin.  The  churches  were 
in  miserable  dilapidation ; the  Capitol  was  falling ; 
the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo  had  been  almost  razed  to  the 
ground.  The  Jubilee  of  1390,  to  which  pilgrims  came 
from  Germany,  England,  Poland,  Hungary,  enriched 
the  Papal  coffers  for  a time.  Boniface  raised  600 
horse  under  Alberic  Bnrbiano,  in  aid  of  Naples.  He 
ordered  extensive  repairs  in  the  churches.  The  treasures 
in  hand  were  soon  exhausted.  The  one  resource  of  the 
Papal  Chamber  was  the  wealth  of  the  Clergy,  and  that 
wealth  could  hardly  be  reached  by  direct  taxation.  The 
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Pope  was  reduced  to  that  wliich  was  branded  by  the 
odious  name  of  Simony,  and,  as  the  system  was  or- 
ganised by  Boniface  IX.,  was  Simony  in  its 
worst  form.  At  first,  and  even  for  seven  years 
of  his  Pontificate,  Boniface  stood  in  some  awe  of  the 
more  rigid  Cardinals.  He  did  not  publicly  take  money 
for  the  higher  promotions ; he  took  it  only  in  secret, 
and  through  trustworthy  agents ; but  he  had  always 
reasons  to  allege  to  the  Cardinals  against  the  advance- 
ment of  those  who  were  unable  or  refused  to  pay.  As 
these  Cardinals  to  his  joy  dropped  oflf,  he  gave  free 
rein  to  his  cupidity.'^  At  length,  after  ten  years,  at 
once  to  indulge,  palliate,  and  to  establish* this  simony, 
he  substituted  as  a permanent  tax  the  Annates,  ^ ^ 
or  First-fhiits  of  every  bishopric  and  rich 
abbey,  calculated  on  a new  scale,  triple  that  at  which 
they  stood  before  in  the  Papal  books.*  This  was  to  be 
paid  in  advance  by  the  candidates  for  promotion,  some 
of  whom  never  got  possession  of  the  benefice.  Tliat 
was  matter  of  supreme  indifference  to  Boniface,  as  he 
could  sell  it  again.  But  as  these  candidates  rarely 
came  to  the  court  with  money  equal  to  the  demand, 
usurers,  with  whom  the  Pope  was  in  unholy  league, 
advanced  the  sum  on  exorbitant  interest.  The  debt 
was  sometimes  sued  for  in  the  Pope’s  court 

The  smaller  benefices  were  sold  from  the  day  of  his 
appointment  with  shameless  and  scandalous  notoriety. 
Men  wandered  about  Ijombardy  and  other  parts  of 


' By  ft  reguIa^oQ  m his  Chancery 
of  the  serenth  year  of  his  Papacy,  the 
Archhi.'thnp,  Bishop,  or  Abbot  who  did 
not  exhibit  letters  from  the  Pope  him* 
self  in  the  Papal  Exchequer,  and  had 
not  fully  discharged  all  the  claims  upon 


him,  forfated  bis  preferment. 

f Mansi  has  proved  against  Ray- 
naldus,  that  Boniface,  if  not  the  in- 
ventor of  the  annates,  first  made  them 
a perpetual  burthen. — Note  on  Ray* 
nald.  sub  ano. 
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Itulj’,  searching  out  the  ago  of  hoary  incumbents,  and 
watching  their  diseases  and  infirmitie.s.  For  this  service 
they  were  well  paid  by  the  greedy  aspirants  at  Rome. 
On  their  rejxirt  the  tariff  rose  or  fell.  Benefices  were 
sold  over  and  over  again.  Graces  were  granted  to  the 
last  purchaser,  with  the  magic  word  “ Preference,”  '* 
which  cost  twenty-five  florins.  That  was  superseded 
by  a more  authoritative  phrase  (at  fifty  florins),  a pre- 
rogative of  precedence.*  Petitions  already  granted  were 
sometimes  cancelled  in  favour  of  a higher  bidder : the 
Pope  treated  the  lower  offer  as  an  attempt  to  defraud 
him.  In  the  same  year  the  secretary  Theodoric  it 
Niem  had  kn'own  the  same  benefice  sold  in  the  course 
of  one  week  to  several  successive  claimants.  The 
benefices  were  so  openly  sold  that  if  money  was  not 
at  hand  the  Pope  would  receive  the  price  in  kind,  in 
swine,  sheep,  oxen,  horses,  or  grain.  The  officers  were 
as  skilful  in  the.se  arts  as  himself.  His  auditors  would 
hold  twenty  expectatives,  and  receive  the  first-fruits. 
The  Argus-eyed  Pope,  however,  watched  the  deathbed 
of  all  his  officers.  Their  books,  robes,  furniture,  money, 
escheated  to  the  Pope.  No  grace  of  any  kind,  even  to 
the  poorest,  was  signed  without  its  florin  fee.  The 
Pope,  even  during  Mass,  was  seen  to  bo  eonsulting  with 
his  secretaries  on  these  worldly  affairs.*  The  accumu- 
lation of  pluralities  on  unworthy  men  was  scandalous 
even  in  those  times."’ 


Antcferre. 

' PnerogatiTs  antelationis. 

^ Compare  Niem,  ii.  c.  7 to  12. 

*•  **  Vidi  otmm  tunc  unius  audi- 
torum  causarum  dicti  Bonifacii  hominia 
imitilis  et  solo  nomine  I>cretorum 
Doctoris  Uteras  superexpectativft  grati& 
in  diTcrsis  prorinciis  Germauic  fabric 


cata.%  in  quibua  dispensabatur  inter 
alia  secum,  qtind  sex  incompatibilln 
bencficia  recipere  et  simul  retinero, 
illaquc  totienn,  quotiens  libi  plnceret, 
simpliciter  vel  ex  cnuiid  prouunciationia 
dimittere  et  loco  dimissomm  totidem 
sitnilia  et  dis.similia  bcneficiA  recipere 
et  rctinere  |>osset  etiam  si  e;»seut  digni* 
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The  rajiacity  of  Boniface  was  more  odious  from  the 
unpopularity  of  his  mother  and  his  brothers ; N>poum  of 
the  mother  the  most  avaricious  of  women,  his 
brothers  and  their  sons,  in  whose  favour  the  nepotism  of 
Boniface,  in  general  sordid,  yet  in  one  instance  was 
ostentatiously  prodigal.  He  bought  the  principality 
of  Sora  for  one  of  them  at  an  enormous  price  from 
Ladislaus  of  Naples. 

Boniface,  on  his  accession,  had  proclaimed  to  Christen- 
dom his  earnest  anxiety  to  extinguish  the  schism.  The 
means  he  proposed  were  not  well  chosen  to  promote 
the  end.  He  addressed  Clement  VII.  as  the  son  of 
Belial.  “ Some  perverse  men,  trusting  iA  the  arm  of 
flesh  against  the  Lord,  cry  out  for  a Council.  O damned 
and  damnable  impiety !”“  Two  years  after  he  sent  a 
milder  letter  by  two  Carthusian  monks.  They  were 
imprisoned  by  Clement,  and  only  released  on  the  inter- 
vention of  the  King  of  France. 

The  death  of  Clement  VII.  might  seem  a providential 
summons  to  close  the  schism.  The  University  of  Paris, 


tAtes  vaajores  post  PootiBcale»>*‘  &c. 
kc. — A Nicm,  U.  xi.  Compare  Gobe> 
liaus,  who  U almost  as  strong  on  the 
abuses  of  the  Papnl  Choncerj  umler 
Boniface  iX.  as  h Niem,  pp.  316»318. 
**  Id  this  t)ine  cam  outea  bulle  fro  the 
Coart  (Curia)  which  revokeU  alle  the 
graces  that  he  had  granted  many  zeres 
before:  of  which  roa  much  slaunder 
and  obliqui  agayne  the  Cherch;  for 
thei  seide  playnly  that  it  was  no  more 
trust  to  the  Pope's  writing  than  to  a 
dogge  toiU  for  as  ofte  ns  he  wolde  gnder 
roony,  so  oiten  would  he  annuHen  eld 
graces  aud  graunt  newe.*' — Cnpgrare's 
Chronicle ofl'jigland, p.  281.  Capgrave 
was  DO  Lollard ; he  hated  Wyclitfe  with 


I a Monk's  hatred,  and  has  many  passages 
very  hostile  to  the  Lollards. 

■ **  Sed  dicunt  impii  pcr>'ersorcs,  in 
camali  brnchio  coutra  potentiam  Do- 
mini coniidentes,  fiat  Concilium,  ut 
schisma  sedetnr.  O damnosa,  et  dum- 
nanda  impietas  1 " He  accuses  tlio 
Cardinals  of  having  gained  the  consent 
of  the  King  of  France  to  the  creation 
of  Clement,  by  accusing  Urban  VI.  of 
I a design  to  deprive  him  of  his  kingdom. 
It  was  the  aim  of  the  King  of  France 
to  unite  the  French  and  Papal  crowns. 
— Apud  D’Achcry,  vol.  i.  p.  770. 
The  Monk  of  St.  Denys  gives  this 
letter,  L xiii.  14.  The  second,  xiv. 
12. 
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now  the  first  learned  body  in  Christendom,  had  already 
8,^1  n taken  the  lead,  denouncing  the  diabolical 
schism.”  They  had  urged  the  King  to  take 
afiairs  into  his  ovm  hands,  and  to  compel  the  conflicting 
Popes  to  accede  to  one  of  three  schemes  for  the  termi- 
nation of  the  contest — Cession,  Arbitration,  or  a General 
Council.  Clement  had  received  this  memorial  in  a fury 
of  passion ; he  denounced  it  as  an  insolent  and  defama-  • 
tory  libel.  “ Dost  thou  understand  this  liatin  ? ” he 
said  to  the  bearer.  “ Sufficiently ! ” the  officer  replied ; 
but  when  the  Pope  withdrew  into  his  chamber  in  such 
manifest  wrath,  he  thought  it  prudent  to  leave  Avignon. 
The  Pope  would  see  no  one,  speak  to  no  one.  The  Car- 
dinals met  and  agreed  to  press  on  the  Pope  the  measures 
proposed  by  the  University.  He  assembled  them,  and 
bitterly  reproached  them  with  their  traitorous 
cowardice.  They  replied  by  urging  calmly  the 
necessity  of  the  measure.  Clement  retired  and  never 
more  left  his  chamber.  Three  days  after  he  was  struck 
with  apoplexy : his  death  was  attributed  to  his 

Oct,  13,  13M.  « * * . 

grief.’’  So  soon  as  his  death  was  known  the 
University  wrote  again  to  the  King,  adjuring  him  to 
prohibit  the  Cardinals  at  Avignon  from  proceeding  to  a 
new  election.”  The  wary  Cardinals,  lest  they  should 


® See  for  the  proceedings  of  the 
Unireraity,  daring  the  lifetime  of 
Clexnentf  the  Monk  of  St.  r>enjs,  ziv. 
10.  Rend  too  (in  the  Gersoninna)  the 
address  of  the  University  to  the  King 
— Qunre  hoc  ? They  ask  of  the  con- 
sequences of  the  schism.  Because  un-  ! 
worthy  men  are  promoted  to  the 
highest  rank  in  the  Church.  **  Quibus  j 
nihil  saucti  est,  nihil  peusi  nihil  hooesti  i 
curs  tit;  exhauriunt  eoclesia.s,  re-, 
ligionetditeipont)  monasteria  spoliant.” ! 


The  churches  are  in  ruins  ; the  lowei 
priesthood  oppressed,  reduced  to  men- 
dicancy ; the  treasures  of  the  churche* 
sold,  **  Exactionea  gravissima-s  maxi- 
mas,  intolcmbiles  pauperibus  Ecclcsix 
ministris  imponunt,  impiUsimos  ho- 
mines, ntquc  inhumanissimos  ad  colli- 
gendum eligunt,*’  Sfc.  Sk, 

P Rel.  de  St.  Denys,  xv.  v. 

1 There  are  24  names  of  Cardinals 
in  Ciacconius. 
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seem  to  despise  the  King’s  counsel,  hurried  over  the 
election,  and  then  opened  the  royal  letter.  The  Car- 
dinals swore  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  end  the  Schism 
now  they  had  put  it  out  of  their  power.  No  act  could 
be  more  certain  to  perpetuate  it  tlian  the  election  of  the 
Spaniard,  the  crafty,  able,  ambitious,  unprincipled  Car- 
dinal of  Luna.  Before  the  election  their  solemn  oath 
had  been  taken  to  each  other  that  whoever  was  chosen 
should  at  once  resign  the  Papacy  at  the  requisition  of 
the  Cardinals,  if  Boniface  would  likewise  resign.  The 
Cardinal  of  Luna  had  been  the  loudest  to  condemn  the 
Schism ; he  had  openly  and  repeatedly  declare<l  that  if 
he  were  Pope  he  would  put  an  end  to  it  at  once. 

Benedict  XIII.  (such  was  his  title)  communicated  his 
election  to  the  King  of  France.  “ The  impor- 
tunity  of  the  Cardinals  had  compelled  him  to  oa-ix 
accept  the  unwelcome  office,  but  he  was  prepared  by  all 
means  which  should  be  advisable  to  promote  the  union 
of  the  Church.”'  The  University  sent  an  address, 
eloquent  and  almost  adulatory ; it  was  received  with  the 
most  gracious  urbanity.  “ I am  as  ready  to  resign 
the  oflSce  as  to  take  off  this  cap.”  He  took  it  off  and 
saluted  them.  Each  of  the  Popes  was  fully  prepared  to 
heal  the  Schism  provided  he  himself  remained  Pope; 
but  neither  could  show  such  disrespect  to  the  Cardinals 
to  whom  ho  owed  his  elevation  as  to  invalidate  their 
privilege  of  election : neither  would  acknowledge  him- 
self an  intrusive  and  usurping  Pontiff. 

In  Italy  Boniface  IX.,  notwithstanding  his  rapacity 
(perhaps  through  his  rapacity,  which  extorted 
ecclesiastical  wealth  for  the  secular  purposes 
of  his  government),  by  ability,  moderation,  and  firmness, 


' Dupuj,  Hist,  du  Scbisine>  p.  39. 
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had  made  some  progress  towards  the  reinstatement  of 
the  Papacy  in  resj)ect  and  authority.*  That  respect 
it  had  almost  lost,  when  the  Homan  dominions  of  the 
Pope  were  treated  as  the  province  of  a foreign  prelate, 
oppressed  rather  than  governed  by  a Cardinal  Legate : 
that  authority  the  fierce  and  desultory  ambition  of 
Urban  VI.  had  shaken  rather  than  confirmed.  The 
noble  city  of  Perugia  was  weary  of  her  factions,  Guelf 
and  Ghibelline.  The  Beccarini  (the  nobles  and  their 
jmrtisans),  the  Raspanti  (tlie  burghers  with  their  adlie- 
rents)  offered  to  receive  the  Pope  as  a resident  and  as 
sovereign  within  their  walls.  Boniface  knew  that 
nothing  promoted  the  popularity  of  the  Pope  in  Rome 
so  much  ns  liis  absence.  No  sooner  had  the  liomans 
In  pi-toku.  Pope  than  they  were  eager  for  his 

Oct.  17,  i3»i  return.  He  moved  to  Perugia.  Ancona  and 
some  of  the  other  cities  made  advances  towards  submis- 
sion. But  the  unhappy  parsimony  of  Boniface  did  not 
jicrmit  him  to  environ  himself  with  a strong  well-jiaid 
body  of  guards,  which  might  keep  down  the  still  adverse 
July  30.  factions  in  Perugia.  At  midnight,  during  the 
following  summer,  he  was  awakened  by  a wild 
tumult*  The  exiled  Guelfs,  who  had  re-entered  the 
city  through  his  mediation,  had  risen,  not  without  pro- 
vocation, and  were  jierpetrating  frightful  carnage  on  the 
Ghibellines.  Pandolfo  Baglioni,  the  head  of  the  Ghi- 
belline nobles,  liis  brother,  eighty  nobles,  a hundred  of 
their  followers,  tho  Beccarini,  were  slain.  The  Pope 
fled  in  horror  and  disgust  to  Assisi.  Biordo,  a chief  of 
Condottieri,  in  league  with  tho  Guelf  Itaspanti,  was 


• **  Necfuitftnteeiirnqui.squam  Koma> 
noritm|xmliticum,qui  tnlem  |K>tesLitem 
tnn^wralcm  Ikoma:  et  in  patrimonio  S. 

Petri  excrcuiaso  legatur.” — Oobeliousy 


p.  340. 

* Theoduric  k Nicm,  U.  XV.  Ho  was 
with  the  Pu[>e.  also  Si:irooQdj, 

itepubliqucs  luUiennes,  t.  vii.  p.  350. 
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under  the  walls  with  1500  adventurers.  He  entered  tlie 
city  and  became  its  lord.  Biordo’s  power  lasted  not  long ; 
he  was  excommunicated  by  the  Pojie.  The  Pope  with 
bolder  nepotism  had  now  created  his  brother  m«jm, 
Marquis  of  the  March  of  Ancona.  The  JIar- 
quis  was  besieged  in  Macerata  by  Biordo,  taken  pri- 
soner, and  released  for  a larce  ransom.  Biordo 
even  became  master  of  As.sisi  by  treachery, 
but  liimself,  having  made  peace  with  tlie  Pope,"  was 
murdered  in  Perugia  by  the  Abbot  of  St.  Peter’s, 
who  aspired  by  tliis  good  deed  to  tlie  Cardi-  aj^  ims. 
nulate.  “ Perugia  will  not  endure  a tyrant,”  was  the 
watchword  of  the  new  insurrection.  The  Abbot  was 
received  by  Boniface,  but  died  a short  time  after  unre- 
warded. The  Pope  had  long  before  the  fall  of  Biordo 
determined  no  more  to  honour  the  fickle  and  perilous 
city  of  Perugia  with  his  residence.  He  had  returned 
by  urgent  invitation  to  Home ; he  made  the  Rom,. 
Capitol  a strong  fortress.  But  Rome  would 
neither  bo  without  the  Pope,  nor  when  he  was  within 
her  walls  leave  him  in  peace.  The  Romans  took  um- 
brage at  the  fortification  of  the  Capitol;  the  life  of 
Boniface  was  endangered  in  an  insurrection,  imtignted 
by  the  Bannerets  of  the  city.  Ho  was  saved  by  the 
fortunate  presence  of  King  Ladislaus  with  some  troops. 
Not  two  years  after  broke  out  another  revolt.  The 
Pope  met  it  with  firmness.  Thirteen  persons  were 
executed." 

But  the  Pope  had  other  means  to  reduce  the  contu- 

* According  to  Theodoric  ^ Niem  this  intricate  afiair,  which  Iftsted 
the  Pope  was  concerned  iu  the  munlcr  several  years. 

of  Biordo^  i-etiimed  to  Perugia,  and  * **  Egli,  che  aoo  era  figliuolo  della 
fled  ngain  to  Assisi.  1 am  not  quite  paurn  fecc  prendcre  i delinquent!,**  &c. 
confident  that  1 have  rightly  unravelled  — Mamtori,  sub  ann.  1397. 
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macious  city.  The  year  of  Jubilee  was  at  hand.  He 
treated  that  which  had  been  interpolated  by  his  prede- 
cessor but  ten  years  before,  and  of  which  himself  had 
enjoyed  the  gains,  as  an  irregular  breach  in  the  solemn 
order  of  the  Ritual.  To  Rome  the  Jubilee  was  of  as 
inestimable  value  as  to  the  Pope.  Without  the  Pope  it 
was  a vain  unprofitable  ceremony.  They  sent  an  em- 
bassy to  entreat  him  to  vouchsafe  his  presence.  Boniface 
yielded,  but  enforced  his  own  conditions.  His  partisan, 
tho  Malatesta,  was  to  be  created  Senator  of  Romo.  The 
magistracy  of  the  Bannerets,  the  democratic  leaders  of 
the  Regions  of  the  city,  was  to  bo  abrogated  for  ever. 
Boniface  entered,  and  assumed  for  the  first  time  the  full 
sovereignty  of  Romo.^  He  had  already,  it  has  been 
said,  fortified  the  Capitol : the  Castle  of  St  Angelo  rose 
again  from  its  ruins  in  more  than  its  ancient  strength. 

But  this  was  not  without  a fierce  struggle. 

Two  of  the  Colonnas,  lords  of  Palestrina,  in 
league  with  the  deposed  Bannerets,  broke  into  the  city, 
and  reached  tho  foot  of  the  Capitol  with  shouts,  “ Death 
to  the  Pope ; long  live  the  Roman  people ! ” They  were 
repulsed ; thirty-one  hung  up  alive.' 

Tho  Jubilee  was  held  in  aU  its  pomp  and  all  its  prodi- 
gality of  pardon.  Pilgrims  from  all  CWstondom  flocked 
to  Rome,  even  from  France,  notwithstanding  the  inhi- 
bition of  the  King.  To  the  French  the  Pope  who 
bestowed  indulgences  was  the  legitimate  Pope.  The 
King  himself,  by  besieging  the  Antipope  Benedict  XIII. 
in  Avignon,  and  by  taking  him  into  captivity,  had  de- 
stroyed the  awe  which  belonged  to  the  holy  oflSce. 
Many  of  the  wealthier  pilgrims,  however,  brought  not 


y Soxomeo.  Hist.  S.  K.  I.  xvi.  Ray* 
naldus,  sub  ann.  1400. 

' Theodoric  i Niem»  ii.  c.  xxvii.  A 


youth  was  compelled  by  promise  ol 
pardon  to  hang  the  rest ; among  them 
were  hU  own  father  and  brother. 
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their  rich  offerings  to  the  shrines  of  the  Apostles  in 
Rome.  They  were  plundered  in  every  pint  of  the 
neighbourhood,  noble  matrons  and  damsels  ravished* 
The  plague  broke  out  in  the  crowded  city.  The  Poj>e 
thought  of  withdrawing  to  a place  of  security,  but  he 
dared  not  risk  the  loss  of  Rome,  the  loss  of  the  obla- 
tions. His  bitter  adversary  taunts  him  with  refusing 
alms  to  the  plundered  and  dying  pilgrims.* 

But  a more  formidable  enemy  to  the  Pojiedom  seemed 
to  be  advancing  with  irresistible  force.  The  first  time 
for  centuries,  Italy  seemed  likely  to  fall  under  oan  o«i*- 
the  dominion  of  a native  King.  Gian  Galeazzo  Mian. 
Visconti  had  cast  off  the  ignoble  name  of  Count  of 
Virtu  s’*  by  the  sanction  of  the  Emperor  Wenceslaus  he 
was  Duke  of  Milan.  By  his  success  in  arms,  by  his 
more  successful  intrigues,  he  bad  obtained  the  power, 
he  meditated  the  assumption  of  the  title,  of  “ King  of 
Italy.”  All  the  great  cities  of  Lombardy  owned  his 
dominion ; Bologna,  Perugia,  Sienna  were  his.  He 
threatened  at  once  Florence  and  Rome.  All  the  great 
Free  Companies,  all  the  distinguished  generals,  marched 
under  the  standard  of  the  Serpent.  What  had  a Pope, 
with  a contested  title,  a Pope  even  with  the  ability  of 
Boniface,  to  oppose  to  such  puissance?  and,  against 
a King  of  Italy  with  such  vast  territories,  wealth,  ambi- 
tion, what  had  been  the  Pope? 

The  death  of  Gian  Galeazzo  from  the  plague  relieved 
the  Republic  of  Florence  and  the  Pope.  His  > 
last  will*  divided  his  great  dominions  among 
his  sons.  All  the  great  warlike  Lombard  Republics,  the 


■ **SolituB  eniro  erst  rapere,  nec 
rapta  indigeottbus  communicare."-*A 
Nienif  ii.  28. 

^ Muratori,  Ann.,  sab  aon.  1305. 


See  the  will  and  the  magnificeot 
obaequiea  in  Corio,  Storia  di  Milano. 
1.  ir.  p.  286. 
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cities  of  Tusciuiy  and  liomagna,  were  recited  in  that 
will  as  passing  to  his  descendants.  The  Tope,  with 
prompt  ability,  took  advantage  of  the  occasion,  lie 
detmhetl  the  famous  Alberic  IWbiano,  the  Great  Con- 
stable, from  the  service  of  Milan.  Barbiano  with  his 
bands  began  the  rceonquest  of  the  cities  in  the  eccle- 
siiVitical  territories.  His  avarice  and  extortions  gave 
Boniface  the  command  of  wealth,  wealth  the  command 
of  all  the  mercenary  soldiery  in  Italy,  and  all  the 
soldiery  were  mercenary.*  Had  not  Boniface  been 
comiKilled  by  the  failure  of  his  health  and  a painful 
disease  to  retire  to  the  warm  baths  of  Pozzuoli,  he 
might  have  witnessed  the  restoration  of  the  whole  patri- 
mony of  St.  Peter  to  his  rule. 

During  all  this  period  the  Ultramontane  Kings  had 
Bonodict  labouring  to  extinguish  the  Schism.  So 

xni.  long  as  the  Pojxj  at  Avignon  was  a Frenchman, 
so  long  the  King  of  France  and  the  French  Cardinals 
adhered  to  his  cause.  Their  sympathy  with  a Spaniard 
was  much  less  strong,*  the  evils  of  the  Schism  became 
more  glaringly  manifest-  Immediately  after  the  acces- 
sion of  Benedict  XIII.  the  King  (Charles  VI.) 
summoned  a Council  of  the  higher  Clergy  of 
Paris.  Simon  de  Cramault,  Patriarch  of  Alexandria, 
Bishop  of  Carcassonne,  presided  in  the  Council  over 
nine  Archbishops,  forty-six  Bishops,  Ablwts  and  Doctors 
innumerable.  The  Council  threw  aside  at  once  the 
proposition  of  compelling  all  the  Christian  kingdoms 

d “ Verbil  confl»U»  id  aurum,  Bcncdictum  pro  eo  quod  enit  allcriiu 
auroqne  verso  in  arma,  terras  ecclesia;  natioiiis  quam  G Ulica:,  ct  quoiiiam 
alienataa  rcbellibus  subactis,  verbis,  inter  se  de  uno  Gallico  post  morlem 
auro,  aniiis  potenter  recuperavit.” — (’lenientis  VII.  non  potuenint  concor- 
Gobelinus,  p.  S23.  dare,  propterea  in  islmn  convenenint.” 

• Fenint  quidem  Ikiminoa  Cardi-  — Conlin.  Chronic.  Theodor.  A Niem, 
nales  Gallicos  odio  hnbenles  Dominiim  apod  Eocard.  i.  p.  15.34. 
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who  supported  the  Italian  Pontiff  to  submit  to  Rme- 
dict  XIII. ^ It  was  an  avowed  impossibility.  Three 
courses  remained: — 1.  A General  Council;  2.  Compro- 
mise by  the  appointment  of  arbiters;  but  who  was  to 
choose  the  arbiters,  or  enforce  their  award?  3.  The 
renunciation  of  both  into  the  hands  of  the  College  of 
Cardinals — either  the  two  Colleges  united  in  one,  or 
each  to  his  own  College.  The  voices  were  in  over- 
whelming number  for  the  renunciation.  A stately 
embassy  was  determined  of  three  Princes  of  Amb«iMdo« 
the  blood,  the  Dukes  of  Berry  and  Burgundy  A’lguon. 
the  King’s  uncles,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  his  brother, 
three  Bishops,  Senlis,  Poitiers,  and  Arras,  with  eight 
nobles.  The  University  of  Paris  addressed  letters  to  all 
the  Cathedral  chapters  of  France,  urging  them  to  make 
processions,  and  offer  prayers  for  the  success  of  this 
embassy.  The  Ambassadors  arrived  at  Avignon.  The 
Pope  at  first  entrenched  himself  behind  forms ; but  he 
was  at  length  obliged  to  admit  them  to  an  audience.* 
Gilles  do  Champs  communicated  to  the  Pope  ^ ^ 

that  the  King  and  the  Church  having  duly 
considered  all  other  courses  had  determined  on  that  of 
the  renunciation  of  the  two  Popes.  Benedict  sought 
delay;  he  was  Vicar  of  Christ,  answerable  to  Christ  in 
an  affair  of  this  solemn  import ; it  must  not  be  driven 
on  with  unseemly  speed.  • The  Ambassadors  retunied ; 
they  summoned  the  Cardinals  in  the  King’s  name  to 
Villeneuvo  (on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhone).  Of  the 
twenty  Cardinals  nineteen  approved  the  project  of  the 
King;  the  Spanish  Cardinal  of  Pampeluna  alone  declared 
that  it  was  injustice  to  place  the  legitimate  Pope  on  a 
level  with  the  intruder  Boniface.  Benedict  attempted 


f This  wa»  ciUI«d  the  tm  fneti.**  « Dupuj,  Hist,  du  Schisrne,  p.  43. 
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to  propitiate  the  Ambassadors  by  courtesy  and  hospi- 
tality. They  dined  with  him,  he  gave  them  the  blandest 
promises.  At  length  he  delivered  a schedule  with  a 
BfMdici’.  counter-project.  The  two  Popes  and  the  two 
College?  of  Cardinals  were  to  meet  in  some 
place  bordering  on  France,  under  the  King’s  protection. 
No  one  could  discern  more  clearly  than  Benedict  himself 
the  insuperable  difficulties  of  this  scheme:  it  was  rejected 
by  the  ambassadors  of  the  King,  by  those  of  the  Uni- 
versity, and  by  the  Cardinals.  Their  prayers,  remon- 
strances, admonitions  were  vain.  Benedict  took  a lofty 
tone ; he  commanded  them  under  the  penalties  of  con- 
tumacy, disobedience,  unbelief,  under  threats  of  the 
severest  procedures,  to  adopt  his  scheme  and  no  other. 
Some  fell  on  their  knees,  and  conjured  lum  with  tears 
to  assent  to  the  counsels  of  the  high  and  mighty  Prince. 
Benedict  replied,  “They  were  his  subjects;  he  was  their 
sovereign ; he  was  lord  not  only  over  them,  but  over  all 
who  were  living  in  death  ;*■  he  had  to  render  account  to 
God  alone.”  The  negotiations  lingered  on,  but  at 
length  the  Ambassadors  returned  to  Paris.  It  was 
determined  to  enter  into  communication  with  the  other 
great  powers  of  Christendom.  Two  Abbots  were  sent 
into  Germany;  the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria, 
A.D.  1395.  Admiral  of  France,  and  other,  nobles  into 
England.  Benedict  attempted  to  win  the  King  of 
France  by  the  grant  of  a tenth.  This  alienated  the 
Clergy;  the  King  dared  not  levy  the  subsidy.  The 
University  of  Paris  entered  an  appeal  against  all  Mts  of 
Benedict  to  a future  one,  true,  and  universal 
A.D.  1396.  Benedict  in  a Bull  annulled  this  de- 

famatory libel.*  The  next  year  the  University  replied 


•>  “Mort<mnit  vItoiU." — Dnpuy,  p.51. 


^ Genonianip  p.  lii. 
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to  the  Bull  by  a new  appeal,  in  which  they  declared 
that  many  Popes  had  been  repudiated  for  their  wicked- 
ness. 

Two  years  passed.  In  1398  the  Assembly  of  the 
States  and  Clergy  of  France  met  again.  There  were 
present  the  Dukes  of  Berry,  Burgundy,  Orleans,  the 
King  of  Navarre,  eight  Archbishops,  thirty-two  Bishops, 
Abbots  without  number,  deputies  from  five  Universities. 
It  was  announced  not  only  that  the  King  and  the 
Church  of  France  had  determined  the  renunciation  by 
both  Popes,  the  Kings  of  Hungary,  Bohemia,  England," 
Arragon,  Castile,  Navarre,  and  Sicily  concurred  in  tliis 
measure  as  the  only  way  to  end  the  Schism. 

• July  2t 

After  long,  grave,  learned  debate,  a vast  ma- 
jority had  resolved  on  the  unconditional  subtraction  ot 
allegiance  from  Benedict  XIII.  This  act  of  renun- 
ciation was  solemnly  published  with  processions  and 
prayers  on  a Sunday,  and  promulgated  by  letters  with 
the  King’s  signature  throughout  the  realm.™  No  sooner 
was  it  published  at  Avignon  than  the  Cardinals,  except 
Pampeluna  and  Tarascon,  disclaimed  Pojje  Benedict; 
he  thundered  invectives  against  them ; they  withdrew 
across  tlie  Bhoue  to  Villeneuve  in  the  dominions  of  the 

King. 


■ In  1398  Benfrlict  swms  to  hnve 
entertained  .some  liope  of  moving  the  ' 
King  of  Fi’once  agninst  the  Antipope 
Boniface.  He  write*  to  Richard  II.  of 
Kngland  to  interpose  in  his  behalf  with  I 
the  King  of  France,  W'hom  Richard 
called  Father  (Richard  had  married 
Isabella  of  France),  but  who  hmi  long  . 
•trayed  from  the  bosom  of  Mollier 
Church  and  the  way  of  truth. — MS., 
B.M.,  Dec.  21,  1398. 

* .See  the  Document  in  the  monk 


of  S,  Dcnya,  lix.  c.  5.  He  entere  at 
length  into  the  conduct  of  Pope  Beiie* 
diet.  Among  other  chaise*  is  the 
following  **2succcftiir^  idem  Bene* 
dictus,  ad  suam  ambitionem  hujusmodi 
palliandam.quosdimperdirertia  mundi 
climata  mandavit  faJsidicos,  qut  non 
erubuerunt  contra  reritatem  teminare* 
quod  iidem  illustris  duels  legati,  solum 
et  adeo  apperuerunt  vinin  ce.vsionis 
simplicis  parte  nostr&,  ut  ilUco  cederct, 
ct  twus  Gallic^is  clujeretur  in  Papam** 
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Peter  d’Ailly,  Bishop  of  Cambray,  the  most  learned 
theologian  of  the  age,  had  held  the  singular 
office  of  enforcing  on  lx)th  Popes  the  duty  of 
renouncing  their  dignity,  and  submitting  to  a just 
award.  At  a Council  at  Rheims,  the  Bishop  of  Cam- 
bray received  his  commission  from  the  Emperor  and 
the  King  of  France,  and  the  Clergy  of  both  realms. 
A.B.  IMS.  out  for  Rome.  He  found  Pope 

At  Rome.  Boniface  at  Fondi,  having  subdued  the  tur- 
bulent and  marauding  Count,  the  author  or  abettor  of 
the  Schism,  and  who  had  boldly  alleged  his  refusal  to 
acknowletlge  the  Roman  Pontiff  as  an  excuse  for  plun- 
dering his  dominions.  The  Commissioner  of  the  Ultra- 
montane Sovereigns  returned  to  Romo  with  the  Pontiff. 
Boniface  entertained  him  with  the  utmost  courtesy,  and 
with  vague  but  promising  protestations  of  his  earnest 
desire  to  close  the  Schism.  The  Pope’s  avaricious  and 
ambitious  brothers  took  alarm  at  the  extent  of  his 
concessions.  Throughout  Rome  were  murmurs  of 
doubt  and  apprehension.  They  feared  lest  they  should 
lose  their  Pope,  their  dignity,  their  profit,  the  general 
pardon  of  the  Jubilee.”  A great  deputation  addressed 
the  PojMS,  exhorting  him  to  assert  himself  to  bo  the 
true  Pojx?,  not  to  abandon  the  privilege  and  patrimony 
of  St.  Peter.  They  would  hazard  their  lives  in  defence 
of  his  right.  “ My  good  children,”  returned  Boniface, 
“ Pope  I am.  Pope  will  I remain,  dc.spile  all  treaty 
between  the  Kings  of  F ranee  and  Germany.” 

" “Se  dout^rent  fort  lea  Komains, ' environ.”— Froissart,  iv.  67.  This 
qu’iU  ne  perdissent  le  si^ge  du  Pape  miaxion  was  in  139B,  before  the 
qui  par  an  trop  Icur  valoit,  et  (x>rtoit  Jnbilee.  Dopin,  in  his  Life  of  Peter 
grand  profit,  et  en  tons  les  pardons  d’Ailly  (Oersoni  Opera,  vol.  i.),  has 
gc'n^iaux,  qui  devoient  etre  dedans  deux  omitted  this  journey  to  Rome,  so 
ans  h venir,  dont  tout  profit  deroit  vividly  described  by  Frousart. 
r^donder  en  la  cild  de  Rome  et  Ik 
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Peter  d’Ailly  had  returned  to  France;  he  was  now 
joined  in  u second  Commission  to  Avignon  with  the 
Marshal  Boucicaut.  If  the  eloquence  of  the  Bishop 
should  not  prevail,  the  3Iarshal  was  to  employ  the  force 
of  arms.  Peter  d’Ailly  arrived  in  the  Court  of  Bene- 
dict. He  had  first  an  interview  with  Pope 
Benedict  All  the  answer  which  he  could 
obtain  was,  “ Let  the  King  of  France  issue  what  ordi- 
nances he  will,  I will  hold  my  title  and  my  Popedom 
till  I die.”  D’Ailly  entreated  him  to  consult  his  Car- 
dinals.® In  a full  Consistory  he  delivered  a long  and 
persuasive  Latin  harangue.  He  then  withdrew.  The 
Cardinal  of  Amiens  urged  the  inevitable  necessity  of 
submission  to  the  determination  of  the  Kings  of  France 
and  Germany.  Pope  Benedict  steadily  refused ; “ he 
had  been  invested  by  God  in  his  Papacy ; he  would 
not  renounce  it  for  Count,  or  Duke,  or  King.”  The 
Consistory  was  in  tumult ; almost  all  the  Cardinals 
clamoured  against  him.  The  Bishop  of  Cambray 
entered  again ; he  demanded  an  answer.  “ Pope  I 
have  written  myself ; Pope  I have  been  acknowledged 
by  all  my  subjects ; Pope  I will  remain  to  the  end  of 
my  days.  And  tell  my  son,  the  King  of  France,  that 
I had  thought  him  tiU  now  a good  Catholic ; he  will 
repent  of  his  errors.  Warn  him  in  my  name  not  to 
bring  trouble  on  his  conscience.”  Such  at  Rome  and 
at  Avignon  was  the  reply  to  overtures  of  peace. 

The  Marshal  Boucicaut  in  the  mean  time  was  gather- 
ing his  forces  around  Avignon.  The  Provencal  gentle- 
men, with  Raymond  de  Turenne  at  their  head,  crowded 
to  his  banner.  Expectation  of  the  pillage  of  Avignon, 


* See  the  picturesque  descriptioo  in  FroUiart,  ir.  67,  compared  with  other 
acooonts. 
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with  the  Papal  treasures,  and  the  plunder  of  the  luxu- 
rious villas  of  the  Cardinals,  ilrew  together  men  accus- 
tomed to  fight  in  the  Free  Bands.  The  citizens  of 
Avignon  would  have  compelled  the  stubborn  Pontiff  to 
yield;  the  old  man  answered  with  dauntless  courage, 
“I  will  summon  the  Gonfalonier  of  the  Church,  the 
King  of  Arrugon,  to  my  aid.  I will  raise  troojis  along 
the  Riviera  as  far  ns  Genoa.  What  fear  ye?  Guard 
ye  your  city,  I will  guard  my  palace."  But  Avignon 
and  the  Cardinals  capitulated  at  the  first  summons. 
Poi»  i>j>  ^ The  Pope  shut  himself  up  in  his  palace,  and 
p»i*oe.  prepared  for  a resolute  defence.  He  had  laid 
in  great  store  of  provisions,  grain,  oil,  wine:  his  fuel 
was  burned  by  an  accidental  fire ; ho  pulled  down  jwirt 
of  the  buildings  to  cook  the  food.  Boucicaut  from  awe, 
or  in  confident  exjiectation  that  the  Pontiff  must  soon 
submit,  would  not  lead  his  soldiers  to  storm  the  strong 
Papal  Palace.  The  Cardinals  had  fled  again  to  Ville- 
neuve ; Pampeluna  and  Tarascon  alone  were  still  faithful 
to  Benedict. 

The  Cardinals  sent  an  embassy,  three  of  their  body, 
cnuniu.t  to  ttio  They  urged  the  seizure  of  Pope 

Benedict,  and  that  Boniface  should  be  com- 
pelled by  the  same  withdrawal  of  obedience  to  submit 
to  the  decree  of  a CouncU.  They  suggested  then- 
apprehensions  lest  Benedict  should  escape  into  the 
dominions  of  the  King  of  Arragon,  with  whom  he  was 
connected  by  marriage.  They  neglected  not  their  own 
interests ; they  stipulated  that  their  own  privileges, 
emoluments,  expectatives  should  be  religiously  resjiected. 
None  of  the  great  benefices,  bishopries,  or  abbacies 
were  to  be  filled  fill  the  union  of  the  Church,  the  pro- 
ceeds to  be  set  apart  to  advance  that  object.  The 
insolence,  violence,  and  avarice  of  the  Cardinals  retarded 
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rather  than  promoted  pieace.  They  were  insulted  in 
the  streets  of  Paris.'  The  King  began  to  waver.  In- 
structions were  sent  to  Boucicaut  not  to  proceed  against 
Benedict  by  force  of  arms,  only  to  prevent  his  e.scape 
with  the  Papal  treasures.  The  palace  was  closely 
blockaded  ; Benedict’s  two  Cardinals  in  an  attempt  to 
fly  were  seized  and  thrown  into  prison. 

Benedict  had  in  vain  entreated  succour  from  the 
King  of  Arragon.  He  had  offered  to  make  ivnrdict 
Barcelona  or  Perpignan  the  seat  of  the  Papacy. 

“ Does  the  prie.st  think  that  for  him  I will  plunge  into 
a war  with  the  King  of  France  ?”  Such  was  the  reply 
of  Martin  of  Arragon.  Benedict  was  constrained  to 
capitulate.  The  harshest  part  of  the  terms  was  that 
they  were  to  bo  enforced  by  the  hostile  Cardinals  and 
by  the  wealthier  burghers  of  Avignon.  The  Cardinals 
and  the  burghers  pledged  themselves  to  keep  strict 
guanl,  that  Benedict  should  not  leave  his  palace:  he 
was  their  prisoner. 

It  was  remarked  that  throughout  this  contest  Bene- 
dict employed  not  the  spiritual  sword.  The  Pope 
endured  the  siege  without  hurling  anathemas  on  his 
foes.’  His  malediction  could  only  have  stnick  in 
general  at  the  King  and  all  Ins  nobles ; the  interdict, 
had  he  dared  to  issue  it,  would  have  smitten  the  whole 
realm.  But  he  knew  the  state  of  the  Court  of  France, 
the  insanity  of  the  King,  the  implacable  feud  between 
the  houses  of  Burgundy  and  Orleans.  The  witlidrawal 


9 **  Et  iodc  vulgares  ^ump^crunt 
audadam,  ut  cum  ad  pnlacia 

dominorutn  cum  pomposo  equitatu, 
eis  conricuibantur,  verba  ignominiosn 
proferentes  qus  cum  maxim&  indtgna- 
tionc  audiebant.*’— Relig.  de  S.  Denys, 
zix.  p.  U80. 


n **  Kec  aliqualiter  usns  fuit  contra 
quenquam  gladio  spiritual],  nam  sciebnt 
non  a cuuctis  lUia  deferentibus  Uta« 
iniquitatea  procedere,  cum  multi  illos 
dam{»]arent,  sibi  favorabiliter  atl- 
harentes.** — Chronic.  S.  Deny*,  xlz. 
8. 
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from  his  allegiance  by  one  of  the  furious  factions  which 
divided  the  Court  and  Kingdom  ensured  the  sympathy 
of  the  other.  The  j\jmagnacs  and  Burgundians,  the 
rival  Dukes,  could  not  join  in  hatred  or  persecution  of 
the  same  object.  Who  would  know,  in  those  super- 
stitious times,  whether  the  constant  paroxysms  of 
derangement  which  seized  the  King  might  not  be 
attributed  to  the  Papal  excommunication  ? The  two 
Angustinian  Monks  who  had  undertaken  to  cure  the 
King’s  malady,  having  utterly  failed  in  their  mission, 
were  arraigned  for  the  impious  magic,  in  which  the 
kingdom  had  put  its  full  faith,  by  the  Bishop  of  Paris 
and  the  Clergy.  They  were  beheaded  at  the  Place  de 
Greve  as  sorcerers,  not  as  impostors ; their  quarters 
expo.sed  to  the  insult  and  abhorrence  of  the  furious 
populace.'' 

For  five  years  Benedict  XIII.  endured  this  huroi- 
Aj>.  1398-  Hating  imprisonment  The  Cardinals  kept 

jealous  ward,  their  vigilance  was  unwearied, 
unrelaxed.  Yet  Benedict  could  not  be  ignorant  that 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  now  publicly  espoused  his  cause 
against  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Berry.  The 
University  of  Toulouse  had  entered  the  Hsts  against 
the  University  of  Paris,  and  boldly  arraigned  the 
sacrilegious  revolt  from  tho  one  true  Pope."  Louis, 
King  of  Sicily,  forced  his  way  to  the  presence  of  the 
Pope.  His  title  to  his  throne  depended  on  the  Papal 
M.rdi  12,  grant.  Louis  tendered  his  full  and  loyal  alle- 

giance  to  the  successor  of  St.  Peter.  !^nedict 
knew  that  his  time  was  come.  On  a still  evening,  with 
the  aid  of  a Norman  gentleman,  Eobert  do  Braque- 

' Chron.  de  St  Denyu.  Sismondi,  Hist  des  Fnin^aia. 

' DupujT)  Hist,  da  Schisme. 
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mont,  he  stole  in  disguise  out  of  the  palace,  unques- 
tioned and  unsearched  by  the  guards.  He  passed  the 
night  in  Avignon.  The  next  morning  he  dropped  down 
the  Rhone  to  Chateau  Itenaud,  a strong  fortress  held 
by  500  soldiers  of  King  Louis.  His  first  act  was  to 
send  for  a barber ; ever  since  he  had  been  a prisoner 
he  had  let  his  beard  grow. 

Never  was  revulsion  more  rapid  or  complete.  The 
abject  prisoner  of  his  own  Cardinals,  from  whom  half 
Christendom,  the  loyal  half,  had  withdra^vn  their  alle- 
giance, was  again  the  Pope  of  France  and  Spain.  His 
two  faithful  Cardinals  were  at  his  side,  the  rest  in 
trembling  submission  at  his  feet  They  dared  not  dis- 
obey his  summons.  He  entertained  them  at  a sumptuous 
repast  In  the  midst  of  the  festirity  was  heard  the 
clang  of  arms ; soldiers  were  seen  with  their  gleaming 
halberds  taking  their  stations  in  silence.  The  Cardinals 
sat  in  speechless  terror.  But  Benedict  desired  only  to 
show  his  power:  at  a sign  they  withdrew.  The  feast 
went  on ; but  if  a dark  tradition  be  true,  his  mercy 
confined  itself  to  churchmen.  Two  centuries  and  a half 
afterwards  the  ruins  of  a hall  were  shown,  in  which  the 
Pope  had  given  a banquet  of  reconciliation  to  some  of 
the  principal  burghers  of  Avignon,  and  then  set  fire  to 
the  building  and  burned  them  all  alive.'  Be  this  but 
an  ancient  legend,  he  compelled  the  citizens  to  rebuild 
the  battered  walls  of  the  Papal  palace : he 

• 1 Miyis. 

gamsoned  it  with  Arragonese  soldiers.  Ihe 
clergy  of  France  had  been  again  convoked  in  Paris. 
The  Cardinals  of  Poitiers  and  of  Saluces  appeared  to 
plead  the  cause  of  Benedict  (the  last  time  they  had 


* Bouch^  Hist,  de  Provence,  H.  432.  Simondi,  Hiet.  des  Fcanqiis,  lii 
p.  380. 
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been  his  bitter  adversaries).  Tire  Dukes  of  Burgundy, 
Berry,  and  Bourbon  still  held  with  the  University  of 
Paris,  but  the  University  of  Paris  was  now  divided.  On 
a sudden  appeared  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  leading  the 
King.  It  was  a lucid  interval  in  the  melancholy  state 
of  the  prince.  Charles  faltered  out,  at  the  suggestion 
of  his  brother,  a declaration  of  his  high  opinion  of  the 
learning  and  virtue  of  Benedict,  The  Duke  of  Orleans 
took  the  Cross  from  tlie  altar ; tho  King  laid  his  hands 
upon  it,  and  declared  that  he  restored  to  Benedict  the 
allegiance  of  the  realm  of  France:  “so  long  as  ho 
lived  he  would  acknowledge  him  alone  as  tho  Vicar  of 
Christ.”  The  faint  gleam  of  doubtful  reason  in  a mad- 
man was  to  determine  who  was  the  representative  of 
God’s  Almightiness  on  earth  ! Tho  Bishops  burst  into 
the  chant  of  the  Te  Deum,  the  bells  rang  out.  Paris 
knew  by  those  j>ealiug  sounds  that  Benedict  was  again 
the  successor  of  St,  Peter."  Tho  King’s  letters  an- 
nounced these  glad  tidings  to  tho  provinces.  Benedict 
still,  to  tho  King,  to  tho  Duke  of  Orleans,  to  the  whole 
kingdom,  professeel  his  eager  desire  to  extinguish  the 
Schism.  In  proof  of  his  sincerity  he  sent  an  embassy 
to  his  rival  at  Rome.  Boniface  refused  to  receive  the 
ambassadors  but  as  Pope.  Tho  Bishop  of  S.  Pons, 
Benedict’s  Legate,  and  his  colleagues  had  the  prudence 
to  yield.  They  were  received  in  full  Consistory.  'They 
urged  a free  conference,  at  some  appointed  place,  to 
Fcsi  of  st.  discuss  tho  rival  claims.  Boniface,  perhaps 

Michael.  ii-  */»i  ^ 

s»pL».uo4.  suflenng  under  his  painful  malady,  the  stone, 
answered  with  bitter  pride,  “ that  ho  alone  was  Pope, 
Peter  di  Luna  an  Antipope.”  “ At  least,”  rejoined  the 


**  Compare  Gersouiana,  p.  xvi.  Dupin'e  abetract  of  these  proceeding  is 
full  and  lair. 
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offended  ambassadors,  “ our  master  is  guiltless  of  simony.’ 


The  insult  struck  to  the  hea: 
retired  to  his  chamber,  and 
dead.* 

* Dupuy,  p.  90.  Theodorici^Niem,  ' 
ii.  23.  We  read  in  Ciacconiiu : ” Kuit  i 
BoDkfacius  unus  insigniorum  ei  pru-  I 
dentisAimorum  PontiBcuni,  quos  un- 1 
quam  Koma  riditp  et  qui  plus  timoris,  | 
observantio)  et  obodieutJtc  apud  Ko- 1 
mftuos  dres  obtiuuit/’  Ot'  his  avarice  j 
and  rapocity,  and  other  faultSp  or  of 
Christian  virtues  he  says  nothing.  See 
also  his  epitaph.  Boniface  had  a com*  | 
plicatioo  of  fearful  maladies,  of  which  | 
the  stone  was  the  fatal  one.  This  ei*  I 
traordioary  story  of  a proposed  cure  of  j 
this  malady  rests  on  the  authority  of ' 
the  Archbishop  of  Florence:  * MultU 
Tulgatum  (»t  quod  cum  2>ecundum 
mediciuam  camalem  diceretur  sibi,qiK>d 
per  coitum  cum  muliere  libenuetur  a 
calcuio,  ex  quo  deoeasit,  minimi  ac* 


rt  of  Boniface.  He 

Oct.  1. 

ere  two  days  was 


quiescere  roluit  tanto  sachlegio  contra 
divinam  legem,  eligeos  potius  moh 
quam  irapudid)  vivere.’* — S.  Antoniu. 
Chronicon,  sub  ann.  Compare,  on  tlie 
other  hand,  (jobellmis  Persona,  who 
hates  Boniface  as  ^rdially  as  he 
flattered  Urban  VI.  Gobclinus,  now 
in  Germany,  saw  the  workings  of  the 
avarice  and  rapadty  of  Boniface.  Boni- 
face absolutely  annulled  all  and  every 
one  of  his  own  acts,  grants,  indul- 
gences, and  dispensations,  and  those  of 
his  predecessors  (read  the  whole  87th 
chapter),  it  sltould  seem,  to  regrant 
for  five  years  with  new  fees.  Of  his 
death  he  says,  **  Kt  sic  quamvis  tor* 
sionibns  intoleiabilibus  coUdie  quatitur, 
tamen  aurum  sitire  non  deainit.'*-— 
P.  323. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Innocent  VII.  Gregory  XII.  Benedict  XIII. 

Submission  to  a foreign  Pontiff  was  the  last  thought 
of  the  Italifm  Cardinals.  There  were  only  eight*  in 
Rome.  They  solemnly  swore  that  whosoever  of  them 
should  bo  chosen  would  abdicate  the  Popedom  so  soon 
as  Benedict  should  do  the  same.  This  oath  was  taken 
by  Cosmo  Megliorotto,  who  was  elected,  and  assumed 
innocmivii.  name  of  Innocent  VIL  The  ambassadors 
Ort.  11,1404.  demanded  their  safe-conduct  as 

accredited  only  to  Pope  Boniface.  They  had  been 
seized ; they  wore  forced  to  buy  their  release  from  the 
Commander  in  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo.'’ 

Innocent  VII.  had  too  much  virtue,  gentleness,  and 
humanity  for  these  tumultuous  times.'  His  first  year 
was  a year  of  purgatory  in  the  Conclave.  The  Car- 
dinals, headecl  by  the  Cardinal  of  Montpellier,  would 
not  abandon  the  good  old  profitable  usages  of  simony. 
But  he  had  to  encounter  more  terrible  enemies.  Nothing 
can  redound  more  to  the  praise  at  least  of  the  firm  and 
resolute  policy  of  Boniface  than  the  fierce  outbreak 
inmrrecuon  immediately  after  liis  death.  The  Guelfs  and 
uRome.  Ghibellines,  awed  by  his  stem  conduct,  had 
crouched  in  sullen  repose.  Innocent  had  hardly  time 


* SevCTi,  Ciacoonius;  ninef  Oldoin. 
I make  out  eight.  Gobelinus  gives 
cerea  munes. 

^ Dupuy,  p.  90. 

‘ Tbeodoric  h Niem,  ii.  34,  He 


writes  to  the  Archbishop  of  York,  an- 
nouocing  his  election,  and  hopes  that 
the  “ desidcrobilis  unionis  tranquil* 
litas'*  may  ensue  on  his  accession.— * 
MS.,  B.  M.,  Dec.  27,  1404. 
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to  return  to  the  safe  Vatican  Palace  from  his  coronation 
in  the  Lateran,  when  Romo  rose  in  tumult  to  demand 
the  restoration  of  the  Bannerets,  and  the  surrender  of  the 
city  to  their  rule.  Two  Colonnas,  one  Savelli,  hastened 
from  the  fortresses  in  the  neighbourhood  to  inflame 
the  insurrection  against  the  Papal  Government.'*  The 
Orsini  were  the  hereditary  defenders  of  the  ecclesiastical 
authority.  There  were  all  the  evils  and  miseries  of  a 
Roman  insurrection  — palaces  pillaged,  matrons  and 
virgins  violated. 

Ladislaus  King  of  Naples  was  in  the  city  at  the 
accession  of  Innocent ; he  was  leagued  with  Lad,,i,n, 
the  Ghibellines,  but  the  champion  of  liberty 
brooded  over  designs  fatal  to  liberty.  He  was  now 
almost  undisputed  sovereign  of  the  realm  of  Naples. 
He  aspired  to  include  Rome  within  his  dominions.  The 
yielding  Pope  endeavoured  to  purchase  the  friendship, 
he  averted  the  open  hostility  of  Ladislaus,  by  the  cession, 
for  a certain  number  of  years,  of  the  Maremma.  The 
King  of  Naples  interposed  his  mediation  between  the 
Pope  and  the  people.  But  the  terms  betrayed  at  once 
his  power  and  his  inclinations.  20,000  florins  from  the 
tax  on  salt,  which  belonged  to  the  Pupal  exchequer, 
were  awarded  to  the  people.  The  Pope  held  the  Castle 
of  St  Angelo  (Murchardon,  a famous  condottiere,  com- 
manded the  garrison),  the  Capitol  was  surrendered  to 
the  people.  The  Tiber  flowed  between  the  city  of  the 
Church  and  the  city  of  the  people.  The  Senator  was  to 
be  named  by  the  Pope  out  of  three  prescribed  by  the 
people.  Ten  magistrates,  called  the  Ten  of  Liberty, 
were  to  be  renewed  every  two  months.’ 

^ “Quod  urbicoUe  per  ecclesiam  non  per  civea  regeraitur.** — A Niom. 

* Sozomon,  «pad  Moratoii,  S.  R.  L t.  zvi.  Rayoaldua  haa  the  treat j aub 
ana.  1404. 
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The  Pope  still  endeavoured  to  maintain  a popular 
policy.  In  a creation  of  Cardinals,  five  were  Homans ; 
but  the  emissaries  of  Ladislaus  were  still  active.  A 
dispute  arose,  which  led  to  armed  strife,  about  the  fort 
which  commanded  the  Ponte  Mollo,  and  so  all  the 
northern  approaches  to  Home.  A deputation  of  the 
people,  among  which  were  some  of  the  most  audacious 
and  most  popular  leaders,  two  of  the  captains  of  the 
regions,^  entere<l  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo.  Ludovico 
Megliorotto,  the  nephew  of  the  Pojie,  a bold,  fiery  man, 
an  intimate  associate  of  Murchardou  the  commander  of 
the  Papal  troops,  would  not  endure  their  jdebeian  inso- 
lence. As  they  departed,  he  fell  on  tliem,  eleven  were 
killed.'  Their  bodies  were  left  till  night  reeking  on  the 
Iiavemcnt.  There  they  were  seen  by  Leonardo  Aretino 
(the  historian),  who  made  his  way  with  diffi- 

Sept.5,  1405.  ' , ,,  ' TT  ..  , 

culty  to  the  presence  of  the  Pope.  He  found 
the  old  man,  who  was  entirely  guiltless  of  all  connivance 
in  the  act,  in  the  deepest  depression  and  horror.  He 
lifted  his  eyes  to  heaven,  as  though  to  call  God  to 
witness  his  innocence.^ 

Tlio  bell  of  the  Capitol  tolled  out;  the  people  rose 
to  vengeance : all  the  palaces  of  the  Cardinals  and 

Fiisiiiof  courtiers  were  pillaged.  The  Pope  and  Car- 
diuals  with  difficulty  fled  to  Viterbo.  The 
Pope  had  almost  jierished  of  thirst  The  Abbot  of  St. 
Peter’s  was  murdere4l  in  his  sight,  as  also  another  of  liis 
0)urt ; their  bodies  were  cast  in  the  highway.  John  of 
Colonna  took  possession  of  the  Vatican ; the  arms  of  the 


' C^i  di  Rioni. 

t The  innrder  waa  committ«il  m a 
house,  ‘*obi  habitabatmaterDonifacii/* 
The  bodies  were  thrown  out  of  the 
window,  and  Uy  near  the  Amila, 


where  the  Veronica  was  commonly 
bhowu. — Diarium  Anton.  Petri.  Murat, 
li,  I.  S.  xxiv.  p.  917. 

^ Leooai'd.  Aretin.  Comm.  ixs. 
p.  922. 
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Pope  were  defaced  or  covered  with  mud.  The  Colonna 
was  ironically  called  John  XXIII. 

Ladislaus  thought  that  his  hour  was  come.  His  troops 
were  under  the  walls ; he  hoped  to  hear  himself  wel- 
comed as  Lord  of  Home.  The  Colonnas,  the  Savellis, 
some  other  Barons  were  prepared  to  raise  the  cry.  His 
troops  found  their  way  into  the  city,  and  began  to  sack 
the  houses.'  But  the  turbulent  people  had  not  cast  out 
the  Pope  to  submit  to  a king  and  a stranger.'*  The 
whole  city  was  a great  battle-field.  The  soldiers  of 
Ladislaus  set  fire  to  it  in  four  quarters;  but  at  length, 
after  great  slaughter,  the  King  abandoned  his  desperate 
enterprise,  his  discomfited  troops  withdrew.  With  more 
than  her  usual  versatility.  Home  had  her  ambassadors  at 
Viterbo  imploring  the  return  of  Pope  Innocent,”  ofier- 
ing  to  recognise  his  plenary  dominion,"  and  laying  at 
his  feet  the  keys  of  the  city.  Innocent  was  again  Lord 
of  Home.  He  waited  about  two  months,  he  Retamto 
was  received  in  triumph.  Three  months 
after,  he  issued  his  Bull  of  Excommunication  against 
King  Ladislaus  and  the  Colonnas.  Ambassadors  from 
King  Ladislaus  were  at  his  footstool.  Peace  was  made ; 
the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo  surrendered.  In  the 
same  month,  in  the  year  after  ho  had  fled  from 
Rome,  Innocent  departed  from  this  dismal  world  to  the 
quiet  grave.” 


' “ Posuit  ad  iiuxbuni  toUm  | 
Romam." — [>inrium  Petri.  He  was 
master  of  three  Ricmi. 

E bem'h6  U Colonoesi,  e li  fti- 
rdliy  e alcaci  altri  Baroni  el  volessero, 
tiitto  il  popolo  no*l  voleva.*'— Piero 
Minorbetto^  apud  Tartini,  snb  aim. 
1405. 

* Theodoric  h Nicra,  ii.  38. 


“ “ Dominium  fcotius  Homit.*’ 

® The  dates  seem  to  be  Dominion 
offered  to  the  Pope,  Jan.  14(1406). 
Uctum  of  the  Pope,  March  13.  Ana- 
thema on  Ladislaus  and  the  Colonnas, 
June  18.  Ambassudors  from  Ladis- 
laus,  July  17.  Peace,  Aug.  6.  Castle 
of  St,  Angelo  surrendered,  Aug.  9. 
Death  of  lunocent.  Nov.  13. 
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The  Schism  could  not  terminal’  with  the  death  of 
either  Pope.  The  lioman  Cardinals  could  not  acknow- 
ledge Benedict  unconditionally  without  condemning 
their  own  obstinate  resistance,  or  without  vitiating  their 
succession,  and  imperilling  their  title  to  the  Cardinalate. 
An  ecclesiastical  head  was  necessary  for  the  assertion  of 
the  ecclesiastical  dominion  in  Home : ’’  it  would  have 
been  wrested  at  once,  perhaps  for  ever,  by  the  turbulent 
people  from  the  feeble  and  disunited  grasp  of  tlie  Car- 
^ ^ dinals.  Fifteen  Cardinals  met  in  Conclave. 
Again  they  administered,  and  all  took,  an 
oath  of  unusual  rigour,s  that  whoever  might  be  elected 
Pope  would  at  once  renounce  the  Papacy,  directly  his 
rival  at  Avignon  would  consent  to  the  same  abjuration. 
Of  all  the  fifteen,  none  seemed  to  take  this  oath  witli 
more  promptitude  and  sincerity,  none  had  for  years  so 
deeply  deplored  the  Schism,  or  urged  all  measures  for 
its  termination  so  earnestly,  as  Angelo  Corario,  a Vene- 
tian by  birth,  now  verging  on  eighty  years  of  age.  On 
^ xiL  ^ election  as  Gregory  XII.,  in  public  and  in 
private  Corario  seized  every  opportunity  of 
expressing,  in  the  strongest  words,  the  same  determina- 
tion.' “ His  only  fear  was  lest  he  should  not  live  to 
accomplish  the  holy  work.”  At  his  coronation  he  was 
seen  to  weep  when  he  renewed  this  protestation ; it  was 
the  one  subject  of  his  grave  sermon.  In  private  he 
declared,  that  for  the  union  of  the  Church,  if  he  had 


P Theodoric  k Niem,  iii«  See  in 
the  Stimmen  aus  Rom  (on  this  book 
more  hcreal^er)  the  curious  account  by 
the  ambassador  of  the  Teutonic  Order 
of  the  turbulent  state  of  Home.  H-is 
house  was  seized  by  some  of  the  mer- 
cenary soldiers ; he  could  not  get  them 
out,  and  was  obliged  to  share  it  with 


them.  He  was  summoned  to  do 
homage  to  the  new  Pope,  but  was 
afmid  to  venture  through  the  streets. 

^ The  oath  is  in  Oldoin.  Addit.  ad 
Ciocconium,  p.  755  j and  in  k Niem, 
iii.  2. 

' **  Me  prasente,*’  says  k Niem. 
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not  a galley,  he  would  embark  in  the  smallest  boat ; if 
without  a horse,  he  would  set  out  on  foot  with  his  staff.' 
He  refused  to  grant  expectatives.  His  first  act  was  a 
letter,  of  which  the  superscription  might  seem  offensive, 
“to  Peter  di  Luna,  whom  some  nations  during  this 
miserable  schism  call  Benedict  XIII.”  The  rest  was 
respectful,  earnest : no  sacrifice  could  be  too  great  for 
the  reunion  of  the  Church.  “ The  mother  before  King 
Solomon  was  their  example  ; to  save  her  son’s  life  she 
had  ceased  to  be  a mother.  This  they  should  do  for 
the  Church.”  Benedict,  from  MarseUles,  replied  with  the 
same  superscription,  “to  Angelo  Corario,  whom  some 
in  this  pernicious  schism  name  Gregory  XII.”  The 
Spaniard  vied  with  his  rival  in  Rome  in  the  fervour  of 
his  words : he  offered  to  receive  ambassadors  with  the 
utmost  respect.  “Haste,  delay  not,  consider  our  age, 
the  shortness  of  life,  embrace  at  once  the  way  of  salva- 
tion and  peace,  that  we  may  appear  with  our  united 
flock  before  the  Great  Shepherd.”  Each  pledged  him- 
self to  create  no  new  Cardinals,  unless  to  keep  up  their 
equal  numbers.  Gregory’s  pacific  letters  to  the  King  of 
France  were  read  with  joy  and  admiration  ; he  was  held 
to  be  an  angel  of  light' 

Savona,  on  the  Riviera  of  Genoa,”  was  named  as  the 


• S«e  the  letter  addressed  to  Christen- 
dom bf  the  Cardinals  at  Pisa. — A 
Niem,  Nemus  UnionU,  vi.  11. 

' In  the  MS.,  B.  M.,  is  a letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  clergy  and  nobility  of 
the  whole  Christian  world,  in  which 
be  describes  himself  as  ad  extirpn- 
tioneiD  inTetei'ati  ac  lugubris  et  pcsti- 
feri  schismatis  potemis  et  solidtis , 
studiis  intendentes.**  I 

* He  writes  toHenry  IV.  of  England,  ^ 


as  one  **  qtiem  unionis  hnjusmodi  acd- 
pimus  ardenti&simum  teUtorem,’*  an- 
nonnces  the  agreement  for  meeting  at 
Sarona,  and  solicits  a subsidy,  without 
which  he  cannot  move;  he  urges 
Henry  **  subventionis  munus  extendcrc 
de  tu&  regali  muniheentift.’*  Rome, 
Jane  1,  1407.  He  writes,  too,  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbnry,  loUdtiDg  a 
subsidy. 
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place  where  the  rival  Popes  were  to  meet,  each  to  depose 
A.D.  1407.  himself,  aiid  to  remit  the  election  of  the  one 
supreme  Pontiff  to  the  united  College  of  Car- 
•tsAvoM.  (jiimig.  Ambassadors  from  Genoa  arrived  at 
Itorae  in  May,  offering  safe-conduct,  protection,  the  tem- 
porary cession  of  the  city  of  Savona,  to  be  occupied 
half  by  each  Pope.  Araba-ssadors  arrived  also  from  the 
King  of  France  and  the  University  of  Paris. 

Put  already  to  the  jealous  ears  of  some  about  his 
ivmbtfnt  Court  tlio  language  of  Gregory  had  become 

COKlllClOr  . . I TT  1 , ■ , 

uir  suspicious.  He  spoke,  not  perhajxs  without 
some  ground,  of  the  insecurity  of  Savona,  which,  as  the 
French  King  now  ruled  in  Genoa,  wa.s  subject  to  him  as 
its  temporal  lord,  and  in  spiritual  affairs  owned  the  sway 
of  Benedict.  The  advancement  of  one  of  his  three 
nephews — ambitious,  unpopular  men — to  the  oflice  of 
President  of  the  Papal  Cliamlicr,^  and  the  reception 
of  magnificent  presents  from  Lndislans  of  Naples,  threw 
darkening  doubts  on  his  sincerity.  The  confessor  of 
King  Lailislaus,  a Franciscan  of  great  worldly  ability, 
was  admitted  to  the  confidence,  and  never  quitted  the 
person  of  the  Pojie.  The  ambiguous  movements  of  the 
King  and  of  the  Pope  increased  the  perplexity.  The 
King’s  troops  suddenly  appeared  within  the  walls  of 
Itome.  John  of  Colonna  joined  them.  The  Pope,  whom 
some  supposed  to  Ixi  in  secret  league  with  the  King, 
retired,  it  was  given  out,  in  fear,  but  in  slow  pomp,  into 
the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo.  But  the  soldiers  of  Colonna 
committed  some  brutal  outrages  in  a nunneiy,  and  plun- 
dered some  shops.  Tlio  peojile  rose,  headed  by  Paolo 

of  honesty,  though  ful!  of  [Vfttsioii. 
They  are  in  general  supportoii  by  other 
documenta.  Gregorius  he  calls  through- 
out **  Errorius."  7 Cameiarius. 


* Theodoric  a Nicfn,  iii.  The  cause 
of  k Niem’s  rancorous  hatred  of 
Gregory  may  possibly  have  been  per- 
sonal, but  his  vrritings  have  a character  ’ 
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Oreini,  who  commanded  the  Papal  troops.  The  assailants 
fell  into  an  ambush;  Nicolas  Colonna  and 
other  leaders  were  Liken  and  beheaded  in  the 
Capitol.  Gregory  put  on  the  appearance  of  great  joy 
at  the  discomfiture  of  Ladislaus ; but  men  mistrusted 
his  joy. 

The  month  had  not  elapsed  before  Pojie  Gregory  set 
off  from  Rome  in  state — in  pontifical  state,  it  viisi  of  si. 

_ 111  • • * • I.*urence. 

seemed— on  tlie  holy  mission  or  restonnc:  peace  Aug.  9. 

1 !•  1 /-ii  1 ir  • 1 V’il«rbo. 

to  the  distracted  Church.  He  remained  two 
months  at  Viterbo : in  September  he  moved  si«m« 
to  Sienna.  Michaelmas  was  the  appointed  time  for  the 
meeting  at  Savona. 

Then  began  the  long  and  weary  tergiversation,  the 
subtle  excuse,  the  suggestion  of  difficulty  after  difficulty, 
the  utter  neglect  and  abandonment  of  all  his  lofty  pro- 
testations, the  tampering  with,  the  breach  of,  the  most 
solemn  oaths.  His  more  inveterate  enemies  taunt  him 
as  a hoary  hypocrite : ‘ he  is  exculpated  only  as  a weak 
old  man,  wrought  upon  by  his  rapacious  and  ambitious 
kindred.*  His  first  act,  the  alienation  of  some  great 
estates  of  the  Clmrch  for  the  endowment  of  his  three 
nephews,  might  pass  as  only  a prudent  pro\’isioii  in  case 
the  Papacy  should  be  adjudgetl  away  from  him.**  Tliere 
may  have  been  ground  for  some  other  of  his  manifold 
excuses : that  Venice  did  not  furnish  the  galleys  wliich 
alone  could  make  him  a match  for  the  fleets  of  Genoa  at 
the  command  of  Benedict ; that  the  land  journey  through 
Lombardy,  to  the  friendly  territory  of  the  Marquis  of 


• Theodoric  Niem.  j Forh,  a third  Vobeto,  id  Tuscany; 

* Leonard.  Aretio.  ” NoadePonti*  they  were  alao  to  have  the  noble  city 
fice  nulloniodo  credimuB,  depropinquU  and  port  of  Cometo:  the  granta  for 
non  dobitamus.'*  The  acta  are  certain.  | theae  alieuations  were  made,  but  not 

^ One  was  to  hare  Faaoza,  another  fulfilled.— A Niem,  c.  xxi. 

VOL.  VIII.  I 
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Montferrat,  was  perilous  on  account  of  the  wars  raging 
in  that  district ; tliat  he  was  in  want  of  money  to  meet 
his  rival  in  equal  magnificence.'  A large  sum  was  bor- 
rowed from  Florence,  to  be  forcibly  reimbursed  by  the 
clergy  of  that  city  ; the  clergy  of  Rome  were  wrung  by 
the  unrelenting  exactions  of  Paolo  Orsini ; sacred  furni- 
tiu:e  and  vessels  were  sold.  All  this  embittered  and 
exasperated  the  clergy.  But  deeper  and  more  powerful 
influences  were  at  work.  The  kindred  of  the  Pope 
would  not  hazard  his  supremacy.  With  King  Ladislaua 
his  title  to  Naples  hung  on  the  perpetuation  of  the 
Schism,  at  least  on  the  maintenance  of  the  Italian 
PontiflF.  If  there  was  a French  Pope,  a French  King  of 
Naples  was  inevitable."  Gregory,  while  he  seemed  to 
anathematise,  was  ruled  by  Ladislaus.  He  still  pro- 
fessed the  profoundest  solicitude  for  the  conference,  but 
he  still  raised  new  impediments.  Monks  and  friars 
preached  openly  against  his  cowardly  abandon- 
ment of  his  incontestable  rights.  If  Gregory 
and  his  Cardinals  went  to  Savona,  they  would  be  mur- 
dered, such  was  the  notorious  determination  of  the 
odious  Benedict  Those  who  urged  the  immediate 
accomplishment  of  his  vows  were  coldly  heard,  or  put  to 
silence.  The  negotiations  dragged  on.  Gregory,  in  a 
long  statement,  raised  twenty-two  objections  to  Savona ; 


DeUy*. 


* See  in  the  Stimmen  ana  Rom  the  ' 

difficultrof  dealing  with  Gregory  XII.  | 
He  refuaed  to  confirm  the  ordinary  i 
decrees  and  compacts  of  his  predecessor. ' 
He  is  anmanageable  on  such  litigated 
poinUf  for  he  is  unlearned  in  the  canon  I 
law,  and  always  thinks  that  he  is  being 
cheated.  Yet  he  will  do  everything' 
himself,  even  the  business  usually  | 
despstched  by  the  Cardinals.  HegmnU 
DO  graces ; all  must  depart  with  their 


aifairs  unsettM.  In  one  week  he  had 
2000  supplications,  all  of  which  were 
crammed  into  a fang,  hardly  ten  of 
them  were  ever  got  out  and  signed.— 
P.  152. 

* **  Veretur  nunc  ut  abdicatione 
fact&,  ei  utroque  collegio  ad  electionem 
ooeunte,  Gallicos  forte  aliquis  ad  ponti* 
Rcatum  sumatur,  qui  hivoram  in  regno 
obtinendo  in  Ludovicum  coovertat.’*— 
Leonard.  Aretin.  Epist. 
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he  insisted  on  some  town  in  the  occupation  of  a neutral 
power.  Carrara  was  named,  Lucca,  Pisa,  Leghorn. 
Benedict  saw  the  advantage  of  advancing  on  his  tardier 
rival;  he  moved  to  Porto  Venere,  afterwards  to  Spezia. 
Gregory  to  Lucca.  They  were  not  more  than  fifteen 
leagues  asunder;  but  the  one,  like  a water  animal, 
would  not  leave  the  sea-shore — the  other,  like  a land 
animal,  would  not  approach  the  sea.' 

So  closed  one  year;  another  began.  Towards  the 
spring  Ladislaus  advanced  on  Borne  with  15,000  i«».  hos. 
men.  lie  was  admitted  into  the  city  by  the  in  u<»ne. 
secret  connivance  of  Paolo  Orsiui.'^  He  gave  out  that 
he  came  to  protect  Rome  from  a descent  meditated  by 
the  fleet  at  the  command  of  Benedict.  Of  this  descent 
Gregory  had  more  than  once  declared  his  apprehension. 
He  almost  avowed  his  joy  at  this  aggressive  act  of 
Ladislaus ; the  design  of  Benedict,  which  he  assumed 
as  unquestionable,  justified  all  his  caution.  Marshal 
Boucicaut  had,  in  truth,  tliirteen  galleys,  ^ 
destined  for  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  to  protect 
the  city  of  Rome  from  the  King  of  Naples ; but  they 
were  kept  in  port  by  stress  of  weather.  Ladislaus  was 
not  content  with  Rome ; he  still  advanced ; Perugia, 
Orta,  Amelia,  Todi,  Rieti,  submitted  to  his  sway.* 

The  weary  negotiations  had  gone  languishing  on. 
Gregory  offered  at  one  time  to  abdicate  the  Papacy,  if 
he  might  retain  his  old  titular  dignity  of  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  two  bishoprics  in  his  native  territory 

* L«otuurtl.  Aretin.  p.  926.  ] exc€pti$  fortan  aiiqitihv$  Hotnanii  ha^ 

^ See  Ihe  ftoooant  of  the  entnoce  of  6€«Ut6ui  gravamen.'*  All  the  armed 
Ladi»laua  into  Rome  (April  25),  the  men  on  the  other  ride  were  eipelled 
pobiic  jof,  the  pence,  abandance,  and  ' from  the  dtj. 

dieapneae  of  proriaiooa.  Nemua ! v Murmiort,  Ann.  aiib  ann.  1408. 
Unionia,  ri.  c.  9.  **  lU  quod  in  genere ' Nemo#  UnionU,  ri.  c.  27. 
omnea  contentantur  de  domino  r^ia, ; 
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Venice,  with  the  English  archbishopric  of  York,  then 
expectetl  to  fall  vacant.**  But  there  was  now  a sudden 
and  total  niptura  Gregory  roassumed  the  unlimited 
Pontifical  power.  He  declared  his  determination,  in 
direct  violation  of  the  compact,  to  create  four  new  Car- 
dinals— two  of  his  nephews,  his  Protonotary,  and  Brother 
John  the  Dominican,  Bishop  elect  of  Kagusa,  a man 
odious  on  all  accounts,’  now  especially  so,  as  having  not 
only  secretly  urged,  but  ojKinly  preached  the  sole  inde- 
feasible Pojiedom  of  Grogorj'.**  The  old  Cardinals  were 
summoned  to  his  presence.  They  sat  in  mournful  still- 
ness ; they  heard  the  Pope  condescend  to  communicate 
his  purpose.  One  broke  out,  “ Let  us  die  first.”  Another 
fell  at  his  feet.  Di.'fiance,  protest,  entreaty,  moved  not 
the  imjienetrable  old  man.  He  heard  that  they  were 
meditating  flight  to  Pisa.  At  the  same  time  came  forth 
a Bull  for  the  creation  of  the  four  Cardinals,  and  an  in- 
hibition to  the  re.st  to  leave  Lucca.  Paolo  Guinigi, 
Lord  of  Lucca,  interposed ; he  refused  to  permit  any 
violence  to  be  used  against  the  Cardinals.  They  with- 
drew to  Pisa : there  they  published  an  appeal  to  a General 


^ A Nieoo,  c.  xxi. 

* See  the  letter  from  SAtan  to  tiiie 
Fra  Joanne  Dominico,  wishing  him 
**8alutem  et  superbiamaempiternam.*' 
A.  Niem,  Nemus  Unionis,  ri.  29.  This 
Nemus  UnionU  is  a vciy  curiotis  collec- 
tion of  documenta  made  bj  Theodoric 
k Niem,  selected  perhape  in  hostilitr 
to  Gregory  Xll.,  but  neither  invented  j 
nor  faUihed.  In  hoc  nenwre  labo-  | 
rantibua  hy{K>crisi8  Veneta  (of  Gre- 1 
gory  Xil.)  argutia  Cathalonica  (Bene- 
dict Xlll.)  venutia  SicuU  (Ijniislaus) 
tkllacia  Gcnueiisis,  elegantia  Gallioit 
siiiceritas  Theutonica.et  squitaa  Portu* 
gallica  obTiabont/'— In  Pref.  | 


^ See  Nemus  Unionis,  tract,  ir.  c.  4, 
for  the  arguments  against  the  cession 
of  Gregory.  **  XV,  Quia  sic  piiva- 
rentur  Italici  injustb  tanto  honoie 
Sedis  Apostolicse  et  Ecclesia  tran&fer- 
retur  ad  Gallicoa,  ail  Avinionenses. 
XVI.  Quia  Italici  post  renunciationem 
di^nilgabuntur  per  universum  orWm 
terrarum  insensati,  vecordes,  iguan, 
quia  tantam  glonam  Papntus  perdi* 
derunt  : ct  Gallici  pru'dicibuntur 

seiiMti,  animoei,  snpientes,  quia  licet 
falsuro  Papam  habuissent  tamen  rice- 
runt.'*  It  wa.s  a strife  of  Italy  and 
France  for  the  Popedom.  Compare 
ir.  8. 
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Council.  Their  taunting  address™  romindod  the  Poj>e 
of  his  vow  to  go  on  foot  witli  his  staff  to  ckniinma 
accomplish  the  union  of  the  Church.  They 
asserted  that  they  had  been  in  danger,  if  not  of  their 
lives,  of  imprisonment  in  noisome  dungeons : manacles 
and  fetters  had  been  prepared  in  the  Pope’s  palace." 
Gregory  could  not  bo  silent  He  haughtily  declarwl 
them  unworthy  of  reply,  but  he  did  reply.  He  accused 
them  of  secret  and  suspicions  conversations  with  the 
French  ambassador  and  those  of  Peter  di  Luna.  He 
utterly  denied  all  designs  against  their  lives  and  liberties. 
They  alleged,  he  said,  tliat  they  had  sworn  to  go  to 
Pisa,  but  not  to  go  without  the  Pope." 

Christendom  had  beheld  mth  indignation  this  miser- 
able game  of  chicanery,  stratagem,  falsehoo<l,  iodti!>i*uon 
perjury,  played  by  two  hoary  men,  each  above 
seventy  years  old.  But  the  great  European  kingdoms 
were  too  much  divided,  too  much  agitated  by  intestine 
disunion,  to  act  together  in  this  momentous  common 
cause.  Benedict  XIII.,  taking  courage  from  the  more 
tardy  movements  and  more  glaring  violation  of  faith  in 
his  adversary,  seemed  resolved  to  assert  his  Papal  title 
by  an  act  of  Papal  arrogance.  France  had  threatenetl 
to  stand  neutral  and  to  withdraw  her  allegiance  from 
both  Popes.  Benedict  presumed  no  doubt  on  the  state 
of  affairs,  the  hopeless  derangement  of  the  King,  the 
deadly  feud  still  raging  between  the  houses  of  Bur- 


* Dated  May  14.  tarn  improbiim,  tamperdituni»tam<)ue 

* Apud  Rarnald.  aub  ano.  I eoruni  aimilem  inreniri  poase^  qni 

* Read  the  letter  of  the  University  | poathac  eos  defendendos  arbitraretur, 
of  Paris  to  the  Cardinals  at  Pisa  : I nisi  foniitan  is  fiieritf  quem  eadem 
**  Superfluum  putamus  referre,  quotics  infausti  schismatis  cognntio  in  damna> 
requitiitie  fiierunt  dilationes^  refuta*  tarn  lueresim  dcmerserit.*’*~- Nemut 
tinoes,  et  illusiones  quibus  jam  orbem  Unionis,  vi,  15. 

tatigarenmt.  . . . Credimus  neminem  ] 

i 
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gundy  and  Orleans.  A Christian  preacher  had  startled 
even  the  low  morality  of  that  age,  by  vindicating  the 
Benedict’!  assassination  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  Bene- 
urammu-  prepared  two  Bulls : one,  the  more  violent, 

Dication.  been  drawn  up  in  the  year  1407 ; one 

during  the  present  year,  in  a more  mitigated  tone. 
Both,  however,  arraigned  the  King  of  France,  more  or 
less  directly,  as  under  the  seduction  of  the  devil,  and  as 
inflaming  the  Schism  in  the  ChurcL  All  who  were 
guilty  of  this  crime,  even  though  clothed  in  the  highest 
temporal  or  spiritual  dignity,  he  pronounced  under 
excommunication — excommunication  from  which  they 
could  be  absolved  only  by  the  Pope  himself,  and  on  the 
bed  of  deatL  Their  kingdoms  were  threatened  with 
interdict  The  milder  Bull,  more  distinctly  addressed 
to  the  King  of  France,  expostulated  with  him  as  a 
fether  with  a disobedient  son,  but  warned  him  against 
those  awful  censures.» 

The  Pope’s  messengers  were  instructed  to  deliver 
these  Bulls  into  the  King’s  hands,  and  to  return  with 
all  speed.  They  were  apprehended  and  thrown  into 
prison.  The  King  was  sane  enough  to  assemble  nobles, 
prelates,  some  members  of  the  parliament  and  deputies 
Mondiy.  the  University  of  Paris.  John  Courte- 

MmyJi.KM.  cuisse,  a distinguished  theologian,  delivered  a 
sermon  on  the  text,  “ His  iniquity  shall  fall  on  his  own 
head.”  He  exhibited  thirteen  articles  against  Peter  di 
Luna,  called  Benedict  XIII.  He  charged  him  with 
perjury  for  not  fulfilling  his  vow  of  abdication ; with 
heresy,  as  having  asserted  that  the  Pope  would  be 
guilty  of  a deadly  sin,  if  he  should  renounce  the  Pope- 


» The  «aper«cription  wu  " Domino  R«gi  et  omnibu*  Domini!  de  sanguin* 

et  ooncilio/’— GersonifliWi  xxii. 
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dom,  even  to  restore  unity  in  the  Church  of  God."' 
The  Bulls  were  declared  illegal,  treasonable,  injurious 
to  the  King’s  majesty.  The  King  gave  his  assent  to 
the  prayer,  and  commanded  the  Chancellor,  the  famous 
Gerson,  to  “do  what  was  right”  Gerson  tore  the  Bulls 
in  two ; one  half  he  gave  to  the  nobles,  one  to  the  pre- 
lates and  the  delegates  of  the  University ; they  rent 
them  into  shreds.'  The  Pope’s  messengers,  some  days 
after,  were  brought  forth  in  black  linen  dresses,  on 
which,  on  one  side,  were  painted  themselves  presenting 
the  Bulls  to  the  King ; on  the  other  the  Pope’s  arms 
reversed.  They  had  j«per  crowns  on  their  heads,  with 
the  inscription,  “Traitors  to  the  Church  and  to  the 
King.”  They  were  placed  on  a high  scaifold,  and  exhi- 
bited to  the  scorn  and  derision  of  the  people.  They 
were  sent  back  to  perpetual  imprisonment;  one  got 
away  after  three  years.* 

The  inexorable  University  pursued  its  triumph ; some 
of  the  highest  and  most  learned  prelates  of  the  realm 
were  assailed  as  being  favourable  to  Peter  di  Luna. 
The  King’s  proclamation  was  published  in  Italy,  an- 
nouncing the  neutrality  of  France,  asserting  the  perjury, 
treachery,  heresy  of  both  Popes.  All  churches  were 
called  on  to  abandon  Angelo  Corario  and  Peter  di  Luna. 
The  Marshal  Boucicaut  had  orders  to  seize  the  person  of 
Benedict  XIII.,  but  Benedict  had  his  galleys  ready; 
he  set  sail,  and  arrived  safe  at  Perpignan.  Gregory 
took  refuge  in  the  territories  of  his  native  Venice. 

^ Se«  the  account  of  John  de  Courte-  : Councils  in  the  first  volume  of  Gerson's 
puUse  (Breviacoxii)  in  Dupin*s  Ger-  works.  Courtecuisse  was  Bishop  of 
soniaos,  p.  x\.  There  is  a long  trealise  Pariis  A.D.  1420. 
of  Courtecuisse  on  thr  Tope  and  Geiieml  ^ Diipuj,  p.  148.  • Dnpnj,  137. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

COUNCIL  OF  PISA, 

Gregory  XII.,  Benedict  XIII.,  Alexander  V.,  and  John  XXIII, 

The  mutual  fear  and  mistrust  of  the  rival  Popes  was 
Bmwiici  their  severest  self-condemnation.  These  grey- 
or»it.<r7  in  lieaded  Prelates,  each  claimins  to  be  the  repre- 

. /•  /-ii  • 1*^  T 1 * 

tarrtu.rjr.  Bciitative  ol  Llirist  upou  earth,  did  not  attempt 
to  disguise  from  the  world  that  neither  had  the  least 
reliance  on  the  truth,  honour,  justice,  religion  of  his 
adversary.  Neither  would  scrujile  to  take  any  advan- 
tage of  the  other ; neither  would  hesitate  at  any  fraud, 
or  violence,  or  crime ; neither  would  venture  within  the 
grasp  of  the  other,  from  the  avowed  apprehension  for 
his  liberty  or  his  life.  The  forces  at  the  command  of 
each  must  be  exactly  balanced ; the  cities  or  sovereigns 
in  whose  territories  they  were  to  meet  must  guarantee, 
or  give  hostages  for  their  personal  security.  They 
deliberately  charged  each  other  with  the  most  nefarious 
secret  designs,  os  well  as  with  equivocation,  evasion, 
tampering  with  sacred  oaths,  perjury. 

The.  College  of  Cardinals,  not  only  by  their  great 

c.niin.u  public  act,  the  summoning  on  their  own  au- 

summon  * . /•  n • i i i-s  t 

cmocu.  tbority  a full  in(lo|>eudent  Gouncil,  but  even 
more  offensively  by  the  language  of  their  addresses 
to  the  Popes,  from  whom  they  had  severally  re- 
volted, and  those  to  the  Kings  and  nations  of  CTiris- 
tendom,  condemned  both.  Each  arraigned  the  Pope 
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whom  he  had  till  now, honoured  as  the  successor  of 
St.  Peter,  as  gniilty  of  the  most  odious  and  contemptible 
conduct,  falsehood,  perjury,  obstinate  adherence  to  a 
fatal  and  damnable  Schism.  The  two  parties  met  at 
Leghorn ; the  four  Cardinals,  who  either  of  their  own 
free  will,  or  under  compulsion,  had  accompanied  Bene- 
dict to  Perpignan,  had  found  their  way  to  Italy  ; the 
eight  who  had  abandoned  Gregory  at  Lucca — Naples, 
Aquileia,  Colonna,  Orsini,  Brancaccio,  Ravenna,  Lucca, 
St.  Angelo.*  There  they  determined  to  assume,  as  the 
senate  of  Christendom,  a dictatorial  power  over  their 
Sovereign ; and  to  call  on  their  own  authority,  without 
the  sanction  of  the  Pope  or  the  Emperor,  the  famous 
Council  of  Pisa.  Strong  measures  must  be  justified 
by  strong  asseverations  of  their  necessity.  The  Popes, 
thus  superseded  in  the  highest  branch  of  their  authority, 
and  made  amenable  to  a new  tribunal,  must  first  bo  sur- 
rendered to  general  aversion  and  scorn.  The  Cardinals 
in  the  obedience  of  Benedict  XIII.'’  (new  terms  were 
required  to  express  new  relations)  maintained  in  their 

* H.  Minutolo,  a Neapoliton»  Car?  KiooUs  Brancaccio,  Keapolitan,  C. 
dioal  of  Tiiscularo.  Albano. 

Antonio  Gaetani,  a Roman,  C.  Pne-  John  de  Brogniac,  Frenchman,  C.  of 
neete.  Ostia. 

Olio  Colonna,  Roman,  C.  S.  George  Peter  G.  Dupuf,  Frenchman,  C.  of 
in  Velabro.  Tuaculum. 

Odo  Orsini,  Roman,  C.  8.  Silrcster  Peter  de  Thurcy,  Frenchman,  C.  S. 
and  S.  Martin.  Susanna. 

Rajmold  Brancacdo,  Neapolitan,  S.  Amadeo  of  Saluxio,  Piedmontese, 
Vitus  and  Modestus.  C*  S.  Maria  Nuova. 

John  de  Megliorotto,  of  Sulmona,  Angelo  di  S.  Anna,  Neapolitan. 

C.  S.  Croce.  The  Cardinals  of  Milan,  Peter 

Angelo  Somaripa,  of  Lodi,  C.  S.  Philorgi  of  Candia,  afterwards  Pope 
Pudentiana.  Alexander  V.,  and  Baro, a. Spaniard, 

Peter  Stefaneschi,  Roman,  C.  of  St.  Cardinal  of  S.  Agatha,  soon  appeared. 
Angelo.  Then  the  Cardinals  of  Boidrauxi  of 

^ Guf  de  Maleaioco,  a Poitevin,  C.  Urbino,  and  De  Frias,  Cardinal  of 
of  Prameate.  Spain. 
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summons  to  their  Pope  some  words  of  respect.  They 
addressed  him  as  Pope;  they  spoke  of  his  rival  as 
Angelo  Corario.  But  in  their  letter  to  the  King  of 
France  and  to  the  Universities,  and  in  the  circulars 
addressed  to  Christendom,  he  was,  as  the  author  and 
maintainer  of  the  Schism,  wicked  as  the  Jews  and  the 
heathen  soldiers  who  would  rend  the  seamless  robe  of 
Christ.  His  utter  insincerity,  his  artifices,  his  obstina(!y, 
his  contempt  of  his  oaths,  were  exposed  in  unambiguous 
words.'  The  Cardinals  in  the  obedience  of  Gregory 
were  more  unmeasured  in  their  reproaches.  On  the 
instant  of  their  secession  or  escape  from  Lucca,  the  city 
walls  were  lined  with  a fierce  satire  against  Gregory,  in 
which  invective  and  ridicule  vied  in  bitterness.'*  It  pur- 
ported to  be  a summons  not  only  from  the  Cardinals, 
but  from  all  the  officers  of  the  Papal  Court  down  to  the 
grooms  of  the  kitchen  and  stable ; it  summoned  Gregory 
to  appear  in  Lucca  on  a certain  day,  to  be  degraded  not 
only  as  a man  of  blood,  without  honour,  the  slave  of  his 
carnal  afiections,  but  as  a drunkard,  a madman,  a pro- 
clainipd  heretic,  a subverter  of  the  Church  of  God,  an 
acciused  hypocrite.  It  deposed  all  his  adherents,  espe- 
cially his  four  new  Cardinals.' 

Their  avowed  proclamations  were  hardly  more  seemly 
in  language.  They  darkly  described  and  attributed  to 

» D’Achery,  Spidlegium,  i.  818.  Cardinal*;  his  address  to  the  Pop* 

* This  placard  is  in  the  work  of  k (wa*  it  delivered?),  and  his  description 
Niem.  It  is  entitled  Epistola  Delu-  of  the  perplexity  of  the  courtieia,  who 
soria.  L’Enfant  supposes  that  it  was  held  fat  benefires:  “ plerique  eorum 
really  the  work  of  the  Cardinals.  It  remanent  nobiscum  et  non  nobiscum, 
is  maniftf  tly  a furious  satire  agaiust  all  timore  perditionis  dictorum  heneti- 
parties,  perhaps  by  k Niem  him^elf.—  C'orum  non  amore.*'  A Niem  had  no 
L’Enfant,  CoDcile  do  Pise,  i.  p.  235.  benefice,  and  could  speak  boldly  and 

• Compare  in  the  Nemus  Cnionis  A freely.  He  quotes,  “ C'antabit  vacuus 
Niem's  correspondenoe  with  one  of  the  coram  latronc  viator,*’  ri.  c.  23. 
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him  and  to  his  adversary  all  the  evils  of  the  Schism. 
They  had  chosen  him  as  the  best  and  most  holy  of  their 
order;  he  had  sworn  deeply,  repeatedly,  solemnly,  to 
extinguish  the  Schism  by  renunciation ; he  had  after- 
wards declared  such  renunciation  diabolic  and  damnable, 
as  though  he  had  taken  the  keys  of  St  Peter  only  to 
acquire  the  power  of  perjuring  himself,  and  of  giving 
free  licence  of  perjury  to  others.^ 

The  rival  Popes  were  too  well  aware  of  the  authority 
which  a General  Council  would  exercise  over  the  mind 
of  Christendom  not  to  make  a desperate  effort  to  secure 
that  authority  in  their  own  favour.  They  made  all  haste 
to  anticipate  the  Council  of  Pisa,  which  the  Cardinals 
with  more  dignified  tardiness,  had  summoned  for  the 
Lady-day  in  the  following  year.  Benedict  collected  a 
hasty  but  somewhat  imposing  assembly  at  Per-  senwiicfi 
pignan.*  It  was  said  to  have  been  attended 
by  nine  Cardinals,  by  four  Prelates,  invested  *• 
for  the  occasion  with  the  venerable  titles  of  the  four 
Patriarchs  of  the  East.  There  were  the  Archbishops 
of  Toledo,  Saragossa,  Tarragona;  many  Bishops  from 
Arragon,  Castile,  and  the  other  kingdoms  of  Spain, 
Savoy,  Lorraine,  still  in  the  obedience  of  Benedict  XIII. 
The  Scotch  Bishops  had  not  time,  or  were  prevented 
from  attendance.  There  were  even  some  Prelates  from 
France,  notwithstanding  the  declaration  of  the  King  and 
Parliament  of  their  absolute  neutrality,  and  although 
the  Archbishop  of  Auch  had  been  deposed,  and  the 
Archbishop  of  Rheirns  Iiimself  had  fallen  into  disgrace 
for  his  obstinate  resistance  to  the  will  of  the  King  and 
of  the  nation.  The  assembly  at  Perpignan  assiuned  all 

* RajTBaMiu,  a.d.  1408.  Ko.  xzziu. 

* L’Enfaot,  Coocile  de  PiM,  t.  221.  Uartene,  Aneodot,  ii.  1476.  A NioDf 
DeSchinnat«f  iii.  37.  AgocmtConctl.  Hupu. 
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the  formalities  of  an  (Ecumenic  Council ; but  the  event 
answered  neither  these  lofty  pretensions,  nor  the  bold 
hopes  of  Benedict.  Violent  disputes  arose  as  to  the 
course  which  they  should  counsel  the  Pope  to  pursue. 
The  higher  dignitaries  gnwlually  shrunk  away,  till  tlie 
Pope  was  left  with  but  eighteen  Prelates.  The  final 
deliberations  of  this  remnant  of  a Council,  with  their 
results,  are  among  the  irreconcilcable  contradictions  of 
this  period.  By  most  accounts  Benedict  consented  to 
send  ambassadors  with  certain  powers  and  instructions 
to  Pisa.  Some  of  them  were  arresh'd  at  Nismes  by 
order  of  the  King  of  Franco ; the  Archbishop  of  Tarra- 
gona with  others  hardly  escaped  stoning  by  the  populace 
at  Pisa.  On  their  application  for  passports  the  Cardinal 
Legate  of  Bologna  declared  that  if  ho  found  them  in 
tlie  city  with  or  without  passports  he  would  bum  them 
alive.  Yet  among  the  charges  presented  against  Bene- 
dict in  the  (k>imcil  of  Constance,  he  is  affirmed  to  have 
treated  his  own  Council  with  contemptuous  harslmess, 
and  to  have  repelled  them  from  his  presence.  He  cer- 
tainly retired  to  the  strong  fortress  of  Peniscola,  and 
there  in  sullen  dignity  awaited  the  event. 

Gregory’s  proposed  Council  was  even  more  inglorious : 
arrgorj’,  it  liad  not  where  to  hold  its  humble  state.'’ 
oouDcu.  Qjjg  great  city  was  open  to  the  poor  old 

Pontiff.  Itome  was  in  the  possession  of  King  Ladislaus, 
who  in  outward  friendship  with  Gregorj’,  was  making 
suspicious  advances  to  the  Council  of  Pisa.  Florence 
held  a synod  of  her  own,  condemnatory  of  both  Popes. 


^ See  MS.,  B.  M.  Summons  to  the  | of  I’orto,  Lej^te  to  England  and 
Irish  Church  to  send  the  Bishops  of  | Iieland.  He  could  be  ill  spared  from 
Waterford  and  Lismore  to  the  (*eneral  the  College  of  Cardinals.  But  the 
Council.  Sienna,  Aug.  13,  1408.  | misstun  was  of  paramount  importance, 
Gregory  Xll.  sends  the  Cardinal  Bishop  I .Ian.  17,  1409. 
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The  Council  of  Pisa  was  in  her  territories,  under  her 
protection.  The  Cardinal  Legate,  that  Legate  Baltliasar 
Cossa,  was  Tyrant  of  Bologna : he  looked  to  rule  for  his 
own  ends  the  Council  of  Pisa.  The  learned  University 
of  Bologna  declared  against  both  Popes ; his  native 
Venice  would  not  embark  in  the  desperate  cause  of  her 
countryman  Angelo  Corario;  her  grave  ambassadors 
gave  cold  counsel  to  the  Pope  to  submit  and  renounce 
his  dignity.  Kavenna,  Aquileia,  Capua,  even  Ephesus, 
then  for  a brief  time  in  the  occupation  of  the  Christians, 
were  named.  At  length  in  an  obscure  corner  of  the 
Venetian  territory,  at  Ciudad  in  the  Friuli,  a few  Prelates 
were  gathered  to  assert  the  indefeasible  right  of  the  old 
deserted  Gregory  XII. ; to  hear  his  feeble  murmurs  of 
anathema  against  his  antagonists.  But  this  was  after 
the  Council  of  Pisa  had  held  her  sittings.' 

That  Council  of  Pisa  rose  in  imposing  superiority 
above  these  secluded  and  fugitive  concUiabules,  as  they 
were  tauntingly  called.  Under  the  stately  nave  of  the 
Cathedral  in  that  city,  where  the  aspiring  Lombard  or 
rather  Italian  architecture  had  lifted  the  roof  to  a 
majestic  height  yet  unequalled  in  Italy,  even  by  Gothic 
Assisi,  and  supported  it  on  tall  harmonious  pillars  (even 
now  the  noblest  model  of  the  Italian  Basilica,  expanded 
into  the  Latin  cross) ; where  over  the  altar  hovered  the 
vast  and  solemn  picture  of  our  Lord  with  the  Virgin  on 
one  side,  St.  John  on  the  other,  in  which  Ciraabue  made 
the  last  and  most  splendid  effort  of  the  old  rigid  Byzan- 
tine art  to  retain  its  imperilled  supremacy;  and  thus 
Latin  Christianity  seemed  to  assert  its  rights  against 
Teutonic  independence  before  their  final  severance : 
beneath  these  auspices  met  the  most  august  assembly 


* Lnbb«,  Ccxicilia.  A Niem,  De  SrhUmate.  r/lCnfant,  I.  p.  295. 
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as  to  the  numbers  and  rank  of  the  Prelates,  and  the 
Ambassadors  of  Christian  Kings,  which  for  centuries  had 
assumed  the  functions  of  a representative  Senate  of 
Christendom.  At  first  fomtecn  Cardinals,  seven  in  each 
obedience,  took  their  seats ; the  number  grew  to  twenty- 
one  or  two,  and  finally,  on  the  arrival  of  the  Legate 
of  Bologna  witli  three  others,  to  twenty-six;  four 
Patriarchs  — Alexandria,  Antioch,  Jerusalem,  Grade. 
Twelve  Archbishops,  eighty  Bishops  appeared  in  person ; 
fourteen  Archbishops  and  a hundred  and  two  Bishops 
by  their  procurators.'*  Eighty-seven  Abbots,  among  the 
Cistercians  those  of  Clairvaux,  Gnunmont,  Camaldoli, 
represented  each  his  order ; there  were  the  Procurators 
of  two  hundred  more ; those  of  the  Preemonstratensians 
and  of  St.  Antony  in  Vienne  appeared  for  all  their  Order 
with  forty-one  Priors ; the  Generals  of  the  F ranciscans, 
Dominicans,  Carmelites,  Augustinians,  the  Grand  Master 
of  Ehodes,  the  Prior  of  the  Knights  of  the  Holy  Se- 
pulchre, the  Proctor  General  of  the  Teutonic  Knights. 
The  Universities  sent  their  delegates — Paris,  Toulouse, 
Orleans,  Angers,  Montpellier,  Bologna,  Florence,  Cra- 
cow, Vienna,  Prague,  Cologne,  Oxford,  Cambridge;  as 
did  the  Chapters  of  a hundred  Metropolitan  and  Colle- 
giate churches.  There  were  three  hundred  Doctors  of 
Theology  and  of  Canon  Law.  The  hierarchy  of  Franco 
were  in  the  largest  numbers ; but  Italy,  Germany  repre- 
sented by  the  Procurators  of  the  Archbishops  of  Mentz, 
(V)logne,  Saltzburg,  and  Magdeburg,  and  England  by 
those  of  Canterbury,  York,  London,  Winchester,  and 
many  others,  by  the  Bishops  of  Salisbury  (the  famous 
Bobert  Hallam),  St  David’s,  Carlisle,  perhaps  Chichester 


k There  are  considerable  variations  in  the  ]ist9,  as  publiidied  in  D'Arhery, 
in  Kaynaldtis,  and  by  I/Knfaot.  CompArv  L’Enfiint,  i.  pp.  239,  240. 
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— added  their  weight,  as  did  Poland  and  Hungary.  Even 
Spain  had  one  or  two  Bishops.  There  were  also  ambas- 
sadors from  the  Kings  of  France,  England,  Portugal, 
Bohemia,  Sicily,  Poland,  Cyprus ; from  the  Dukes  of 
Burgundy,  Brabant,  Pomerania,  the  Margrave  of  Bran- 
denburg, the  I>andgrave  of  Thuringia,  and  many  other 
German  Princes.  The  Kings  of  Spain  alone  stood  aloof 
as  not  having  renounced  the  allegiance  of  Benedict,  to 
whom  also  the  Kings  of  Hungary,  Scotland,  Sweden, 
Norway,  and  Denmark  gave  a doubtful  support  La- 
dislaus  of  Naples  alone  adhered  to  Gregory,  from  enmity 
to  Florence  rather  than  from  friendship  to  the  Pope. 
The  Emperor  Robert — or  rather  the  claimant  of  the 
empire,  elected  on  the  deposition  of  Wenceslaus,  whose 
indefeasible  title  was  still  acknowledged  in  some  parts 
of  Germany — alone  of  sovereign  princes  by  his  ambassa- 
dors contested  the  legality  of  the  Council,  its  self-con- 
stituted authority,  and  its  right  of  adjudication  in  the 
cause  of  two  Popes,  one  of  whom  must  be  the  legitimate 
Pontiff. 

The  Council  conducted  its  proceedings  with  grave 
regularity,  or  rather  (there  were  rare  excep- 
tious)  with  dispassionate  dignity.  It  seemed  Oooocti. 
profoundly  impressed  with  the  sense  of  its  own  unprece- 
dented position,  and  the  extraordinary  and  dictatorial 
power  which  it  had  been  compelled  to  assume,  contrary 
to  the  usage  of  the  last  centuries.  The  assertiou  of  the 
supremacy  of  a General  Council,  of  a Council  unsum- 
moned by  the  Pope,  was  a doctrine  which  needed  the 
boldness,  authority,  learning,  and  weight  of  such  men 
as  Gerson,  the  Chancellor  of  Paris,™  to  vindicate.  The 

"■  John  Genon  was  bum  14th  Dec.  I monks.  He  studied  at  Paris  under 
1363,  of  a 6unily  devoted  to  the  | Peter  d'AiUjr  in  1392  or  1395,  suo- 
Church.  His  three  brothers  were  ceoded  Peter  d'Aillj  as  Chancellor  of 
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Treatise  of  that  all-honoured  man  was  acknowledged  as 
the  one  work  which  contained  and  summed  up  with 
irrefragable  force  and  erudition  the  arguments  in  favour 
of  the  Council." 

The  Council  met  on  Lady-day ; but,  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  fifteenth  century,  that  almost  holio.st  of  days 
must  not  be  profaned  by  business  even  of  that  solemn 
importance.  At  the  close  of  the  first  formal 
session  on  the  next  day,  proclamation  was  made 
at  the  gates  of  the  Cathedral,  demanding  whether  Peter 
di  Luna  or  Angelo  Corario  were  present,  either  by  them- 
selves, their  Cardinals,  or  Procurators.  Three  times  on 
successive  days  this  citation  was  repeated ; at  the  close, 
neither  Peter  di  Luna  nor  Angelo  Corario  making  answer, 
they  were  pronounced  in  contumacy.  The  prelates  and 
ambassadors  from  the  more  distant  lands  arrived  but 
slowly ; the  Council  occupied  its  time  with  sermons  and 
the  discussion  of  preliminary  matters,  the  hearing  and 
dismissing  the  ambassadors  of  the  Emperor.  The  more 
solemn  business  commenced  with  the  arrival  of  the 
French  and  English  ambassadors  (France  had  at  first 
been  represented  only  by  the  Bishop  of  Meaux),  Simon 
do  Cramault  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  Giles  de  Chanijis 
Bishop  of  Coutances,  and  two  doctors,  liobert  Hallam 
Bishop  of  Salisbury,  Henry  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  the 


the  Universitj.  He  hiid  been  the 
delegate  of  the  Univemty  to  both 
Popes. — Dapin,  Vita  Geraoni. 

■ Gersoni  Opera,  ii.  p.  114.  His 
doctrine  was  this  : **  Uiiihis  Ecciesuc 
semper  manet  ad  Chiisttim  sponsum 
euum.  . , Kt  si  non  habet  vicarium, 
duro  scilicet  mortuus  est  corporaliter 
vel  civiliter  v*l  quia  non  ett  probabUittr 
expectandum  auod  tmquam  sibi  vcl 


gti^cossoribtis  fjtts  oMienlia  pr(psietvr 
a ChristianiSf  tunc  Kcclesia,  tarn  divino 
qunra  natumli  jure,  potest  ad  pro* 
curandum  sibi  ricariiim  tmtmi  rt 
c^tum  semet  congregore  ad  Concilium 
Generalc  repnesentans  earn,  et  hoc  non 
solum  auctoritate  Dominorum  Cnniina- 
lium,  sed  etiam  adjunsento  et  auxilio 
cujuscunque  Principia,  vel  alterius 
Christiaai.** 
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Prior  of  the  Benedictines  in  Canterbury,  Thomas  Abbot 
of  St  JIary  Jervaulx,  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  and  several 
doctors.  They  rode  into  Pisa  in  great  pomp  with  two 
hundred  horses  in  their  train." 

One  .aonth  had  almost  fully  elapsed,  when  the  Advo- 
cate Fiscal,  the  Secretary  of  the  Council,  read 
certain  resolutions  framed  by  the  promoters  of  **' 
the  cause ; among  these,  that  the  Holy  Council  was 
canonically  called  and  constituted  by  the  two  Colleges 
of  Cardinals  now  blended  into  one ; that  to  them  it 
belonged  to  take  cognisance  of  the  two  competitors  for 
the  Papacy.  The  Advocate  read  a long  and  elaborate 
report  on  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  Schism.  He 
concluded  with  this  proposition : “ Seeing  that  the  con- 
tending Prelates  had  been  duly  cited,  and,  not  t*o  pop™ 
appearing,  declared  contumacious,  they  were  i»iicpo«d. 
deprived  of  their  pontifical  dignity,  and  their  partisans 
of  their  honours,  offices,  and  benefices ; if  they  contra- 
vene<l  this  sentence  of  deixwition,  they  niiglit  be  punished 
and  chastised  by  secular  judges  ; all  kings,  princes,  and 
persons  of  every  rank  or  quality  were  absolved  from  their 
oaths,  and  released  from  allegiance  to  the  two  rival 
claimants  of  the  Popedom.”  ’’  The  promoters  demanded 
the  hearing  of  witnesses  to  the  facts  deposed.  The 
hearing  of  witnesses  proceeded ; but  before  many  days 
the  Council  foimd  that  this  hearing  would  draw  out  to 
an  interminable  length.  They  declared  the  main  facts 
matters  of  public  notoriety.  All  went  on  in  slow  form. 
One  Prelate  alone  departed  from  the  grave  dignity  of 
the  assembly,  the  Bishop  of  Sisteron  in  Provence,  an 
Arragonese,  up  to  this  time  a strong  partisan  of  Bene- 
dict XIII.  In  his  sermon,  on  “ Purge  away  your  old 


® I/EnfAut,  p.  269 
VOL.  VIII. 


9 Concilia,  sub  aun. 
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leaven,”  he  caused  astonishment  among  the  audience  by 
asserting  that  they  were  no  more  Popes  than  his  old 
shoes ; he  called  them  worse  than  Annas  and  Caiaphas, 
and  compared  them  to  the  devils  in  hell.''  First  was 
pronounced  the  general  subtraction  of  obedience  from 
both  Popes.  On  the  5th  June,  proclamation  having 
been  again  made  for  their  ajipearance  and  no  answer 
heard,  the  gates  of  the  Cathedral  were  thrown  open,  and 
the  definitive  sentence  read  by  the  Patriarch 
SenttiK*.  Alexandria.  “ The  Holy  Universal  Council, 
representing  the  Catholic  Church  of  God,  to  whom 
belongs  the  judgement  in  this  cause,  assembled  by  the 
grace  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  Cathedral  of  Pisa,  having 
duly  heard  the  promoters  of  the  cause  for  the  extirpation 
of  the  detestable  and  inveterate  Schism,  and  the  union 
and  re-establishment  of  our  Holy  Mother  Church,  against 
Peter  di  Luna  and  Angelo  Corario,  called  by  some  Bene- 
dict XIII.  and  Gregory  XII.,  declares  the  crimes  and 
excesses,  adduced  before  the  Council,  to  be  true,  and  of 
public  fame.  The  two  competitors,  Peter  di  Luna  and 
Angelo  Corario,  have  been  and  are  notorious  schismatics, 
obstinate  partisans,  abettors,  defenders,  approvers  of  this 
long  schism ; notorious  heretics  as  having  departed  from 
the  faith ; involved  in  the  crimes  of  perjury  and  breach 
of  their  oaths ; openly  scandalising  the  Church  by  their 
manifest  obstinacy,  and  utterly  incorrigible:  by  their 
enormous  iniquities  and  excesses  they  have  made  them- 
selves unworthy  of  all  honour  and  dignity,  especially  of 
the  Supreme  Pontificate ; and  though  by  the  canons  they 
are  actually ''  rejected  of  God,  deprived  and  cut  off  from 
the  Church,  nevertheless  the  Church,  by  this  definitive 
sentence,  deposes,  rejects  and  cuts  them  off,  prohibiting 


4 L’Korant,  p.  273,  from  (li«  Abbot  of  Saint  Maiiant.  ^ Ipao  facto. 
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both  and  each  from  assuming  any  longer  the  Sovereign 
Pontificate,  declaring  for  further  security*  the  Papacy 
to  be  vacant”  The  rest  of  the  sentence  pronounced 
Christians  of  all  ranks  absolved  from  all  vows  and  en- 
gagements towards  them,  uttered  excommunication  and 
other  canonical  penalties  against  all  who  should  succour, 
abet  or  harbour  either  of  them.  Whosoever  should 
refuse  obedience  to  this  decree,  the  competitors  or  their 
abettors,  were  to  be  repressed  by  the  secular  arm.  All 
censures,  excommunications,  interdicts,  issued  by  the 
two  pretendants,  were  annulled;  all  promotions  since 
May,  1408,  declared  void.‘ 

Such  was  the  first  solemn,  deliberate,  authoritative 
act  by  which  a General  Council  assumed  a power 
superior  to  the  Papacy,  which  broke  the  long  tradition 
of  the  indefeasible,  irresponsible  autocracy  of  the  Pope 
throughout  Christendom.  It  assumed  a dictatorial  right 
in  a representative  body  of  the  Church  to  sit,  as  a judicial 
tribunal,  with  cognisance  of  tlie  title  by  which  Papal 
authority  was  exercised,  of  offences  committed  by  Pre- 
lates claiming  to  be  Popes,  and  to  pronounce  in  the  last 
instance  on  the  validity  of  their  acts.  It  was  much 
beyond  a decision  on  a contested  election;  it  was  the 
cashiering  of  both,  and  that  not  on  account  of  irregu- 
larity or  invalidity  of  title,  but  of  crimes  and  excesses 
subject  to  ecclesiastical  censure ; it  was  a sentence  of 
deposition  and  deprivation,  not  of  uncanonical  election. 
Each  party  of  Cardinals  had  concurred  in  the  election 
of  one  or  other  of  the  Popes ; they  could  not  take  that 
ground  without  impugning  their  own  authority.  If  the 
Schism  imperceptibly  undermined  the  Papal  power  in 


* Ad  cautelam. 

* The  decree  may  be  read  in  A Nicm,  c.  44,  L'Enfant,  and  the  Concilia. 
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public  estimation,  the  General  Coimcil  might  seem  to 
shake  it  to  its  base. 

Tlic  Council  had  a harder  task  than  the  deposal  of 
the  two  contesting  Popes,  of  whom  Christendom  was 
weary,  and  who  were  abandoned  by  most  of  their  oym 
{)artisan8.  The  election  of  a new  Pope,  who  should 
command  universal  respect,  and  awe  back  the  world 
into  its  old  reverence  for  the  Supreme  Pontiff,  was  the 
necessary  but  far  more  diflicult  function  of  the  Council- 
The  Conclave  could  not  be  charged  with  precipitation. 
Eirction  During  eleven  days  “ the  twenty-six  Cardinals 
»f  ,vere  occupied  in  their  momentoas  consultation. 
The  secrets  of  the  Conclave  were  religiously  kept.  No 
one  knew  whether  these  days  were  occupied  by  g^ve 
and  impartial  deliberation  or  by  the  struggle  of  con- 
flicting intere.sts.  The  Cardinals  must  have  gone  beyond 
their  own  pale  to  have  found  a Prelate  whose  name  for 
ability,  learning,  piety,  would  have  extorted  universal 
admiration.  Most  of  them  had  been  promoted  during 
the  Schism,  as  zealous  partisans  of  either  Pope,  rather 
than  as  distinguished  Churchmen.  One  alone,  Balthasar 
Cossa,  afterwards  John  XXIII.,  was  known  for  his  con- 
summate power  and  energy,  though  certainly  for  no 
other  hierarchical  qualifications.  But  his  time  was  not 
come.  The  warlike  Legate,  who  had  crushed  the  liberties 
of  Bologna,  had  doubtless  the  sagacity  not  yet  to  aspire 
to  the  supreme  dignity,  probably  had  no  chance  of  com- 
manding the  suffrages  of  the  French  Cardinals,  to  whom 
he  was  unknown,  or  the  Italian,  by  whom  he  was  too 
well  known  and  feared. 

The  choice  fell  on  Peter  Philargi,  of  Candia,  of  the 
Order  of  Friar  Minors,  commonly  called  Cardinal  of 


“ Krotn  Juoe  15  to  June  26, 
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Milau,  rightly  Cardinal  of  the  Twelve  Apostles.  This 
choice  may  have  been  the  final  determination  to  set  up 
an  irreproachable  man,  of  some  fame  for  eloquence  and 
learning,  or  a compromise  between  the  unyielding  Cisal- 
pine and  Transalpine  parties.  Whenever  such  com- 
promise takes  place,  it  is  usually  in  favour  of  an  aged 
Prelate ; and  the  Cardinal  of  Jlilan  was  above  seventy 
years  old.  Alexander  V.  (the  name  he  assumed)  was  of 
such  obscure  origin,  that  it  is  disputed  whether  the 
Caudia  from  which  he  was  named  was  the  Island  of 
Oete,  or  a small  village  in  the  Milanese.  Cast  parent- 
less and  friendless  on  the  world,  he  had  become  a Men- 
dicant Friar.  Beggary  was  not  his  choice  only,  it  was 
his  lot.  His  life  had  been  blameless,  studious,  holy. 
He  had  studied  theology  at  Oxford  and  Paris ; and  had 
been  raised  by  the  discernment  of  Gian  Galeazzo  Visconti 
to  the  tutorship  of  his  sons.  By  the  same  influence  he 
became  Bishop  of  Vicenza,  of  Novara,  and  Archbishop 
of  Milan.  Alexander  V.  was  superior  to  the  two  vices 
which  had  loaded  with  reproach  the  fame  and  memory 
of  most  of  his  predecessors — avarice  and  nejwtism.  His 
weakness  was  prodigality.  He  lavished  what  under  the 
existing  circumstances  must  have  been  the  limited  and 
precarious  resources  of  the  Papacy  with  such  generous 
profusion,  that  he  said  of  himself,  he  had  been  rich  as  a 
Bishop,  as  a Cardinal  poor,  as  Pope  he  was  a beggar. 
On  the  day  of  his  enthronement  his  grants  were  so  lavish 
as  to  justify,  if  not  to  give  rise  to,  the  rumour,  that  the 
Cardinals,  on  entering  into  the  Conclave,  had  made  a 
vow  that  whosoever  should  bo  elected  would  grant  to 
the  households  of  his  brother  Cardinals  the  utmost  of 
their  demands.  From  nepotism  Alexander  V.  was  safe, 
for  he  was  without  kindred  or  relatives.  But  there  was 
another,  {lerhaps  more  fatal,  nepotism  which  tumcil  the 
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tide  of  popularity  against  him — the  nepotism  of  his 
Order.  It  was  more  than  the  accumulation  of  all  the 
offices  of  his  Court  on  his  beloved  brethren,  more  than 
the  lavish  grant  of  bishoprics  and  dignities — it  was  the 
undue  elevation  of  the  Franciscans*  above  all  the  Secu- 
lar, all  the  Regular  Clergy.  Two  hundred  years  had 
not  allayed  the  strife  of  the  Mendicants  and  the  Clergy. 
'From  the  highest  seats  of  learning  to  the  most  obscure 
country  parish,  there  was  rivalry,  strife,  jealousy,  hatred. 
Still  the  theory  of  the  Church,  her  whole  discipline, 
depended  on  the  sole  and  exclusive  authority  of  the 
lawful  pastors  in  their  parishes,  and  on  their  exclusive 
right  .to  perform  the  services  of  the  Church,  to  hear 
confession,  to  grant  absolution.  Some  highminded  and 
far-seeing  among  the  Prelates  or  the  Clergy  might  wel- 
come the  Friars  as  active  and  zealous  coadjutors  in  the 
task  of  Christianising  mankind ; they  might  keep  on 
terms  of  mutual  respect  and  harmony.  The  ]\Iendicants 
might  even,  by  their  noble  exertions  under  terrible  exi- 
gencies, as  declared  in  the  Consistory  of  Avignon  after 
the  great  plague,  command  the  unwilling  approbation  of 
Cardinals  and  Popes.’'  But  in  general  they  were  still 
hated  with  unmitigated  hatred  by  the  Clergy : by  some 
of  the  better,  as  unjustly  interfering  between  them  and 
their  beloved  (locks,  and  as  alienating  and  seducing  away 
their  j>eople’8  affections;  by  the  worse,  as  a standing 
reproach  on  their  negligence  and  ignorance,  and  as 
drawing  off  to  themselves  the  emoluments  which  the 
Clergy  deemed  their  sole  right — the  oblations,  the  gifts, 


* **Aliquos  etiam  Fralrea  M mores  ! et  miro  tnodo  conabatur  plerosquo 
&ibi  chai’os  ct  encmleit  publicis  ofliciia  Kratrea  Minores  Cathodralibue  Rcclesiis 
ft  lacrativis  qua  prius  coDsueverant ' pneficere  ut  paatores.” — A Niem,  iii. 
regi  per  fieculam  personas  habilea  et  j c.  51. 
expertoa  in  e&dem  sua  curiA  prafecit, ' T See  toL  Tiii.  pp.  1,  2. 
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the  bequests.  Tlie  inevitable  degeneracy  of  the  Friars 
would  no  doubt  aggravate  the  strife.  The  Mendicant 
Orders  had  spread  their  net  too  wide  not  to  comprehend 
multitudes  of  men  with  no  other  qualification  than 
beggary.  So  soon  as  they  became,  if  not  rich,  with  the 
advantages  of  riches,  with  splendid  convents,  ample 
endowments,  or  even  the  privilege  of  subsisting  at  the 
cost  of  others,  they  would  become  little  better  than  what 
they  had  been  long  called  by  their  adversaries  in  Eng- 
land— sturdy  beggars.  Up  to  this  time  the  Popes  (as 
has  appeared  in  our  history)  * had  left  some  restraint  on 
the  Friars.  They  were  too  useful  partisans,  too  much 
under  the  Papal  control,  not  to  find  ns  much  favour 
as  could  be  granted  without  absolutely  estranging  the 
Clergy ; yet  the  Bishops  retained  some  power  over  them  ; 
and  the  Popes  had  refused  absolutely  to  abrogate  the 
exclusive  privileges  of  the  secular  clergy.  The  relations 
of  the  two  rival  bodies  were  still  kept  in  a kind  of 
politic  balance,  and  rested  on  vague  and  contradictory 
decrees. 

The  Bull  of  Alexander  V.,  issued  but  a few  months 
after  his  accession,  rudely  struck  down  the  Biitior 
barrier.  It  invested  the  Fnar  Preachers,  the 
Friar  Minors,  the  Augustinians,  and  the  Car-  oct  n. 
melites,  in  the  full,  uncontrolled  power  of  hearing  con- 
fession and  granting  absolution  in  every  part  of  Chris- 
tendom. It  reseindetl,  and  declared  null,  if  not  here- 
tical, seven  propositions  advancetl  or  sanctioned  by  other 
Popes,  chiefly  John  XXII."  One  of  these  it  averred, 
with  unnecessary  insult  and  disparagement  of  the  Papal 
infallibility,  to  have  been  issued  by  that  Pope,  when 


• Compare  Book  ii.  c.  2.  L’Enfant 
has  given  the  sabstnnee  of  the  former 
BulK  P>  309,  ttc. 


* Helig.  de  St.  Denjrt.  I nboureur’« 
translation  of  the  Bull  may  l«  rend  in 
L'Knfant.  p.  314. 
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under  condemnation  for  heresy.  These  propositions  had 
enacted  that  without  the  consent  of  the  parish  priest, 
or  at  least  of  the  Bishop,  no  Friar  could  hear  confession. 
This  Bull  was  not  only  the  absolute  annihilation  of  the 
exclusive  prerogatives  and  pretensions  of  the  Clergj', 
but  it  was  ordered  to  be  read  by  the  Clergy  themselves 
in  all  the  churches  in  Christendom.  They  were  to 
publish  before  thi;ir  own  flocks  the  triumph  of  their 
enemies,  the  complete  independence  of  their  parishioners 
on  their  authority,  their  own  condemnation  for  insuf- 
ficiency, their  disfranchisement  from  their  ancient  im- 
memorial rights.  Henceforth  there  was  a divided 
dominion  in  every  diocese ; in  every  parish  there  were 
two  or  more  conflicting  claimants  on  the  obedience,  the 
love,  and  the  libendity  of  the  flock.  Still  further,  all 
who  dared  to  maintain  the  propositions  annulled  by  the 
Bull  were  to  be  proceedetl  against  as  contumacious  and 
obstinate  heretics.  Thus  the  Poi)e,  who  was  to  reconcile 
and  command  or  win  distracted  Christendom  to  peace 
and  unity — a narrow-minded  Friar,  thinking  only  of  his 
own  Ord(;r — had  flung  a more  fatal  apple  of  discord 
into  the  world,  and  .stirred  up  a new  civil  war  among 
the  more  immediate  adlierents  of  the  Papacy,  among 
those  who  ought  to  have  been  knit  together  in  more 
close  and  intimate  confetleraey. 

The  reception  of  this  Bull  in  Paris,  though  its  in- 
Uiiirmity  j'lrious  workings  were  more  openly  and  indig- 
of  c«n..  nantly  resented  in  Paris  than  elsewhere,  may 
show  its  efiect  throughout  Christendom.  The  old  war 
of  the  University  with  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans, 
which  had  ended  in  the  humiliation  of  their  champion 
William  of  St.  Amour,  and  the  triumphant  participa- 
tion by  their  intrusive  rivals  in  their  ancient  privileges 
(perhaps  not  mitigated  by  the  assumption  of  the  mastery 
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over  her  schools  by  the  great  Dominican  and  Franciscan 
teachers,  Albert  the  Great,  Aquinas,  Bonaventura,  Duns 
Scotus),  was  not  beyond  the  scope  of  their  recollection. 
The  tradition  of  academic  jealousy  and  rivalry  is  en- 
dowed with  pertinacious  vitality.  The  schools  rose  in 
almost  unanimous  insurrection.  The  University  of 
Paris  had  hailed  with  acclamations  the  accession  of 
Pope  Alexander.  No  sooner  had  this  Bull  arrived  in 
the  city,  than,  with  contemptuous  doubts  of  its  authen- 
ticity, they  sent  delegates  to  Pisa  to  inquire  whether 
it  was  genuine.  The  delegates  would  not  be  satisfied 
witliout  seeing  the  leaden  seal  attached  to  the  Bull.'' 
The  Bull  professed  to  have  been  framed  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Cardinals ; the  delegates  visited  and 
inquired  separately  of  the  Cardinals  whether  they  had 
given  such  advice  and  comsent,  thus  tacitly  accusing  the 
Pope  of  falsehood  or  forgery.  The  Cardinals  disclaimed 
all  participation  in  the  decree ; they  did  not  deny  that 
it  was  injurious  to  all  who  had  the  cure  of  souls. 

The  Univei-sity,  on  the  report  of  her  delegates,  pro- 
ceeded to  exjM?!  all  Mendicant  Friars  from  her  walls, 
and  to  prohibit  their  preaching  in  Paris  till  they  had 
produced  and  renounced  the  original  Bull.  The 
Preachers  (Dominicans)  and  the  Carmelites  declared 
that  they  had  no  knowledge  of  the  Bull,  that  they  were 
content  with  the  privileges  possessed  before  the  time  of 
Alexander  V.  But  the  Franciscans,  proud  of  a Pope 
from  their  own  Order,  went  about  defying  all  authority, 
and  boasting  that  to  them  alone  it  belonged  to  preach. 


^ A Pope's  Bull  and  a Pope's 
Brief  differ  rery  much,  as  with  us  the 
gmX  seal  and  the  privy  seal : the  Bull 
being  the  highest  authority  the  Pope 
can  give,  the  Brief  is  of  less.  The  Bull 


has  a lea«leti  seal  upon  silk,  hanging 
upon  the  instrument ; the  Brief  h.is  suh 
annulo  PiscaiorM  upon  the  Mtle."  I 
quote  this  from  Selden*s  Table  Talk, 
on  account  of  the  illustration. 
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to  hear  confession,  and  even  to  levy  tithes.®  The  King 
inteqjosed ; on  tlieir  convent  gates  was  affixed  a royal 
proclamation,  forbidding  Priests  and  Curates  to  permit 
the  Franciscans  or  Augustinians  to  preach  or  hear  con- 
fession in  their  churches.'*  The  Chancellor  Gerson,  the 
Oracle  of  the  Council,  denounced  the  act  of  the  Pope  in 
no  measured  language.® 

Whatever  tended  to  destroy  the  popularity  of  Alex- 
ander threw  discredit  on  the  Council  of  Pisa.  Murmurs 
were  heard  in  many  quarters  that  the  Council,  instead 
of  extinguishing  the  Schism,  had  but  added  a third  Pope. 
Benedict  from  his  fastness  at  Peniscola  issued  his  ana- 
ornron'  ud  themas  against  the  Council  and  against  his  rivals. 
In  Hume.  Gregory  had  been  obliged  to  take  ignominious 
flight  from  the  territories  of  Venice ; he  found  refuge 
witli  Ladislaus.  As  the  price  of  his  security,  and  for 
25,000  gold  florins,  ho  was  reported  at  least  to  have  sacri- 
legiously alienated  the  patrimony  of  the  Church,  to  have 
sold  Kome,  the  March,  Bologna,  Faenza,  Forli,  and  all 
the  lands  of  St  Peter  to  that  ambitious  King.  Ladislaus 
unfurled  his  standard,  which  bore  the  menacing  inscrip- 
tion, “Caesar  or  Nothing.”  He  occupied  Kome  with  a 


* A Niein  describes  tte  joy  of  the 
Franciscans  at  the  elcration  of  Alex- 
ander V. : **  lilirabiliter  latiiionti  sunt; 
discurrebant  enim  per  vicos  et  pUteas 
civitaUs  catervatim  valde  multi  eonim 
per  singulos  dies,  velut  essent  meote 
capti.” — iii.  c.  53. 

•*  Relig.  de  St.  Deujb. 

• Kelig.  de  St.  Denys,  “ Dedisti 
nobis  uDum  et  remm  Ecclesiae  Pas- 
torem,  quern  recepimus  magno  cutu 
gaudio,  rcverenti&  et  exultatioue.  Et 
ecce  maligoum  spiritum  proelii  et 
divisionis,  qui  risua  cst  suscitare  tur- 
bationem  noram,  malaxn  iiimis,  nimis 


coepertam  et  fraudulentaxn  sub  umbi*i 
boni  et  religionia.’*  The  Christian 
hierarchy,  writes  Gerson,  consists  of 
the  Pope,  Cardinals,  Ardibishops, 
Bishops,  successors  of  the  A [>ostles ; of 
curates,  succe^ors  of  the  70  disciples. 
Gerson  asserts  in  the  strongest  terms 
the  exclusire  and  perpetual  rights  of 
the  curates  to  all  the  otfices  and  emo- 
luments of  their  function.  They  are 
more  perfect  tlian  simple  monks.  “ Se- 
quitar  statum  curatorum  perfectiorem 
esse  sbitu  simplicium  religioaorum.** 
This  was  new  doctrine. — Qersc»ii  Opera, 
it.  p.  433. 
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large  force ; * he  had  made  terms  with  Paolo  Orsini,  the 
Gueltiio  condottiere ; he  was  advancing  on  Tuscany. 
Alexander,  Pope  without  a rood  of  the  Papal  dominions, 
fulminated  liis  Bulls  against  the  ally  of  the  de|K)sed  Gre- 
gory, the  usurper  of  the  dominions  of  the  See  of  Eoma 
But  the  Pope,  recognised  by  Franco,  and  by  most  of  the 
Italian  States,  had  more  formidable  forces  tlian  spiritual 
(^ensures.  Louis  of  Anjou,  in  whom  centered  the  here- 
ditary pretensions  of  his  house  to  the  kingdoms  of 
Naples  and  Sicily,  appeared  at  Pisa  with  five  hundred 
lances.  Florence,  who  feared  and  hated  Ladislaus,  and 
the  Cardinal  Legate  with  his  bands  at  Bologna,  formed 
with  Louis  a strong  league.  Their  armament  moved 
towards  Home ; Paolo  Orsini  advanced  against  Louis.* 
But  the  religion  and  loyalty  of  the  captain  of  a Free 
Company  depended  on  the  highest  bidder.  He  had  no 
scruples  in  changing  his  service  and  his  Pope.  He 
marched  back  with  Louis  of  Anjou  to  reduce  Rome, 
which  he  had  gone  forth  to  protect.  At  first  ^ ^ 
the  I.ieonino  City,  the  Vatican,  and  St.  Peter’s, 
then  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  at  length  the  Cisteverine 
region,  and  the  Capitol  submitted  to  the  conqueror, 
liome  acknowledged  Pope  Alexander  V. 


^ Th«  occupation  of  Rome  by  Lndis> 
Uus  is  afterwards  de<icribed  by  Pope 
John  XXIII.  as  **optentu  nephaiio 
utque  veUmine  maledictionisHlii  Angeli 
Corarii,  heretici  et  schismutid,  per 
generaie  Pisao*  Concilium  justo  Dei 
judicio  seritentialiter  condemnnli.'* — 
MS.,  B.  M..  Oct.  23,  Ull.  There  is 
in  the  Diary  of  Anionius  Petri  (Mum- 
tori,  t,  xxiv.)  ft  very  curiom  account 
of  the  transactions  in  RotDed.*iyby  dny, 
of  the  hangings  and  deenpitation.'*, 
daily  occurrences,  of  many  of  which 


Antooios  was  eye-witnen.  Bat  on 
great  events  he  is  provokingly  silent. 
He  gives  this  strange  inscription  ou  one 
of  the  banners  of  Ladislaus,  which  he 
unfurled  with  the  I*ap«l  bonner 

•*  lo  sou  nn  povero  Ri,  amteo  delio  Sscco 
manni. 

Amatore  deilc  popull,  e dUtnittore  dcUo 
TlrannL’*— p.  99‘j. 

Antoiiius  Pclri  describes  the 
entrance  of  King  Louis  and  the  Orsiuis, 
with  the  Cardinal  S.  Eustochio  (Bal* 
tbasar  Cossa),  into  Rome,  Oct.  1. 
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Alexander  had  been  driven  by  the  plague  from  Pisa 
to  Prato;  from  IVato  he  removed  to  Pistoia.''  In- 
stead of  taking  possession  of  Pome  he  crossed  the  cold 
snowy  Apennines  to  put  himself  imder  the  protec- 
tion, or  to  deliver  himself  into  the  hands,  of  the  Car- 
dinal Legate.  In  Bologna  he  died  in  peace 
M»j  3,100.  ^ Pontificate  not  much  exceeding  ten 

months.  Humours  of  course  that  he  died  by  poison 
spread  abroad,  and  his  successor  bore  also  of  course  the 
guilt  of  his  untimely  end.* 

The  Conclave  had  followed  the  Pope.  After  a very 
saiKUy.  short  interval  it  was  announced  to  Christendom 
1410.  ' that  twenty-four  Cardinals  had  given  their 
unanimous  suffrages ; that  Balthasar  Cossa  was 
chosen  Supreme  Pontiff,  and  had  taken  the  name  of 
John  XXIII.” 

Johu  XXIII.  is  another  of  those  Popes  the  record  of 
jufanXxiiL  contradictions,  moral  ano- 

malies, almost  impossibilities,  perplexes  and 
bafifics  the  just  and  candid  historian.  That  such,  even 
in  those  times,  should  be  the  life  even  of  an  Italian 
Churchman,  and  that  after  such  life  he  should  ascend 


^ The  appointment  of  &Iarcello 
Strozzi  Kuncio  and  Collector  in  England 
U dated  Pistoia,  30th  Dec.  1409. — 
MS..  B.  M. 

I **  Idem  dominos  Alexander  Papa  in 
lecto  fiPfpitudiDis  oonstitutus  Bouoniie 
coram  suis  Cardinnlibus  pulchrum  ser- 
monem  I.atinum  fecit.”  He  died  four 
days  after.  May  3,  1410.  In  the 
Chronicou  attributed  to  k Nicm  is  Uie 
text  of  this  iierTuoa,  **  I^tccm  meam  do 
vobis,  pacem  relinquo  robis.” — Apod 
Ecoii'd,  p.  1536.  S.  Antoninus, 
Chronic.,  ii.  Duglow,  Hist.  Polon., 


attribute  his  death  to  a poisoned 
clyster.  Monsirclet  xpeaks  more  ge- 
nemlly  of  poison.  The  sixth  aiticle 
against  John  XXllI.  at  Constance 
accuses  John,  and  his  physician,  Daniel 
de  S.  Sophw,  of  the  crime. — Ap.  Von 
de  Hardt.  iv.  1,  3.  But  see  in  Mon* 
strelet  the  pompous  funeral. 

^ The  list  in  CUcconius,  p.  780. 
It  MAS  not  certain  how  many  were 
actually  present  at  the  election. 

“ Head  in  Monstrelet  the  account  of 
his  election  and  splendid  inauguration, 
I.  {.  c.  Ixriii. 
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to  the  Papacy,  shocks  belief;  yet  the  record  of  that 
life  not  merely  rests  on  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all 
the  historians  of  the  time,  two  of  them  secretaries  to 
the  Koman  Court,  but  is  avouched  by  the  deliberate 
sanction  of  the  Council  of  Constance  to  articles  which, 
as  will  hereafter  appear,  contained  all  the  darkest 
charges  of  the  historians,  and  to  some  of  which  John 
himself  had  pleaded  guilty. 

Balthasar  Cossa  was  a Neajwlitan  of  noble  birth as 
a simple  clerk  he  served  in  the  piratical  war- 

• 1 11  ‘i/i*/*!  *1  Hit  youth. 

fare  earned  on  by  the  hostile  fleets  of  the  rival 
Provenpal  and  Hungarian  Kings  of  Kaples.  Ho  re- 
tained through  life  the  pirates’  habit  of  sleeping  by  day, 
and  waking  by  night.  At  a later  period  two  of  his 
brothers,  who  had  not  like  himself  abandoned  in  time 
that  perilous  vocation,  were  taken  by  ICing  Ladislaus, 
and  notwithstanding  the  influence  of  Balthasar  uith  the 
Pope,  and  the  Pope’s  strenuous  exertions  in  their  behalf, 
hanged  without  mercy.  Balthasar  cherished  from  that 
time  an  implacable  hatred  to  Ladislaus.  He  retired  to 
Bologna  and  studied  the  Canon  Law,  it  was  said  without 
much  success.  He  was  raised  by  Boniface  IX.  to  the 
dignity  of  Archdeacon  of  Bologna.  But  his  ambition 
had  higher  views.  He  returned  to  Rome,  and  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  Pope’s  chamberlains.®  He  became 
one  of  the  dexterous  and  unscrupulous  agents  of  the 
Pope’s  insatiable  avarice  and  of  his  own.  He  was  the 
most  daring  and  skilful  vendor  of  preferments,  the  most 
artful  of  usurers.  By  secret,  and  as  they  demeaned 
themselves  to  their  victims,  friendly  messengers,  ho 


* De  Vit&  Joannis  XX1H.»  k Theo> 
doric  k Ntpm,  npud  Meibomium,  i. 
Thii  work  must  l>e  compart  with  the 
charges  entertainwl  and  confirniM  by 


the  Council  of  Constance,  and  at  length 
admitted  by  John  himself. 

® Cubiculnrius. 
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warned  rich  Prelates,  that  the  Pope,  ill-disposed  towards 
them,  designed  to  remove  them  from  their  wealthy  and 
peaceful  benefices  to  preferments  in  barbarous  countries, 
in  remote  islands,  or  lands  held  by  the  Saracens.  He 
received  vast  bribes  to  propitiate  the  unfriendly  I’outiff. 
To  him  was  attributed  the  enormous  abuse  of  Indul- 
gences. Already  Priests  and  Friars  loaded  with  these 
lucrative  commodities,  travelled  through  Germany,  by 
Thuringia,  Swabia,  Saxony,  into  the  Northern  kingdoms, 
Denmark  and  Sweden.  On  their  arrival  in  a city  they 
exhibited  a banner  with  the  Papal  arms,  the  keys  of 
St  Peter,  from  the  windows  of  their  inn.  They  entered 
the  principal  church,  took  their  seat  before  the  altar, 
the  floor  strewed  with  rich  carpels,  and,  under  awnings 
of  silk  to  keep  off  the  flies,  exhibited  to  the  wondering 
people,  not^vithstanding  the  remonstrances  of  Priests  or 
Bishops,  their  precious  wares.  “ I have  heard  them,” 
writes  the  biographer  of  John  XXllI.,  “ declare  that 
St.  Peter  himself  had  not  greater  power  to  remit  sins 
than  themselves.”  One  of  the  wealthiest  of  these  Papal 
merchants,  on  his  return  from  his  journey,  was  seized  at 
Bologna.  Balthasar  Cossa,  perhaps  his  former  patron, 
but  now  Legate,  plundered  him  of  100,000  florins.  The 
poor  victim  hanged  himself  in  prison.’’ 

Pope  Boniface  had  formed  so  high  an  estimate  of  the 
,n  abilities  of  Balthasar  Cossa,  that  he  was  raised 
a>iu(iu.  ^ Cardinalate,  and  appointed  I^egate  to 
wrest  the  city  of  Bologna  from  the  domination  of  the 
Visconti.''  The  Legate  fulfilled  his  mission ; the  poor 
student  of  law,  the  Archdeacon  of  Bologna,  became  the 


P A Niem,  p.  7.  j hi*  brother’*  wife,  the  sister  of  n 

^ There  was  another  notorioos,  it  Cardinal,  with  whom  he  was  living  in 
wo*  said,  but  unavowed  reason  for  hi.s  ' incestuous,  and,  even  for  Rome,  scanda* 
foreign  mission,  his  separation  from  Ions  coDcubinage. 
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lord  of  that  city  with  as  absolute  and  unlimited  domi- 
nion as  the  tyrant  of  any  other  of  the  Lombard  or 
Komagnese  commonwealths.  Balthasar  Cossa,  if  hardly 
surpassed  in  extortion  and  cruelty  by  the  famous  Ecce- 
lino,  by  his  debaucheries  might  have  put  to  shame  the 
most  shameless  of  the  Viscontis.  Under  his  iron  rule 
day  after  day  such  multitudes  of  persons  of  both  sexes, 
strangers  as  well  as  Bolognese,  were  put  to  death  on 
charges  of  treason,  sedition,  or  other  crimes,  that  the 
population  of  Bologna  seemed  dwindling  down  to  that 
of  a small  city.  He  used  to  send  to  the  executioners 
to  despatch  their  victims  with  greater  celerity.  Neither 
person  nor  possession  was  exempt  from  his  remorseless 
taxation.  Grain  could  not  be  ground,  nor  brea<l  made, 
nor  wine  sold,  without  his  licence.  From  all  ranks, 
from  the  noble  to  the  peasant,  he  exacted  the  most 
laborious  services.  He  laid  taxes  on  prostitutes,  gaming- 
houses, usurers.  His  licentiousness  was  even  more  wide 
and  promiscuous.  Two  hundred  maids,  wives,  and 
widows,  with  many  nuns,  are  set  down  as  victims  of  his 
lust.  Many  were  put  to  death  by  their  jealous  and  in- 
dignant husbands  and  kindred.  The  historian  wonders 
that  in  so  rich  and  populous  a city  no  husband’s,  or 
father’s,  or  brother’s  dagger  found  its  way  to  the  heart 
of  the  tyrant.' 

So  is  Baltliasar  Cossa  described  by  Theodoric  a Niem, 
his  secretary.  Leonardo  Aretino,  another  secretary,  in 
pregnant  and  significant  words,  represents  him  as  a 


' Yet  the  Chronicle*  or  rather  the!  over  Cosaa’a  early  life,  admits  that 
Continuation  attributetl  to  k Niem,  | before  the  Council  of  O^nstance  above 
speaks  thus  of  his  nearly  nine  years’ | forty  chains  were  proved,  some  against 
adininistratioci  of  Dologna  ; **  Floruit  | hU  life,  some  ngaiust  his  doctrine;  and 
mnltum  civitas  et  ndaucta  e«t  )ong&  I that  John  XXIU.  admitted  their  truth, 
pflce.*'  But  the  author,  who  passes  ' — Apud  E^ocard,  p.  1587. 
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great  man,  of  consummate  ability  in  worldly  affairs, 
nothing  or  worse  than  nothing  in  spiritual. 

At  the  death  of  Alexander  V.  the  Conclave,  of  six- 
teen Cardinals  at  least,'  in  Bologna,  were  entirely  in 
the  power  of  this  ambitious  and  un-scnipulous  man. 
They  may  have  discanled  the  suspicions  awakened  by 
the  opportune  death  of  Alexander,  though,  as  has  been 
said,  among  the  crimes  afterwards  not  only  murmured 
in  secret,  but  alleged  against  John  XXIII.,  was  that  of 
having  poisoned  his  pretlecessor : no  man  whose  death 
was  important  could  be  suffered  to  rlio  in  the  course  of 
nature. 

The  election,  though  without  actual  violence,  may 
have  been  compulsory  ; yet  at  Con.sbmce,  though  almost 
all  the  Cardinals  bear  testimony  against  John,  this  docs 
not  seem  to  have  been  among  the  charges.'  But  the 
awe,  tlie  terror  of  his  character  and  of  (heir  jierilous 
situation  may  not  have  been  less  real.  They  may  have 
wilfully  closerl  their  eyes  (dastardly  or  almost  impos- 
sible as  it  may  seem)  against  his  crimes  and  vices, 
allowing  themselves  to  be  dazzled  by  his  higher  qualities, 
his  energy,  courage,  military  skill,  success.  He  was  the 
Pope  to  restore  the  Papal  interests  in  Romagna,  in 
Italy,  in  Christendom.  Already  Cardinal  Cossjt  had 
won  back  Rome  to  the  dominion  of  his  predecessor.  He 
had  his  own  powerful  forces  ; he  had  bought  over  Paolo 
Orsini ; with  his  close  confederate,  Louis  of  Anjou,  he  had 
made  Ladislaus  of  Naples  tremble  on  his  throne.  The 
ambassadors  of  Louis  were  in  Bologna,  strongly  urging 
the  election  of  their  King’s  useful,  indispensable  ally. 

No  wonder  if  the  secrets  of  that  Conclave  w’ere 

• The  number  present  vjiriea.  See  above. 

* Thu  charge  had  been  a condemnation  of  their  own  weakuesa  and  wnnt  of 
Christian  courage. 
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betrayed ; it  is  still  less  wonderful  tlmt  the  accounts 
are  contradictory  ; none  would  wish,  none  would  dare  to 
speak  the  tnitli.  Each  ns  liis  own  exculpation  might 
require,  or  his  hatred  predominate,  would  colour  the 
facts.  Cossa,  it  is  said,  appalled  the  Conclave  with  his 
threats;  he  scornfully  rejected  each  name  proposed;  in 
their  fear  and  discord  they  loft  him  to  name  the  Pope. 
He  demanded  tlie  stole  of  St.  Peter  to  array  the 
worthiest,  put  it  on  his  own  shoulders — “ I am  Pope.” " 
By  another  account  he  proposed  the  Cardinal  Caracciolo, 
an  unlearned,  rude,  and  most  unfit  man.  On  his  re- 
jection Cossa  himself  was  chosen.*  The  same  writer  in 
another  place  speaks  of  unmeasured  brilxjry.  Perhaps 
the  simple  phrase  of  a third  may  be  most  true — he  owed 
his  election  to  the  troops  at  his  command.’'  But  what- 
ever their  motives,  fear,  deception,  corruption,  foreign 
influence — whether  affrighted,  cajoled,  bribe<l,  dazzled 
— the  Conclave  refused  to  remember  the  enormities  of 
the  life  of  Balthasar  Cossa ; the  pirate,  tyrant, adulterer, 
violator  of  nuns,  became  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  the 
Vicegerent  of  Christ  ui>on  earth.*  Cossa  was  Pope; 
Louis  of  Anjou  hastened  to  kiss  the  feet  of  his  brother- 
in-arms  ; fourteen  ecclesiastics,  some  of  the  wisest  and 
ablest  Prelates  of  Italy,  accepted  the  title  and  rank  of 
Cardinal  at  his  hands.  He  fulminated  his  sentence 
of  excommunication  against  the  deprived  Antipo{>es 
Gregory  and  Benedict;  against  King  I^iadislaus,  whom 
he  deposed  from  his  throne. 


■ Philip  of  Bergamo.  Supplem. 
Chronic.  L^Flnfiint,  ii.  p.  4. 

• TheoJoric  k Niem,  Vit.  Johan. 
XXIU.  In  his  Invectira,  k Niem  ac- 
cuses Cossa  of  having  broken  up  the  ^ 
threshold  with  n golden  aie,  and  g^ven 
a sop  to  the  Molost<ian  hounds. 

VOL.  VIII. 


T Platina. 

■ **  Id  ctyus  electione  multi  scandal!- 
xati  siintf  quia  ut  tjrannus  rexisse  Bo- 
noniam.  vitsc  mundanse  dsditus  dice- 
batur.'* — Gobelinus,  p.  330.  This  is 
at  the  least  leas  passionate  authority. 

L 
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At  first  the  united  forces  of  the  Pope  and  Louis  of 
H.iueof  Anjou  met  witli  some  reverses;  but  during 
M^TiLuii.  the  next  year,  at  the  battle  of  Itocca  Secca, 
Ladislaus  suffered  a total  defeat.  But  Louis  of  Anjou, 
with  his  French  impetuosity,  knew  not  how  to  profit  by 
his  victory.  “ On  the  first  day,”  said  Ladislaus,  “ my 
person  and  my  realm  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy ; 
on  the  second  my  person  was  safe,  but  iny  realm  was 
lost ; on  the  third  hope  arose  for  my  realm  as  well  as 
my  person.”*  Pope  John  had  already  advanced  to 
Borne.  No  sooner  had  he  left  Bologna  than  the  whole 
city  rose  with  cries  of  Long  live  the  people  ! Long  live 
the  Arts  1 ^ The  Cardinal  Legate  fled  to  the  citadel, 
from  whence  he  looked  down  on  the  plunder  of  the 
palace ; in  a few  days  he  was  compelled  to  surrender  at 
discretion.  The  Pope  at  Itome  received  with  exultation 
the  tidings  of  the  battle  of  Bocca  Secca.  The  standards 
of  the  vanquished  Ladislaus  were  dragged 
ignomiuiously  through  the  miry  streets.  But 
the  triumph  was  short ; Louis  had  in  vain  attempted  to 
force  the  passes  which  led  into  the  kingdom 
of  Naples ; he  returned  baffled  and  discomfited 
to  Borne,  and  after  a few  weeks  embarked  for  Provence. 

The  Pope  was  left  alone  to  the  vengeance  of  Ladislaus. 
poperab-  Florence  had  abandoned  the  League;  he 
renewed  his  idle  maledictions  against  a King 
who  laughed  them  to  scorn.  He  published  a Crusade 
throughout  Christendom  in  Italy,  Franco,  Germany, 
England,”  Denmark,  Norway,  Prussia,  Poland,  Lithuania, 


• S AntoniniM,  p.  156.  ! Land,  but  « subsidy  implored,  und  u 

t Th«  guilds  of  the  dty.  tenth  demjmded  of  the  clergy,  by  the 

c Not  merely  was  the’  Legates,  Antonio  da  Pineto,  General  of 

Crusade  to  be  preached  with  all  the  the  Minorites,  and  Paul  da  Sulroona, 
privileges  of  a Crusade  to  the  Holy  Archdeacon  of  Ravenna.  Oct.  23, 
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Hungary,  even  in  Cyprus  and  the  East."'  He  summoned 
and  held  a Council  at  Rome,  but  few  prelates  would 
venture  their  lives  in  the  unapproachable  and  insecure 
city.  The  Council  was  only  memorable  for  an  incident, 
in  itself  ludicrous,  which  nevertheless  struck  deep  fear 
into  many  hearts  as  a dismal  omen.  Immediately  after 
the  opening  Mass  for  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  a 
huge  owl  flew  out,  screeching  and  fixing  its  eyes  on  the 
Pope.  Those  who  dared  to  laugh  laughed ; some 
whispered,  “ A strange  shape  for  the  Holy  Ghost ! ’’ 
The  Pope  broke  up  the  assembly.  On  the  next  day 
there  sat  the  owl,  with  its  large  eyes  full  on  the  Pope. 
The  Cardinals  with  difficulty  drove  it  out  with  sticks 
and  stones.*  These  Papal  acts,  the  excommunication 
and  the  Crusade,  which  displayed  the  dauntlessncss 
and  energy  of  the  Pope,  had  been  but  feeble  sf^curity 
against  the  King  of  Naples  at  his  gates,  if  the  crafty 
Ladislaus  had  not  found  it  his  interest  to  incline  to 
peace.  King  and  Pope  had  too  many  enemies,  too  few, 
and  those  but  hoUow  friends.  The  Pope  would  purchase, 
at  the  highest  price,  not  only  peace  but  the  recognition 
of  his  title.^  Pope  Gregory  still  lived  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  King,  in  undisturbed  retirement  at  Gaeta. 
Ladislaus  was  seized  ad th  qualms  of  religious  conscience. 
He  summoned  the  Prelates  and  theologians  of  his 


1411.  The  Legates  hnd  power  to 
nbeoire  fiflj  persons  exooinmuoicated 
Tor  trading  with  Alexaixlria  in  Eg)'pt, 
and  all  the  other  oitlinary  powers.  He 
hoped  to  make  an  fu;rremcnt  with 
Thomas  of  Lancaster,  the  King’s  second 
son,  to  head  an  English  crusade. 
Nov.  9, 1411. 

* The  preaching  of  this  Crusade 
and  the  Indulgences  in  Bohemia  was  a 


great  catise  of  the  Hussite  disturbances. 

• Sec  Clemangis,  Tract,  p.  75,  from 
an  eye-witness.  A Niem,  apud  V’on 
der  Hardl,  ii.  375. 

^ A Niem  had  he.ard  from  a partisan 
of  Gregory  XII.  that  John  XXIII. 
paid,  and  that  Ladislaus  received  by 
the  hands  of  a certaiti  P'loreiitine, 
100,000  florins  for  his  abandonment 
of  Gregory. — p.  17. 

I.  2 
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realm,  and  irajiarted  to  them  his  grave  doubts  whether 
lie  was  not  guilty  of  sin  in  maintaining  a Pope  rejected 
by  all  ChrLstendom.  He  paid  a cold  civil  visit  to  express 
his  profound  respect  and  sorrow  to  him  whom  he  had  so 
long  honoured  as  Pope.  Gregory  had  no  ungrounded 
apprehensions  lest  he  might  be  surrendered  to  his  rival. 
Two  Venetian  merchant-ships  were  in  the  harbour  ; the 
inhabitants  of  Gaeta  loved  the  poor  old  Pope ; they 
bought  a pa.s.sage  for  him  and  his  Court.  The  vessels 
sailed  all  round  Calabria,  and  though  pursued  by  the 
galleys  of  John  XXIII.  reached  Itimini.  Gregory  was 
received  by  the  Malatestas,  the  deadly  enemies  of  Pojie 
John.* 

Ladislaus  dictated  the  terms  of  the  treaty  with  the 
Oci.  nil  5 least  no  Pope  not  under  hard  neces- 

sity had  submitted  to  such  terms.  Ladislaus 
was  acknowledged  not  only  as  King  of  Naples,  but  also 
as  King  of  Sicily.  The  Arragonese  King  of  Sicily 
adhered  to  Benedict  XIU.  Ladislaus  was  named  Gon- 
falonier of  the  Church.  The  Pope  consented  to  pay 
120,000  florins  of  gold  ; he  surrendered  as  security  the 
cities  of  Ascoli,  Viterbo,  Perugia,  and  Beneveuto.  He 
absolved  Ladislaus  from  a debt  of  40,000  florins,  the 
accumulated  tribute  to  the  Papacy.  The  Pope  was  to 
maintain  1000  horse  for  the  subjugation  of  Sicily.  The 
Pope  obtained  at  this  vast  and  dishonourable  sacriflee 
only  peace  and  the  recognition  of  his  own  title;  the 
dismissal  not  the  surrender  of  the  rival  Pope.'' 

Yet  this  peace  did  not  last  many  months.  The  Pope 
New  quarrel  had  but  time  to  exasperate  Rome  with  his 
uiu.  exactions.  Though,  as  it  should  seem,  himself 
possessed  of  great  resources,  he  determined  that  Rome 


• KAyiiald.  sub  Ann.  ^ A Niem,  p.  16. 
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should  pay  for  her  own  security.  His  prothonotaries 
and  referendaries  wrung  subsidies  from  the  Cardinals 
and  the  clergy;  the  Senators  from  the  people.  A 
heavy  duty  on  wine  drove  the  populace  to  fury.  The 
measure  of  wine  usually  sold  at  one  florin  rose  to  nine. 
He  taxed  the  artisans  and  shopkeepers,  and  issued  a 
debased  coinage.  The  Pope  was  compelled  to  post  up 
tlie  abolition  of  the  obnoxious  wine-duty  on  all  the 
comers  of  the  streets. 

The  causes  of  the  breach  with  the  King  of  Naples  are 
obscure,  if  any  cause  was  wanting  beyond  the 
treachery  and  ambition  of  the  King,  tlie  utter 
insincerity  and  avarice  of  the  Pope.  John  hoped  to 
reap  a rich  harvest  by  deposing  all  the  Bishops  and  rich 
beneficiaries  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  who  had  sworn 
allegiance  to  Gregory,  or  by  extorting  heavy  mulcts  for 
their  confirmation.  The  wines  of  Naples  were  loaded 
with  a prohibitory  duty.  Ladislaus  had  already  troops 
moving  in  the  March  of  Ancona,  urging  the  cities  to 
revolt;  rumours  spread  of  his  designs  on  foiwiutm 
Home;  his  troops  were  at  the  gates,  within 
the  city.  The  ^mans  swore  that  they  would  J™  ’• 
eat  their  children  rather  than  submit  to  the  dominion 
of  that  dragon  Ladislaus.'  The  Pope  went  through  the 
solemn  mockery  of  committing  the  defence  of  the  city 
to  the  patriotic  heroism  of  the  citizens ; he  himself  fled 
in  haste,  first  to  Sutri,  then  to  Viterbo,  then  to  Monte- 
fiascone.  The  Cardinals  and  the  Court  followed  as  they 
might ; some  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  relentless  enemy. 
The  city,  perhaps  in  secret  intelligence  with  Ladislaus, 
made  no  resistance.’'  The  Neapolitan  soldiers  plundered 


* Nofl  Romani  piiin6  Tolumuscom* 
edcre  6lios  no«trus  antequiun  volumos 
hab«re  dominium  istius  Drac(mit/*>» 


Antomua  Petri. 

^ Acco)'diugto4Niem,  whox!escribes 
the  rupture*  John  XXIII.  did  not  Ay 
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all  the  palaces  of  the  Pope  and  Cardinals,  and  did  not 
even  spare  the  sacred  buildings;  they  stabled  their 
horses  in  the  churches.  They  pillaged  all  the  wealthy 
clergy  ; some  lost  their  lives.  TTie  Pope  fled  by  Sienna 
to  Florence,  which  opened  her  ho.spitable  gates  to 
receive  him,  more  from  jealousy  or  dread  of  Ladislaus, 
than  from  resj>eet  for  the  Pontiff.  Ladislaus  had  sum- 
moned Sutri,  Viterbo,  jMontefiascone  to  surrender  him. 
From  Florence  he  withdrew  to  Bologna,  now  again 
submitted  to  the  Pajial  rule. 

In  John  XXIII.  it  might  almost  seem  that  the  weight 
of  his  vices  had  crushed  tlie  stronger  faculties  of  his 
mind.  This  consummate  master  of  Italian  craft  had 
been  overreached,  baflSed,  put  to  shame,  driven  from 
Itome,  by  the  superior  treachery  as  well  as  the  superior 
force  of  Ladislaus.  Ho  was  now  betrayed  into  a step 
more  fatal  to  his  power,  his  fame,  his  memory,  by  the 
overbearing  energy  and  resolution,  if  it  may  be  so  said, 
the  single-minded  cunning,  of  Sigismund,  Emperor  of 
Germany.  The  Council  of  Constance,  from  which 
John  XXIII.  hoped  to  emerge  the  undisputed  Vicar  of 
Christ,  the  one  all-honoured  Pope,  cast  him  out  as  a 
condemned,  degraded,  unpitied  captive,  even  more 
utterly  forsaken,  scorned,  and  downtrodden  than  his  two 
old  rivals  deposed  by  the  Council  of  Pisa. 

Yet  it  was  hard  necessity  which  drove  Pope  John 


till  the  soMiers  of  Ladislaus  were  in  i Niem  fled  with  him.  He  was  in  Rome, 
the  city.  The  Popo  showed  equal  March,  1413.  Ladulaus  encamped  in 
w’ant  of  courage  and  ability. — p.  21.  the  Roman  Campagna  the  beginning  of 
The  dty  wan  weary  of  the  taxation  of  May ; the  Pope  fled  in  June.  He  was 
the  Pope.  l4kli»btu8  had  many  of  the  , in  Florence  Oct.  7 to  the  beginning  of 
Romans  in  his  pay.  **  Aiiqui  ctiam  ^ November.  He  was  at  Bologna 
eoruDdcD)  Komanorum  secret^  partem  | Nov.  12;  in  the  end  of  that  month  m 
dicli  regis  temierunt,  stijxrndiati  per  [ Lombaixly.  Ho  returned  to  Bologna 
ip«uiii  nor€  t<ieri  Uitmanonun**  A i about  l^tor  in  the  ensuing  year. 
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into  close  alliance  with  the  Emperor  Sigismund;  and 
the  cliaracter  of  Sigismund  had  not  yet  dis-  Emptiw 
closed  its  obstinate  firmness  and  determina- 
tion  to  enforce  submission  even  from  Popes  to  the 
deliberate  desires  of  Christendom.  He  might,  as  far  as 
had  yet  appeared,  be  overawed  by  the  vigour  or  circum- 
vented by  the  astuteness,  of  a subtle  Italian.  At  all 
events  Sigismund  was  now  the  only  safeguard  against 
the  irresistible  Ladislaus.  Already  the  Neapolitan 
troops  had  possession  of  the  Roman  territory  as  far  as 
Sienna.  Bologna,  if  strong  in  her  citadel,  disaffected  in 
her  city,  might  at  any  time  be  besieged.  Sigismund 
might  be  expected  to  cherish  profound  revenge  against 
Ladislaus  for  liis  attempt  on  the  kingdom  of  Hungary. 

Sigismund  was  now  sole  and  uncontested  Emperor. 
The  schism  in  the  empire  had  been  extinguished,  first 
by  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Rupert,  then  by  that  of 
Jpdoc  of  Moravia,  the  competitor  of  Sigismund.™  He 
was  the  most  powerful  Emperor  who  for  many  years 
had  worn  the  crown  of  Germany,  and  the  one  unoccu- 
pied sovereign  in  Europe.  France  and  England  were 
involved  in  ruinous  war.  Henry  V.,  by  the  battle  of 
Agincourt,  had  hopes  of  the  conquest  at  least  of  half 
France.  France,  depressed  by  the  melancholy  lunacy 
of  the  King,  by  the  long  implacable  feuds  of  the 
Armagnacs  and  Burgundians,  by  the  English  victories, 
had  sunk  far  below  her  usual  station  in  Christendom, 
Sigismund,  as  Emperor,  had  redeemed  the  follies,  vices, 
tyrannies  of  his  youth.  During  that  youth,  ns  Margrave 
of  Brandenburg,  his  wasteful  prodigality  had  compelled 
him  to  pawn  his  Jlargravate ; he  had  lost  the  kingdom 
of  Poland  by  his  harsh  despotism ; at  times  passionately 


" Aflcbbftch)  Kaiser  Sigmund,  gircs  a full  and  good  view  of  all  theoe  reroluticniiA 
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cruel,  at  times  passionately  merciful,  his  revenge  on  his 
enemies  had  no  appearance  of  justice,  his  mercy  no 
magnanimity.  He  had  endangered  his  rightful  kingdom 
of  Hungary,  by  provoking  the  fiery  Magyars  to  rebellion. 
He  had  attempted  ^vronfrfully  to  expel  his  brother  from 
the  kingdom  of  Bohemia.  His  immoderate  love  of 
women  shocked  an  age  accustomed  to  royal  licence. 
As  Emperor  he  seemed  almost  at  once  transformed  into 
the  greatest  sovereign  whom  the  famous  house  of 
Luxemburg  had  ever  offered  to  wear  tlie  Imperial 
crown.  On  his  accession  Sigismund  declared  that  he 
shoukl  devote  himself  to  the  welfare  of  his  subjects,  as 
well  in  his  own  dominions  as  in  the  Empire.  His 
conduct  justified  his  declaration.  He  enacted  and  put 
in  execution  wise  laws.  He  made  peace  by  just  media- 
tion between  the  conflicting  principalities.  He  was 
averse  to  war,  but  not  from  timidity.  His  stately 
person,  his  knightly  manners,  his  accomplishments,  his 
activity  which  bordered  on  restlessness,  his  magnificence, 
which  struggled,  sometimes  to  his  humiliation,  with  his 
scanty  means,  had  cast  an  unwonted  and  imposing 
grandeur,  which  might  recall  the  great  days  of  the 
Othos,  the  Henrys,  the  Fredericks,  around  the  Imperial 
throne. 

But  nothing  so  raised  and  confirmed  the  influence  of 
Sigismund,  as  his  avowed  and  steadfast  resolution  to 
terminate  the  Schism  in  the  ( hurch,  and  to  compel  the 
Hiformation  of  the  clergy  so  imperiously  demanded  by 
all  Christendom.  This  could  be  accomplished  only  by  a 
General  Council,  a council  of  prreater  authority  and 
more  fully  representing  all  the  kingdoms  and  the  whole 
hierarchy  of  Christendom  than  that  of  Pisa. 

Jol.n  XXIII.  could  not  but  know  that  the  price  of 
the  alliance  of  Sigismund,  now  his  only  refuge,  was  the 
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sutnmoniug  a General  CounciL  His  own  title  rested  on 
the  authority  of  that  of  Pisa.  The  Council  of  Pisa  had 
decreed  that  the  same  or  another  Council  should  meet 
after  three  years.  If  such  Council  were  but  a continua- 
tion of  that  of  Pisa,  he  was  the  only  Pojie  whom  it  could 
recognise ; if  summoned  in  his  name,  its  obedience  to 
that  siunmons  was  an  acknowledgment  of  his  lawful 
authority.  However  dangerous  so  grave  and  solemn  an 
assembly  to  a Pope  whose  election  was  by  no  means 
absolutely  above  the  sus[)icion  of  force,  bribery,  or  trea- 
chery ; still  more  to  a I’ojie  burthened  by  the  conscious- 
ness of  a life  so  utterly  unpapal ; yet  his  confidence  in 
his  own  subtlety  and  skill  in  intrigue  ; the  authority  of 
his  position  as  actual  and  acknowledged  Pontiff;  the 
strong  Italian  interest  which  would  rally  round  an 
Italian  Pope  ; the  great  wealth,  however  obtained,  at  his 
command;  the  gratitude,  if  such  virtue  were  known,  of 
many  Cardinals  of  high  name  for  learning  and  virtue, 
whom  he  had  promoted  to  that  dignity ; liis  power  of 
impeding,  protracting,  postponing,  perplexing,  averting 
embarrassing  questions ; his  personal  presidency ; a 
thousand  fortuitous  circumstances  might  mitigate  the 
unavoidable  danger,  and  enable  him  to  involve  in  inex- 
tricable disputes  a divided  assembly  : and  what  Council 
was  ever  without  such  divisions  ? 

The  Pope  therefore  determined  to  submit  with  a good 
grace  to  the  inevitable  Council.  His  ambas-  The  Pupe 
sadors  to  the  Emperor  had  full  power  to  cede  tbe  Councu. 
this  momentous  point"  To  liis  secretary,  Leonardo 


* See  sumniODS  to  Archbishops  of  Home,  he  acknowledged,  was  too  thinlj 
Canterburj,  York,  and  Dublin  to  the  attcodiMl.  The  place  of  the  Council  was 
Council.  Pope  John  carefully  asserts  . not  named.  MS,,  U.M.,  March  3,  1413, 

the  Presidaicy  of  Alexander  V.  in  the  In  another  document  it  is  said,* **  in  loco 
Council  of  Pisa.  The  Council  of  i decent!  ct  ydoneo,”  Home,  May  15. 
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Aretino,  he  betrayed  his  secret  policy.  “ All  depends 
on  the  ])lncc  appointed  for  the  Council : I will  not  trust 
my.self  within  the  dominions  of  the  Emjieror.  My  am- 
bassadors, for  the  sake  of  apjwaranees,  shall  have  liberal 
instructions,  and  the  fullest  powers  to  display  in  public : 
in  private  1 will  limit  them  to  certain  cities.”  ® These 
cities  he  named,  and  adhered  for  some  days  to  his  reso- 
lution. But  on  the  day  on  which  those  ambassadors, 
the  Cardinal  Challant,  and  Zabarclla  Cardinal  of  Flo- 
rence, took  leave,  he  seemed  seized  with  a sudden  acceas 
of  courage  and  confidence.  He  had  intended  to  restrict 
their  powers,  yet  he  had  such  reliance  on  their  discretion, 
that  he  tore  in  pieces  their  secret  instructions  and  threw 
them  aside. 

The  interview  between  the  Emperor  and  the  Cardinals 
took  place  at  Como.  Whether  the  Cardinals  deliberately 
preferred  the  interests  of  Christendom  to  the  interests 
of  the  Pope,  or  were  overawed  or  persuaded  by  the 
Emperor,  the  Pope  was  thunderstruck  when  he  heard 
that  in  liis  name  they  had  agreed  on  Constance,  an  Im- 
perial city  on  the  German  side  of  the  Alps. 

Constance,  but  that  it  was  an  Imperial  city,  was 
admirably  adapted  for  the  seat  of  a Council — at  the 
foot  of  the  Alps,  accessible  from  Italy  and  from  all  parts 
of  the  world,  with  its  spacious  lake,  from  whose  shores 
provisions  might  be  furnished,  with  a salubrious  air,  and 
a well-ordered  population.  The  Pope  was  perplexed  to 
find  ostensible  objections ; his  true  ones  he  dared  not 
avow.  He  bad  recourse  to  a pensonal  conference  with 
the  Emperor,  to  try  how  far,  by  his  blandishments  or 
subtle  arguments,  he  might  move  the  stubborn  German. 
They  met  at  Lodi,  with  ostentatious  display  of  mutual 


• Leonard.  Aretin.  apad  Muratori,  S.  R.  I.  Raynald.  sub  ann.  1413. 
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respect.  The  Poj)e  celebrated  JIass  in  his  most  magni- 
ficent attire  ; the  Emperor  condescended  to  oQiciate  as 
deacon.  But  if  the  Emperor  took  the  lower  office  in 
ecclesiastical  rank,  he  made  the  Pope  feel  his  superior 
moral  dignity.  Ho  gravely  admonished  the  Pojje  to 
amend  his  own  irregular  life,  to  correct  the  notorious 
simony  of  his  court-  The  Pope  was  too  politic  to  take 
offence.  The  Emperor  and  the  Pontiff  went  together 
in  seeming  amity  to  Cremona.  There  an  incident  had 
nearly  taken  place,  which,  by  preventing  the  Council  of 
Constance,  might  have  changed  the  fortunes  of  the 
world.  Gabrino  Fondoli  from  Podesta  had  become 
tyrant  of  Cremona.  Ho  entertained  his  distinguished 
guests  with  sumptuous  hospitality.  Ho  led 
them  up  a lofty  tower  to  survey  the  rich  and 
spacious  plains  of  Lombardy.  On  his  deathbed  Fondoli 
confes-sed  the  sin,  of  which  ho  deeply  repented  that  he 
resisted  the  temptation,  and  had  not  hurled  Pope  and 
Emperor  down,  and  so  secured  himself  an  immortal 
name.’’ 

The  irrevocable  step  was  now  taken : John  had 
wasted  his  arts,  his  eloquence,  on  the  impassive  Sigis- 
mund.  The  Imperial  letters  and  the  Papal  Bull  were 
almost  simultaneously  issued  to  summon  the  General 
Council  of  Christendom  to  meet  at  Constance  towards 
the  close  of  the  ensuing  year.  The  Imperial  edict 
addressed  to  all  Christendom  cited  all  whom  it  might 
concern  to  the  Coimcil  at  Constance.  Sigismund  de- 
clared his  own  intention  to  be  present ; he  guaranteed 
his  full  protection  as  Emperor,  to  all  who  should  attend 
the  Council.  To  the  Pope  and  to  the  Cardinals  he 
guaranteed  all  their  ecclesiastical  privileges,  their  im- 


9 Muratori,  Aon.  sub  aon.  1413,  with  his  authoriti«s. 
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munities  to  all  prelates  and  derks,  to  the  Pope  his 
plenary  authority,  jurisdiction,  and  power.  At  the 
same  time  he  summoned  Gregory  XII.,  not  as  by  name 
Pope,  under  the  assurance  of  a full  safe -conduct 
Benedict  XIII.  was  summoned  through  the  King  of 
Arragon.**  • 

The  Pope  having  passed  some  months  at  Mantua, 
Aboot  under  the  protection  of  the  Marquis  Gonzaga, 
U14.  ‘ withdrew  to  Bologna.  lie  had  not  calculated 
on  liis  nnlooked-for  deliverance  from  his  most  dangerous 
and  implacable  foe.  [.adislaus  of  Naples  was  master  of 
Itomagna  almost  to  the  gates  of  Bologna,  and  Bologna 
was  awaiting  every  month  an  attack  from  his  irresistible 
arms.  He  had  compelled  a hollow,  unwilling  treaty 
Doth  or  Florence.  But  Ladislaus  was  suddenly 

Uduiuu.  seized  at  Perugia  with  a mortal  malady,  the 
effect  of  his  immoderate  debaucheries.  He 
was  conveyed  in  a litter  to  Rome,  thence  by  sea  to 
Naples,  and  died.' 

The  Pope  might  breathe  freely.  He  had  time,  short 
time  indeed,  to  repent  of  the  liaste  and  precipitancy 
with  which  he  had  committed  himself  (was  he  irretrie- 
vably committed  ?)  to  the  dangerous,  if  not  fatal  Council. 
His  kindred  gathered  round  him,  the  friends  of  his 
power  and  fortune,  if  not  of  his  person.  They  urged 


4 Cesar.  Sigifunund.  Edictum  Uni- 
Tersale,  Von  d«r  Hordt,  ri.  p,  5 ei 
•eqq.  Raynald.  sub  ann.  1413.  L’ En- 
fant, 191.  It  is  dated  Oct.  30.  The 
Pope's  Brief,  Det-.  1413. 

' Antonius  Petri  (p.  1045)  of  the 
Jenth  of  Ladislaus : **  De  qui  nov& 
tota  Koma  Tidelicet  pro  majori  parte 
garisa  est.’*  Aflcrwarda  : **  Obiit  de 
unA  morte  io  Utore  maria  dominus  Kez 


Venceslaus,  cujua  anima 
per  ccntrariiun** — a delicate  phraae 
for  damnation — “ quia  multa  mala 
operatus  fuit  in  hoc  mundo,  spccialiter 
in  totA  BomA,  ac  etiam  in  ElccIeaiA 
Urbia,  videlicet  in  EcclesiA  S.  Petri  et 
ejua  Burgo,  ut  apparet.’*  Neither 
party  respected  the  churches.  Orsini'a 
troops  with  their  horses  were  stabled 
in  S.  Paolo  fuori  delle  mura. 
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the  grave,  ominous  admonition,  “ You  may  set  forth  as 
Pope  to  the  Council,  return  a private  man.”  But  the 
Cardinals — and  it  is  among  the  iue.xplicable  problems  of 
his  life,  that  some  of  the  Cardinals  whom  he  ])romoted 
were  men  of  profound  piety,  as  well  a-s  learning  and 
character — if  less  true  to  his  interests,  were  more  faith- 
ful to  liis  honour  and  truth.  They  pressed  on  him,  that 
he  was  solemnly  pledged  to  the  Emperor — to  Christen- 
dom : there  was  no  retreat.  Their  urgency  might  seem 
a guarantee  for  their  loyalty.’  If  they  counselled  his 
departure,  they  were  under  a strong  obligation  to  adhere 
to  his  cause  : they  could  not  in  honour,  or  in  regard  to 
Italian  interests,  forsake  him.  In  all  councils,  according 
to  the  ordinary  form  of  suflFrage,  the  Pope  and  the  Car- 
dinals had  maintained  commanding  authority.  So  with 
heavy  heart,  with  dark  and  ominous  misgivings,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  impressive  pomp  and  with  a treasure 
of  vast  magnitude,  hoarded  for  this  end,  a treasure  in 
itself  the  best  security  for  the  fidelity  of  his 

' •'  OcL  1 1414- 

adherents,  John  XXUI.  set  forth  from  the 
gates  of  Bologna  to  open  the  Council  of  Constance. 


* Baoriasysub  ton.  1414. 
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Wycliffe. 

During  the  secession  of  the  Pojies  for  seventy  years  to 
Avignon,  and  the  Scliism  which  ensued  on  tlieir  return 
to  Italy,  not  only  grew  up  the  strong  league  of  the  hier- 
archy against  the  autocracy  of  the  Pope,  which  hud 
already  in  the  Council  of  Pisa  asserted,  and  in  that  of 
Constance  was  about  to  assume,  a power  suix-rior  to  the 
Supreme  Pontiff,  with  the  right  of  deposing  him,  and 
reforming  the  Church  in  its  head  as  well  as  its  membere : 
in  England  also  had  appeared  the  first  powerful  adversary 
of  the  whole  hierarchical  system,  and  sowed  deep  in  the 
popular  mind  thoughts,  opinions,  passions,  which  event- 
ually led  to  the  emancipation  of  mankind  from  sacer- 
dotal and  from  Latin  Christianity.  The  first  teacher 
who  shook  with  any  lasting  effect  the  dominion  of  the 
hierarchy — the  harbinger,  at  least,  if  not  the  first  apostle 
of  Teutonic  Christianity — was  John  Wycliffe. 

The  Teutonic  constitution  of  England  had  slowly  and 
Traionic  stcudily  dcvcloped  itself,  encroaching  at  once 
Bngi«n.i.  Xorman  despotism  of  the  Crown,  and 

the  Latin  dcsjxitism  of  the  Church.  The  privileges  of 
the  Clergy  had  fallen  away,  had  been  annulled,  or  sunk 
into  desuetude,  without  resistance,  with  sullen  but  unre- 
garded remonstrance. 

The  immunity  of  the  whole  order  from  the  civil  courts, 
and  from  the  royal  jurisdiction — their  absolute  right  of 
being  judged  in  all  causes  and  for  all  crimes  in  the  first 
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instance,  and  therefore  exclusively,  in  their  own  courts — 
that  immunity  for  which  Becket  had  begun  his  jramunity 
quarrel,  lived  in  exile  and  died  a martyr — froraS?n 
had  been  abandoned  in  its  extreme  extent,  or 
surrendered  with  no  violent  struggle.  The  strong  hand 
of  the  law  would  no  longer  scruple  to  arrest  and  put  on 
his  trial  a priest  accused  of  treason,  murder,  or  other 
felony.  Some  sanctity  still  adhered  to  his  person ; but 
his  property  was  confi.scated  to  the  Crown,  though  him- 
self might  be  delivered  up  to  the  Ordinary.  The 
singular  plea,  the  Benefit  of  Clergy,  lingered  till  recent 
times  in  our  law,  a feeble  memorial  of  the  times  when 
no  one  dared  lay  unconsecrated  hands  on  the  “ anointed 
of  the  Lord.”*  But  even  archbishops  appear  before 
long  in  rude  but  vain  encounter  with  the  civil  courts,  in 
exile  without  public  sympathy,  one  laying  his  head  on 
the  block  for  treason.** 

The  second  absolute  immunity,  from  taxation,  had 
been  wrested  from  the  Clergy,  notwithstanding  the  obsti- 


• b.  XU.  c.  viil. 

^ There  is  in  Wilkins  a curious 
in.tinimeot  of  Archbishop  Langham 
(Piimute,  1367).  He  complained  in 
Parliament  that  the  civil  authorities 
had  not  scrupled  to  arrest,  indict,  even 
to  condemn  to  public  execution  (morti 
tur}iis.<tima*  et  iusolitic  coudempoare), 
clerks  and  regulars  in  holy  orders.  The 
King  nnd  the  magistrates,  on  the  other 
side,  complained  that  when  such 
persons,  so  found  guilty  of  the  mo»t 
dagitioiis  Climes  (such  coses  seem  to 
have  been  very  common),  were  given 
up  on  dem.ond  to  their  Bishops,  they  | 
were  negligently  guanled,  and  so  pain*  | 
pei-ed  in  prison,  that  it  was  n place  of 
comfort  and  enjoyment  rather  than  of 
pea-once  (qnod  career  pro  eorum  fla* 


! gitio  non  cedit  a<l  prsnam,  sed  magis  od 
solatium  et  refocillatiooero  suorum 
I corponim).  Some  were  allowed  to 
escape,  some  discliarged  on  slight  evi- 
dence. They  returned  to  their  old 
courses,  nod  were  of  bad  example  to 
unoffending  clergymen.  The  Primate 
orders  that  the  prisons  be  kept  more 
strictly ; these  notorious  malefactora 
and  felons  wati  hcii  more  closely  and 
kept  to  hard  diet. — Wilkins,  iii.  pp.  13, 
14.  In  another  document  it  is  com- 
plained that  priests  and  secular  cleiks 
are  persons  **  pendus  par  agnrd  des 
Justices  Souliers,  en  prejudice  des  fian> 
cliLses.*’  King  and  Parliament  grant 
benefit  of  clergy.  In  another,  many 
clerks  are  found  guilty  of  forging  the 
King’s  coin. — P.  28. 
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nate  and  passionate  resistance  of  Boniface  VIII.,  by  the 
Immunity  vigouF  of  Edward  I.  The  Clergy  who  would 
lAiniion.  not  respect  the  king’s  law,  being  put  out  of 
the  protection  of  the  law,  had  found  their  old  defence 
against  the  Crown,  spiritual  censures,  so  unavailing,  the 
superstitious  terror,  or  the  grateful  reverence  of  the 
jieople,  so  utterly  gone,  that  they  were  compelled  to 
yield.'  They  now  hardly  asserted  more  than  their  right 
to  tax  themselves  for  secular  purposes  in  their  separate 
Houses  of  Parliament,  the  Convocation,  and  to  grant, 
as.sess,  and  levy  the  subsidies  which  they  dared  no  longer 
to  refuse. 

Under  the  reign  of  the  feeble  Edward  II.  there  is 
Edn'aidii  rcsumption  of  the  Papal  power.  We 

have  heard  Clement  V.  command  the  arresta- 
tion  and  persecution  of  the  Templars:  he  was  obeyed 
not  without  some  reluctance,  but  obeyed.  The  avari- 
cious John  XXII.  would  not  abandon  the  claims  of  the 
See  of  Rome  on  the  yet  wealthy,  not  yet  exhausted  land. 
The  mediation  of  Pope  John  between  England  and  Scot- 
land was  accepted  with  the  eager  willingness  of  con- 
scious weakness  by  Edward  II.,  in  his  conscious  strength 
sullenly,  coldly  submitted  to  by  Robert  Bruce.**  Bruce 
laughed  to  scorn  the  Pope’s  excommunication.'  But 
Pope  John  would  not  espouse  the  cause  of  England 
without  his  reward.  He  peremptorily  demanded  the 
full  arrears  of  the  tribute  of  1000  marks,  fallen  behind 
under  Edward  I. ; still  more  under  Edward  II.,  whose 

* Se«  vol.  vii,  p.  61.  | • The  Pope’s  Nuncios  were  wajiaid 

See  the  apology  of  Pope  John  to  and  plundered  near  Durham  by  parti* 
Edward  for  addressing  Robert  Bruce  by  sans  of  Bruoe.  The  monks  of  Durham 
the  title  of  King,  without  which  Bruoe  were  concerned  in  this.  It  is  a curious 
would  not  receive  his  letters. — MS.,  pass^. — MS.,  B.  M.,  vol.  xvi.,  dated 
B.  M.,  Oct.  21,  1316;  March  29,  Avignon,  April  28. 

1317. 
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poverty,  not  his  courage,  resisted  the  Papal  requisitions. 
Tlie  Pope  recites  tlie  suiTender  of  the  island  by  King 
John.  King  Edward  is  admonished  that  the  neglect 
is  offensive  to  God,  that  on  this  payment  depends  his 
sidvation.'  In  a letter  to  the  Primate  all  the  disasters 
of  the  land  are  traced  to  the  sacrilegious  withholding  of 
the  1000  marks.*  The  Pope  indeed  gave  good  counsel 
to  the  young  king."  He  took  his  part,  even  by  excom- 
munication and  interdict  against  the  Barons,  but  at  the 
same  time  warned  him  against  his  foolish  and  criminal 
favouritism.'  Throughout  the  frequent  correspondence 
appears  the  shrewd  worldly  wisdom  of  Pope  John,  too 
sagacious  not  to  see  and  despise  the  weakness  of  the 
King ; yet  John  is  on  the  King’s  side,  in  order  to  secure 
the  tribute  of  the  land,  the  Peter’s  Pence,  and  other 
convenient  emoluments  of  the  See  of  Rome.  He  does 
not  refuse  to  the  King  grants  of  subsidies  from  Church 
property.* 


' “ Et  quorum  pncstatio  divioam  ! 
libi  gratiain  poterit  sequestiare/’-^  j 
Ad  Reg.  Edward.  Sept,  18,  1317. 

> Ad  Epiocop.  Cantuareo. 

^ See  the  curious  letter  of  adrice, 
**  cum  jureuibus  et  imprudentibus 
tractiis  negotia  ac  consilium  maturi-  I 
tatis  abjiciens  per  viam  Hoboam,  | 
ooDsiiia  (o?)  juvenum  ineedis.  Totius 
bona  regni  tui  immoderate  distribuis." 
— Oct.  21,  1317.  Com[iare  p.  510: 

**  Bona  tua  a gar&ionibas  et  gulosit 
hominibus  aut  aliis  personis  turpibus 
consumi  contingunt.*' 

’ In  1322,  Jan.  19,  he  exhorts 
Edward  to  peace  with  the  Barons:  he 
had  not  kept  faith  as  to  the  sentence 
rigainst  the  Despencers. — P,  431. 

^ There  is  one  strange  story,  cha* 
ncteristic  of  the  times  and  the  men. 


Edward  II.,  besides  hU  ambassador, 
the  Bishop  of  Hereford,  sent  a Fran« 
ciscan  friar  to  communicate  most  pri> 
vately  to  the  Pope  (**  nobis  solis," 
writes  John)  a divine  vision,  and  to 
take  the  advice  of  his  Holiness.  The 
I Virgin  appeared  to  S.  Thomas  when 
an  exile  in  France,  foretold  his  mar- 
tyrdom, and  that  the  ffth  King  atler 
Henry  II.  would  be  vir  benignus  ac 
Ecclesix  Dei  pngil/’  She  gave  the 
Saint  an  ampulla  of  roost  holy  oil. 
The  King  anointed  by  that  oil  would 
recover  the  Holy  Land.  S.  Thomas 
gave  the  oil  to  a monk  of  the  Convent 
of  S.  Cyprian  in  Poitiers.  The  same 
monk  also  received  a plate  with  an 
inscription  which  he  only  could  read. 
(The  oil  was  as  that  revealed  to  Pope 
Leo,  with  which  Archbishop  Turpm 
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The  wars  of  England  and  France  under  Edward  III. 
had  found  the  Pope  no  longer,  oven  in  theory,  as  of 
old,  the  impartial  and  independent  Pontiff  of  Cliristen- 
dom,  residing  in  his  own  capital,  lord  of  his  own  territory, 
usually  an  Italian  and  chosen  by  Italian  Cardinals.  He 
was  now  a Frenchman,  elected  by  a French  Conclave, 
almost  nominated  by  the  King  of  France  ; if  not  within 
the  realm,  in  a city  on  the  borders  of,  and  surrounded 
by  France ; a vassal,  in  truth,  and  often  an  instrument 
in  the  hands  of  that  King.  The  Pope  had  indeetl  ap- 
peared to  assume  a lofty  neutrality,  had  pretended  to 
impose  his  imperious  mediation;  and  the  weaker  the 
King  of  France  had  become  by  his  humiliating  defeats, 
the  leas  servile  became  the  Pope.  Yet  this  neutrality, 
though  not  violated,  was  held  in  just  suspicion  by  Eng- 
land ; the  mediation  was  hardly  so  far  respected  as  to 
declined.  The  conqueror  of  Crecy  and  of  Poitiers  was 
nut  likely  to  submit  to  the  arbitration  of  a French  Pope. 


auointed  ChiU'lemagoe.)  WhcD  the 
King  of  the  Pagaas  hcaid  that  thie 
oil  wft5  coucealed  at  I’uitiers,  he  sent 
a ChrUtian  and  a Pagan  tu  get  it. 
The  Pagan  died ; the  Christian  bought 
It  with  the  Pagan's  money,  and  carried 
to  Germany,  where  it  came  into  the 
po.<Ksession  of  the  Duke  of  Brabant. 
Edward  might  hare  been  anointed 
with  it  at  hia  coronation  through  hia 
kinsman  the  Duke  of  Brabant,  but,  | 
content  with  his  u^ual  anointing,  iiad  : 
refused,  its  virtue  had  now  been 
|irovcd  by  a miracle  wrought  on  the 
Duchess  of  Biabant.  Edward  now 
giarely  attributes  ail  his  misfoiiunes 
to  his  lei'uaud  of  ibis  oil.  Still  he 
would  not  be  a second  time  anointed  , 
without  the  sanction  of  the  Pope.  | 
Pope  John  treats  the  radter  with  I 


solemn  aeriousness.  He  consults  with 
a Cardinal.  He  decides  that  aa 
observation  of  days  or  boui-s  is  en- 
joined,** it  is  not  superatitieus  to 
believe  in  the  oil ; it  would  not  inter- 
fere with  the  former  unction.  The 
Pope,  however,  refuses  to  authorise 
any  prelate  to  do  it:  the  King  may 
get  it  done,  but  secretly  (clam),  for 
fear  of  raising  too  much  astonishment. 
The  Pope  in  conclusion  suddenly  turns 
round,  and  wisely  says  **  that  a vir- 
tuous life  will  be  more  efficacious  : it 
will  be  of  mote  real  value  to  the  King 
to  protect  the  Chunh  of  Home  and 
her  liberties** — the  Papal  notion  ot 
virtue!  All  this  is  from  the  Pope*a 
own  letter.— MS.,  B.  M.,  June  2, 
1318. 
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More  than  once,  it  haa  been  seen,  the  victorious  bands 
of  the  Black  Prince  approached,  alarmed,  if  they  did 
not  threaten,  Avignon.  The  splendid  palaces  of  the 
Cardinals  at  Villeneuve,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhone, 
might  at  any  time  fall  a defenceless  prey  to  the  Gascon 
marauders. 

In  England  the  war  had  become  popular,  national.” 
The  clergy  did  not  dare  or  did  not  desire  to  withhold 
their  contributions ; but  the  heavier  taxation  of  the  Crown 
made  them  more  impatient  of  the  taxation  of  the  See 
of  Rome  by  first-fruits,  annates,  reservations,  and  direct 
burthens,  carried  to  an  unprecedented  height  by  the  need 
or  the  avarice  of  the  Avignonese  Pontiff;"  and  they  had 
been  almost  entirely  alienated  from  Rome  by  their  hos- 
tility to  the  foreign  prelates  intruded  into  the  richest 
benefices  of  the  kingdom.®  Tlrroughout  this  long  reign 


■ The  Cardinal  Legates  >o  1346» 
about  June,  instead  of  being  received 
with  honour,  were  received  **  pie- 
mmqne  conviciis,  contemptibus  et 
injuriis;**  thef  are  in  peril  of  being 
“ pro  bono  opere  lapidaii,**  The 
Pope  instmeta  them  not  to  expose 
themselves  to  danger,  to  have  guards 
against  popti/m*  riot,  to  take  care  that 
everything  U written. — MS.,  B.  M., 
Aug.  28,  vo).  xxii.  p.  194. 

• Id  ms.,  B.  M.  Clement  VI.  com-  i 
plains  to  Queen  Isabella  and  Queen 
Philippa,  and  to  the  King’s  Council 
(Aug.  28, 1343),  that  certain  proctors 
^ bis  Cardinals,  in  England  on  busi- 
ness, had  been  ignominiously  expelled 
the  realm.  Ho  claims  (July  7,  1344) 
reservations  of  all  vacant  benefices  for 
two  years,  on  account  of  the  poverty  of 
the  Roman  See  (vol.  xzi.  p.  190).  He 
writes  to  the  King  complaining  of' 
Acts  of  Parliament  against  Reserva-  j 


tions  and  Provisions.  He  asserts  him* 
self  “ ecclesiaram  omnium  tnnquani 
Pastor  Universalis.”  The  King's  in- 
terference is  impious.  The  Acts  are 
" in  demgationem  et  enervationem 
prsedictff  libertatis  ecclesiasticse,  Pri- 
I raatus  ejusdem  Romans  ecclesise  et 
auctoritatis  et  potesUtis  ipeius  se^iis 
Aplicir.”  Persons  had  been  sacrile- 
giously imprisoned  for  disobedience  to 
these  Acts.  He  threatens  divine  ven- 
I geance.  Jan.  30,  1345.  Clement 
protests  that  he  had  not  sent  his 
Legates  to  fulminate  censures  or  ex- 
communications  : they  were  only  sent 
peaceably  to  endeavour  to  persuade 
the  Ring  to  give  up  the  obnoxious 
statutes  (p.  472).  The  Bishopric  of 
Ely  is  a reservation.  Thomas  de 
InsulA,  penitentiarius  noster,”  but 
(“  oriundus  ” ) of  English  race,  recom- 
TMnded  to  the  King, 

• The  King  had  taken,  or  borrowed 
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England  waa  becoming  less  hierarchical,  the  liierarchy 
more  English. 

Nothing  shows  more  clearly  the  change  in  the  na- 
ArehWihop  tioual  opinion  and  in  the  times  than  the  rela- 
bury.  tion  of  the  King  and  the  Primate  of  the  realm. 
One  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Stratford,  a few  years 
after  Edward  III.’s  accession,'  is  arraigned  of  higli 
treason;  ho  declares  himself  in  danger  of  capital 
punishment,  though  the  King  disclaims  such  intention. 
The  crime  of  which  the  Primate  is,  probably  without 
justice,  accused,  is  a secular  offence — the  malversation 
of  subsidies  levied  for  the  Frencli  war.  The  Arch- 
bishop flies  from  I.iambeth  (two  other  bishops,  Lichfield 
and  Chichester,  the  King’s  treasurers,  had  been  sent  to 
the  Tower).  At  Canterbury  he  ventures  to  excommu- 
nicate his  accusers,  the  King’s  counsellors,  with  bell, 
book,  and  candle.  He  returns  to  Ix>ndon,  but  shrouds 
himself  under  the  privileges  of  Parliament  rather  than 
under  his  ecclesiastical  immunity.  He  forces  his  way, 
himself  bearing  his  cross,  into  the  House  of  Peers,  as 
his  place  of  security,  his  one  safe  sanctuary.  He  is  at 
last  obliged  to  submit,  ere  he  can  be  admitted  to  com- 


**8ub  obligutiooe  oongru&,**  all  the 
“ prorentus  et  redJitus  ’*  of  benefices  | 
held  by  foreigners  (tilienigeoas)  for| 
the  support  and  nccesNities  of  the 
realm,  deducting  the  burthens  on  ^ 
them.  The  Pope  (Clement)  wonders  I 
at  his  audacity.  It  was  not  by  the ! 
advice  of  **  periti/*  but  “ imperiti/' ' 
that  he  occupied  **  bona  Ecclesiastica, 
in  quiboa,  sicut  nosti,  nulla  laicis  est 
attributa  potestas.*'  The  **  color  quse- 
situs  crediti  non  excusat.”  Let  the  i 
King's  counsellors  observe  **  quod  multi 
ex  frathbus  noetrU  Sonets  Romans  \ 


Ecclesitc  Cardinalibus  in  Regno  tuo 
prsrdicto  benetida  obLiiientes,  qui  circa 
nos  universali  Lcclesije  M'rviendo  siogu« 
lonim  Ecclesiarum  commoditatibus 
utiliter  se  impenduut."  Those  not 
resident  in  **  obsequio  nostro,”  or  for 
other  just  causes,  were  to  be  con* 
sidered  resident.  Clement  entreats  the 
King,  for  the  good  of  his  soul,  to  give 
up  his  sacrilegious  design.  April  24, 

1346.  Compare  letter,  April  2d, 

1347. 

» Stratford,  Archbislu>p,  1333. 
Edward  111.,  vm. 
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purgation,  to  an  investigation  before  a jury  of  twelve 
of  his  peers — four  prelates  and  eight  nobles.  The 
quarrel  is  settled  by  amicable  intervention,  but  the 
King  grants  rathei'  than  condescends  to  accept  pardon.*" 
This  arraignment  of  Becket’s  snccessor  without  a 
general  insurrection  of  the  Church,  with  no  Papal 
remonstrance,  though  Stratford  himself  held  the  loftiest 
doctrines  on  the  superiority  of  the  priest  to  the  layman, 
is  an  ominous  sign.  A second  Primate,  Simon  Langham, 
having  accepted  a Cardinal’s  hat,  lives  in  exile.  A 
third  (under  Richard  II.),  Simon  Sudbury,  is  cruelly 
murdered  by  the  peasants  of  Kent ; yet  the  land  is 
darkened  with  no  interdict ; the  martyr  is  canonised 
neither  by  the  fear  of  the  people  nor  the  reverence 
of  the  clergy.  A fourth,  Arundel,  is  arraigned  of  high 
treason,  sees  his  brother  the  Earl  of  Arundel  executed 
before  his  face  for  a conspiracy  in  which  himself  is 
concerned,  flees  for  safety  to  the  continent,  returns  only 
under  the  protection  of  Henry  Bolingbroke.  That 
usurper  (Henry  IV.)  hesitates  not  to  strike  off  the  head 
of  the  Archbishop  of  York  for  capital  treason ; and  so 
sunken  is  the  Pope  through  the  Schism,  that  there  is 
but  a feeble  shadow  of  remonstrance  at  this  sacrilegious 
violation  of  the  canon  law.  lie  vindicates  the  conduct 
of  the  King  with  an  elaborate  apology,  and  hastens  to 
bestow  his  absolution  on  all  concerned  in  the  execu- 
tion.^ 

4 Godwin  de  Prccsulibus.  Vit. 

Strmtford. 

' See  SIS.,  B.  SI,  Gregory  XII.  to 
the  Biidiops  of  Durham  and  Lincoln. 

Me  dwells  on  the  undoubted  treason 
of  Scrope,  by  which  hia  life  was  for- 
feited to  the  laws  of  the  land,  **  licet 
Archepiaoopus  prw&tus  deliquerit. 


correctk)  Umen  et  punitio  secunuum 
canouum  institnta  ecclesUstico  judici 
fuerit  relinquenda,’*  Vet  the  danger 
to  the  King  and  the  urgency  of  his 
friends,  fully  justify  the  act.  The 
interdict  issued  by  the  more  rirtuous 
and  bolder  Innocent  VII.  is  annulled; 
all  processes  declared  Told ; the  Bisbopa 
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It  was  not  indeed  till  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  that 
Tbethn*  the  three  great  limitary  Statutes— of  Mort- 
wS.  **"  main,  of  I’rovisors,  and  of  Praemunire  (tJie 
two  first  less  stringently  enacted  before)  took  their 
perfect  form — together  the  Great  Charter,  as  it  were, 
of  English  liberties  against  the  Church.  One  had 
risen  above  the  other.  The  first,  Mortmain,  set  an 
impassable  bound  to  the  all-absorbing  acquisitions  of 
the  Church,  and  the  severance  of  the  land  into  one 
sacred  and  one  common  territory — the  sacred  slowly 
encroaching  till  it  threatened  to  swallow  up  the  other.* 
The  second.  Provisors,  wrested  away  the  Papal  power 
of  disposing  at  least  of  all  the  benefices  in  the  patronage 
of  spiritual  persons.*  The  third,  Pnemunire,  boldly 
and  openly  vindicated  the  right  of  the  State  of  England 
to  prohibit  the  admission  or  the  execution  of  all  Papal 
Bulls  or  Briefs  within  the  realm ; a virtual  prophetic, 
premonitory  declaration  of  the  King’s  supremacy." 


hare  plenary  authority  to  reconcile  | 
cvciy  one  who  had  any  hand  in  the ' 
afTair,— Lucca,  April  13,  1408,  See 
the  curious  account  of  the  death  of 
Scrope.  Wharton,  * Anglia  Sacra,*  ii. 
369,  On  the  honor  excited  iii  good  , 
Chuixhmea  aud  rigid  monks,  compare  ! 
Capgrave,  p.  291.  “Where  the  I 
Bishop  dyed  were  many  mirncles;| 
pilgrims  cn>wde<l  to  the  ^pot  till  for-  | 
bidden  by  the  King.  The  King  was  ' 
ao  struck  with  rt‘mor»e  that  he  became 
a leper,  evci'  fouler  and  fouler  ; hi* 
body  shrunk  bcfoi*e  his  death, to  the 
height  of  a cubit.  Archbishop  Arnndel  ^ 
took  it  so  to  hcoit  (he  was  at  dinner 
will)  the  King),  that  he  fell  into  aj 
tertian  fever,  and  in  Unit  btate  was 
caideti  home.’*  Seenlao  Wright,  ‘ Poli- 


tical Poems,*  H.  114.  **  Ast  Thomaro 
(Becket)  militum  audax  atrodtas, 
Syinonem  (Sudbury)  plebium  furens 
ferocitas,  Ricardum  (Scrope)  callidd 
ueva  crudelitas,  obtruncont  Christot 
Domini." 

* Compare  on  the suocesMve  statutes 
and  final  law  of  Mortmain,  Blackstone, 
c.  18. 

* On  ProvLsors,  consult  a book  of 
greater  merit  than  fame,  * England 
under  the  House  of  Lancaster  ’ ( London, 
1852),  p,  396.  The  abandonment  of 
those  in  lay  patronage  was  a prudent 
conccftsiou  of  the  Pope.  See  Lingaid, 
vol.  iii.  p.  108, 

■ On  Praemunire,  16  Richd.  11.  c.  5. 
Hal  lam,  Middle  Ages,  ii.  p,  48. 
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About  three  years*  before  the  accession  of  Ed- 
ward III.,  was  bom  of  humble  parentage  in  a b,,ui  of 
village  near  Richmond  in  Yorkshire,  John 
Wyclifife,  who  was  to  give  lasting  celebrity  to  the  name 
of  his  obscure  birthplace.*  His  destination,  either  from 
his  own  choice  or  the  wise  providence  of  his  parents, 
was  that  of  a scholar,  to  which  the  humblest  could  in 
those  days  aspire.  England  was  almost  a land  of 
schools ; every  Cathedral,  almost  every  Monastery,  had 
its  own ; but  youths  of  more  ambition,  self-confidence, 
supposed  capacity,  and  of  better  opportunities,  thronged 
to  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  now  in  their  highest  Movement 

° r to  Ihe  Unl- 

repute.  In  England,  as  throughout  Christen-  v«eiu«. 
dom,  that  wonderful  rush,  as  it  were,  of  a vast  part 
of  the  population  towards  knowledge,  thronged  the 
Universities  with  thousands  of  students,  instead  of 
the  few  hundreds  who  have  now  the  privilege  of  enter- 
ing those  seats  of  instruction.  This  silent,  regular, 
peaceful,  and  as  yet  inexhaustible  crusade  for  the  con- 
quest of  University  learning,  for  the  worship  of  the 
^hoolmen  and  the  Doctors,  for  the  adoration  of 
the  reliques  of  ancient  religious  and  even  philosophical 
wisdom,  for  the  di.scovery  of  the  Aristotelian  or  Arabian 
Dialectics,  arose  in  great  degree  out  of  the  state  of 
society.  There  were  iu  truth  but  two  professions.  Arms 
and  the  Church.  But  Arms — though  the  English  yeo- 
men, her  archers,  crossbow-men,  and  bill-men  hud  now 
begun  to  make  their  importance  felt  in  the  continental 
ware — was,  as  to  distinction  at  least,  an  aristocratic 
profession.  The  demand  for  foot-soldiers,  though  on 
the  increase,  was  limited  and  precarious.  They  were 

* 1324-1327.  On  the  place  of  his  I y This  se(*ms  clearly  proroJ  by 
birth,  see  Mr.  Shirley  ’s  preface  to  j Lewis  and  Vaughan,  the  biographers 
Fasciculi,  Rolls  Publications.  | of  Wycliife. 
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mostly  raised  for  a short  and  hasty  cauipaifoi,  and  dis- 
missed again  by  their  suzerain.  The  regular  troops, 
and  even  the  Free  Bands,  formed  but  a small  part  of 
the  population.  But  the  Church  was  constantly  need- 
ing, constantly  drawing  from  all  quarters,  recruits  for 
her  service ; and  that  not  only  for  her  own  special 
functions,  most  lawyers,  physicians,  even  statesmen, 
were  ecclesiastics.  The  Jlonastie  establishments,  the 
Friars  in  their  various  Orders,  absorbed  undiminished 
multitudes.  The  Church  had  no  succession  in  herself. 
Not  that  married  clergy  were  unknown  or  unfrequent, 
or  that  the  canonical  prosi'ription  could  exclude  the 
sons  of  the  clergy,  though  held  illegitimate,  from  holy 
orders,  or  the  inheritance  of  patrimonial  benefices.* 
Still  these  were  few  in  proportion  to  the  inexhaustible 
demand.  The  vast  mass  of  the  secular  clergy,  all  those 
in  the  inferior  Orders  (the  noble,  even  royal,  families 
furnished  some  prelates  and  rich  beneficiaries)  as  well 
as  the  Monks  and  Friars,  came  from  below.  It  was  tlie 
great  strength,  as  among  the  great  blessings  of  the 
hierarchy,  that  the  meanest  might  themselves  aspire 
to  bo,  or  might  see  their  kindred  become,  the  most 
learned,  wealthy,  powerful  in  the  realm  — Bishops, 
Chancellors,  Archbishops,  Cardinals,  even  Popes. 

John  Wycliffe  found  his  way  to  Oxford;  he  was 
wydLiTo»t  admitted  into  Queen’s  College,  then  just 
oxtord.  founded  by  Philippa  of  Hainault,  Queen  of 
Edward  III.  He  removed  to  Merton,  the  older, 
wealthier,  and  more  famous  of  the  Oxford  foundations. 

The  English  Universities  liad  already  begun  to  take 
their  peculiar  character,  a league,  us  it  were,  of  separate, 
independent  Colleges,  each  a distinct  republic,  with  its 

■ Compare  vol.  ?i.  p.  382. 
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endowments,  statutes,  internal  government ; thougli  the 
University  was  still  paramount,  and  the  Chancellor, 
with  his  inferior  officers,  held  the  supreme,  all-embrac- 
ing authority.  These  colleges  wore  founded  for  the 
maintenance  of  poor  scholars  by  Statesmen,  Prelates, 
Princes,  Kings,  Queens.  There  were  now  six  of  these 
colleges  in  Oxford,  as  distinguished  from  the  halls  or 
hostels,  where  the  other  scholars  dwelt  and  sfudietl  only 
under  the  ordinary  academic  discipline.*  Walter  de 
Merton,  Chancellor  of  Henry  UI.,  was  the  founder  of  the 
first  of  those  noble  institutions.  He  Merton,  though  ho 
introduced,  according  to  the  habits  of  his  time,  much 
of  the  monastic  discipline,  the  common  diet,  seclusion 
within  the  walls,  regular  service  and  study  : perhaps  as 
a churchman,  possibly  with  even  more  widely-prophetic 
view,  was  singularly  jealous  lest  his  college  should 
degenerate  into  a narrow  monastic  community.  Who- 
ever became  a monk  was  expelled  from  his  fellowship. 
Merton,  among  tier  older  students,  might  offer  famous 
names  to  excite  the  pride  and  emulation  of  her  scholars. 
She  boasted  the  venerable  tradition  of  Duns  Scotus, 
the  rival  of  the  most  renowned  of  the  Schoolmen,  of 
Aquinas  himself.  Roger  Bacon  probably  was  an  object 
as  much  of  awe  as  of  admiration,  as  little  comprehended 
by  Wycliffe  as  by  the  moat  supercilious  churchman  or 
narrow-minded  monk.  But  if  only  the  name  of  William 
of  Ockham,  the  Locke  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  his 
common-sense  philosophy,  and  in  the  single-minded 
worship  of  truth,  was  held  in  reverence ; if  his  Funoa. 
works  were  studied,  it  could  bo  no  wonder  if  Mcnon. 
the  scholars  of  Merton  indulged  in  speculations  perilous 


■ AU  this  has  been  well  wrouglit  out  in  the  Report  of  the  Oxford 
UaiTcrsity  CoinmissioD.  See  also  the  Histories  of  Oxford. 
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to  the  Pope,  to  the  hierarchy,  even  to  the  imaginative 
creed  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  bold  and  rigid  nomi- 
nalism of  Ockham  struck  at  the  root  of  all  the  mystic 
allegoric  theology ; it  endangered  some  of  the  Church 
doctrines.  . His  high  imperialist  Apologies  shattered 
the  foundations  of  tlie  Papal  Supremacy,  and  reduced 
the  hierarchy  below  the  Throne.  The  last  renowned 
teacher  of  divinity  at  Merton  had  been  the  profound 
Bradwardine,  whose  great  learning  (he  was  celebrated 
as  a geometer  as  well  as  a theologian),  his  lowlineas, 
and  admirable  piety,  had  made  a strong  impression  on 
his  ago.  He  had  just  lived  to  be  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury.’’ Bradwardine  may  have  left  his  influence  on 
the  mind  of  Wycliffe  in  his  severe  Augustinian  Predes- 
tinariauism,  a doctrine  in  which  the  more  austere 
churchmen  and  all  the  first  Iteformers  (or  they  would 
hardly  have  dared  to  be  Eeformers)  met,  as  to  its 
theory,  if  not  its  application. 

Wycliffe’s  fame  in  Oxford,  his  promotion  to  offices  of 
high  trust  and  honour,  and  his  writings,  are  the  only 
testimonies  to  the  extent  and  depth  of  his  academic 
studies ; his  logic,  his  scholastic  subtlety,  some  rhe- 
torical art,  his  power  of  reading  the  Latin  Scriptures, 
his  various  erudition,  may  be  due  to  Oxford ; but  the 
vigour  and  energy  of  his  genius,  his  perspicacity,  the 
force  of  his  language,  his  mastery  over  the  vernacular 
English,  the  high  supremacy  which  he  vindicated  for 
the  Scriptures,  which  by  immense  toil  he  promulgated 
in  the  vulgar  tongue — these  were  his  own,  to  be  learned 
in  no  school,  to  be  attained  by  none  of  the  ordinary 
courses  of  study.  As  with  his  contemporary  and  most 


^ Collier,  i.  552.  Oodwin  de  IVsttulibuA.  Bradwardiue  Burrived  his 
t'onsecration  onlv  Hvc  woekn  and  four  dajrs. 
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congenial  spirit,  Chaucer,  rose  English  Poetry,  in  its 
strong  homely  breadth  and  humour,  in  the  wonderful  de- 
lineation of  character  with  its  finest  shades,  in  its  plain, 
manly  good  sense  and  kindly  feeling  (some  of  its  rich- 
ness and  fancifulness  it  might  owe  to  Italy  and  France)  : 
so  was  Wycliffe  the  Father  of  English  Prose,  rude  but 
idiomatic,  biblical  in  much  of  its  picturesque  phrase- 
ology, at  once  highly  coloured  by  and  colouring  the 
Translation  of  the  Scriptures. 

Great  obscurity  hangs  over  the  earliest  publications 
of  Wycliffe,  obscurity  further  darkened  by  the  publica- 
tion of  the  tract  called  “ The  Last  Age  of  the  Church.” ' 
If  this  be  genuine,  Wycliffe  must  have  been  in  danger 
of  sinking  into  a wild  follower  of  the  Fraticelli,  the 
believers  in  the  visions  of  the  Abbot  Joachim.  A pro- 
foundly religious  mind  like  Wycliffe’s  may  have  brooded 
over  the  awful  plague  which  a few  years  before  had 
devastated  Europe,'*  and  might  be  accepted  as  a sign  of 
the  Last  Days  by  devout  men.  The  treatise  may  have 
been  composed  at  that  period,  or  the  darkness  then  im- 
pressed upon  his  mind  may  have  dispersed  but  slowly. 
The  denunciations  of  the  Tract  are  against  the  Clergy, 
the  Simoniacs,  and  holders  of  great  benefices ; * no  word 
against  his  future  enemies,  the  Mendicants. 

It  was  by  his  fearless  and  uns|)arhig  attack  on  the 


* We  are  indebted  for  this  publica* 

lion,  from  the  Ubrai'y  of  Trinity 
Coll^,  to  tbe  learned  I>r.  Todd  of 
Dublin.  Dr.  Todd  appeal's  to  me 
more  completely  .sceptical  as  to  ita 
authciitiritr  than  he  admits  himself 
to  be.  The  only  authority  for  its 
genuineness  is,  that  it  appears  in  a 
volume  which  contains  other  tracts 
by  WyclifTe;  and  that  a Tract  under 
this  name  is  recounttnl  among  his 


works  by  the  inaccumte  Bishop  Bale, 
and  on  his  authority  received  by  Lewis, 
who  had  not  seen  it. 

* A.D.  1347-8-9.  Ann,  leUt. 
Wycliffe.  23-4-5. 

* **  Both  vengeance  of  swerde  and 
myschiefe  unknown  before,  by  which 
man  thes  daise  should  be  punished, 
shall  fall  for  synne  of  prettis,"  Sk.&c. 
— p.  xxziv. 
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.■\[endicant  Frinre  that  Wycliffe  rose  into  fume,  honour, 
and  popularity  at  Oxford.  The  Jlendicants  in  England, 
as  everywhere  else  (now  four  Orders),  hud  swarmed  in 
(heir  irresistible  numbers.  Here,  too,  they  had  invaded 
every  stronghold  of  the  clergy,  the  University,  the  city, 
the  village  parish.  Here,  too,  the  Clergj’  clamoured, 
and  with  unrelaxing  clamour,  that  these  intruders  en- 
tered into  their  cures,  withdrew  their  flocks  from  the 
discipline  of  the  Church,  intercepted  their  oflerings, 
estranged  their  affections,  heard  confessions  with  more 
indulgent  cars,  granted  absolution  on  easier  terms. 
Fitz  Halph,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  who  before  his 
Irish  Primacy  had  been  Cliancellor  of  Oxford,  a man 
of  high  character,  had  denounced  them  as  utterly  de- 
structive of  true  religion.  The  Mendicants  strove  hard 
in  Oxford,  as  heretofore  in  Paris  and  all  the  otlier  Uni- 
versities, to  obtain  the  ascendancy,  either  from  their 
ambition,  their  comscious  pride  in  their  great  theo- 
logians, or  as  foreseeing  the  brooding  rebellion  of  more 
free  inquiry  aud  a bolder  sjwculative  philosophy,  which 
themselves  had  unknowingly  fostered  by  some  of  their 
sons.  They  were  accused  of  trepanning  the  youth  who 
were  sent  up  to  the  Universities.'  Parents  were  afraid 
to  risk  their  sons,  who  without  their  consent  were 
enlisted  into  the  Mendicant  Orders.  The  number  of 
scholars  is  said  to  have  sunk  from  30,000  to  COOO.  The 
Friars  were  at  the  same  time  ambitious  of  the  honours 
of  the  University.  They  claimed  degrees  on  their  own 
terms,  and  demanded  that  the  Statutes  of  the  University 
which  limited  the  age  at  which  youtlis  might  become 
Friars  should  yield  to  their  own.*  Appeal  was  made 


^ The  Univentily,  the  Chancellor 
Aud  RegeuU,  pa.%ed  a Statute*  that 
uune  should  be  receircd  into  the  Orders 


of  the  Friars  under  fifteen  feere  old. 
— Lewis,  p.  5,  6, 

* Ibid. 
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to  Rome.  Urban  V.  condemned  the  Statutes  in  the 
strongest  terms.  Cambridge  was  equally  guilty  with 
0.\ford  in  vigorous  resistance  to  all  encroachments  on 
the  University.  And'it  appears  not  that  the  Universities 
obeyed  the  mandate  to  repeal  their  Statutes.'' 

Wycliffe  struck  boldly  at  the  root  of  the  evil : 
he  denounced  Mendicancy  in  itself.  He  denied,  with 
vigour  of  argument  which  might  have  won  the  favour  of 
John  XXII.,  that  Christ  was  a Jlendicant ; ho  dwelt 
on  their  blasphemy  in  likening  their  institutes  to  the 
Gospel,  their  founder  to  the  Haviour.  He  treated  all 
the  Orders  and  both  the  classes  among  the  Franciscans 
with  the  same  asperity.  He  bnindtHl  the  higher  as 
hypocrites,  who,  profesising  mendicancy,  had  stately 
houses,  rode  on  noble  horses,  had  all  the  pride  and 
luxury  of  wealth  with  the  ostentation  of  poverty.  The 
humbler  he  denounced  with  all  his  indignation  ns 
common  able-bodied  beggars,  wl»>  ought  not  to  be  per- 
mitted to  infest  the  land.' 

So  far  Wyclifl’e  was  the  champion  of  a great  party  in 
the  University  and  in  the  Church.  Honours,  dignities 


^ MS,,  B.  M.  The  Pope  Urban  V, ! such  statutes.  In  the  mean  time  the 
declares  that  the  statute  “caDoniew  ■ Pope  suspends  their  execution.  July  19, 
obviat  institutis/'  The  Archbishop , 1365. 

of  Ciuiterbury  and  the  Bishops  are  to  ^ * TheopinionsoftheaustererFran- 

order  the  Chancellor,  “ summari^  et  de  ciscans  that  Christ  and  his  Apostles 
piano,  ac  sinestiepituet  liffur&judieii,'*  were  absolutely  without  property  had 
to  repeal  the  statute,  and  this  without  been  publicly  t.'uight  in  I.ondou  by 
appeal,  June  I,  1365.  The  second  Uoger  Conway,  a Minorite j oppose^l 
letter  condemns  Cambridge  as  Oxfoni.  by  Kichnrd  Kilmyngton,  Dean  of  St. 
The  regulations  are  “ dilectioni  Dei  Paul’s,  and  by  FiU  Raljih,  Archbishop 
dissona,  proximis  noxia  et  aacris  tradi-  of  Armagh,  who  was  bom  in  London, 
tionibus  inimica.”  The  Archbishop,  In  Oxford  they  were  preached  in  1360, 
the  Bishops  of  LlondafT  (London?)  oppooed  by  Wycliffe,  Thoresby  Apch- 
aixl  Bangor,  are  to  cita  the  Universities  bishop  of  York,  and  others, 
to  show  cause  ^Yhy  they  have  enacted 
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crowded  upon  him.  He  was  Warden  of  Baliol  Hall,  on 
IMI-I3U.  the  presentation  of  Baliol  0)llege,'‘  Hector  of 
Fylingham,  Warden  of  Canterbury  Hall.  His 
last  appointment  plunged  Wycliffe  into  liti- 
gation, and  into  an  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Rome. 

Simon  Islip,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  had  endea- 
voured in  his  foundation  of  Canterbury  Hall  to  blend 
together  the  ^Monastic  and  Secular  Clergy.  Of  twelve 
fellows  the  Warden  and  three  were  monks  from  Christ 
Church  in  Canterbury,  eight  secular  Clergy.  The 
Hall  was  endowed  with  the  Itectory  of  Pagenham  in 
Sus.sex,  and  a manor,  Wingford,  in  Northamptonshire. 
One  Wodehull  was  named  Warden.  Wodehull  is  de- 
scribed as  a turbulent  and  violent  man : "■  the  scheme 
of  amicable  union  broke  up.  Just  before  his  death  Islip 
dispossessed  Wodehull  and  the  monks;  the  Hall  was 
8urrendere<l  altogether  to  the  Seculars;  Wycliffe  was 
named  Warden.  Sim«n  Langham  became  Archbishop ; 
Langham  was  a monk  by  education  and  character.”  It 
was  alleged  that  the  act  of  his  predecessor  Islip  was 
extorted  from  him  in  a state  of  imbecility.  Langham 
annulled  the  proceeding,  and  reinstated  Wodehull ; 
Wycliffe  resisted ; the  Archbishop  endeavoured  to 
compel  submission  by  the  sequestration  of  the  Pagen- 
ham Rectory ; Wycliffe  appealed  to  the  Pope.  This 
was  his  only  resource ; it  implies  no  confidence  in 

^ Doubt  has  been  thrown  on  his  "■  Wodehull  was  unpopular  in  the 
Baliol  preferment  by  Mr.  Courthope.  University;  it  was  with  great  diffi- 
See ‘fCnglaiid  under  Henry  of  LancasUr,'  culty  that  he  was  admitted  to  his 
note  ir.  p.  356.  On  the  other  hand,  degree. — I^wis. 

Mr.  Shirley  (note,  p.  51.3)  ottributes  | " Simon  langham  was  hated  by  a 

the  whole  of  the  afTnir  of  Canterbury  large  party  in  the  Church«  as  appears 
Hall  to  another  John  Wyclyffe,  Vicar  from  the  welUknown  versos — 
of  Mavfeid.  His  reasons  to  me  are  **  Rsniunt  oceU  qnla  Simon  venlt  ab  FJf 
stronR.'but  not  conclusive. 
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the  justice  of  the  Papal  Court ; it  is  con.sistent  with 
serious  misgivings  as  to  his  own  chance  of  obtaining 
impartial  justice ; it  was  but  the  common  order  of 
things. 

Wycliffe’s  fame  was  not  confined  to  Oxford;  his 
opinion  was  demanded  by  the  Crown  on  a subject  of 
grave  importance.  The  Pope  Urban  V.  had  been  so 
unwise  at  this  juncture  as  to  demand  the  arrears  of 
the  1000  marks,  of  which  so  much  has  been  heard,  tho 
tribute  and  acknowledgment  of  fealty  to  the  Boman 
See.  That  ignominious  burthen  had  now  been  allowed 
to  accumulate  for  thirty-three  years.  Urban  was  urged 
to  the  demand  by  his  poverty,  covetousness,  or  desire  of 
embarrassing  King  Edward.  Wycliffe  was  commanded 
to  answer  some  bold  Doctor  who  maintained  the  right 
of  the  Pope.  As  royal  chaplain  he  was  present  at  a 
solemn  debate  in  the  King’s  Council ; he  recites  the 
opinions  delivered  by  seven  of  the  barons,  singularly 
curious  and  characteristic.  To  these  Wycliffe,  as  a 
humble  and  obedient  son  of  the  Homan  Church,  pro- 
testing that  he  held  nothing  injurious  to  that  Church  or 
offensive  to  pious  ears,  refers  his  own  adversary  before 
he  begins  his  argument.  The  first  was  a frank,  warlike 
Peer,  of  few,  plain  words : — “ Our  ancestors  won  this 
realm  and  held  it  against  all  foes  by  the  sword.  Julius 
Caesar  exacted  tribute  by  force  ; force  gives  no  perpetual 
right.  Let  the  Pope  come  and  take  it  by  force ; I am 
ready  to  stand  up  and  resist  him.”  The  second  was 
more  argumentative  : — “ The  Pope  is  incapable  of  such 
feudal  supremacy.  He  should  follow  tlie  example  of 
Christ,  who  refused  all  civil  dominion ; the  foxes  have 
holes,  and  the  birds  of  the  air  their  nests,  he  had  not 
where  to  lay  his  head.  Let  us  rigidly  hold  the  Pope  to 
his  spiritual  duties,  boldly  oppose  all  his  claims  to  civil 
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power.”  The  third  said  : — “ The  Pope  calls  himself  the 
Servant  of  the  Servants  of  the  Most  High;  his  only 
claim  to  tribute  from  this  realm  is  for  some  service 
done ; but  what  is  his  service  to  this  realm  'i  Not 
spiritual  edification,  but  draining  away  money  to  em'ich 
himself  and  his  CJourt,  showing  favour  and  counsel  to 
our  enemies.”  The  fourth  : — “ The  Pope  claims  to  be 
the  suzerain  of  all  estates  held  by  the  Church ; these 
estates  held  in  mortmain  amount  to  one-third  of  the 
realm.  There  cannot  be  two  suzerains  ; the  Pope,  there- 
fore, for  these  estates  is  the  King’s  vassal ; he  has  not 
done  homage  for  them ; he  may  have  incurred  for- 
feiture.” The  fifth  was  more  subtle : — “ If  the  Pope 
demands  this  money  as  the  price  of  King  John’s  abso- 
lution, it  is  flagrant  simony : it  is  an  irreligious  act  to 
say,  ‘ I will  absolve  you  on  payment  of  a certain  annual 
tribute but  the  King  pays  not  tliis  tax ; it  is  wrung 
from  the  poor  of  the  realm;  to  exact  it  is  an  act  of 
avarice  rather  than  salutary  punishment.  If  the  I’opc 
be  lord  of  the  realm,  he  may  at  any  time  declare  it 
forfeited,  and  grant  away  the  forfeiture.”  The  sixth 
was  even  more  vigorous  in  his  retort : — “ If  the  realm 
be  the  Pope’s,  what  right  had  ho  to  alienate  it?  He 
has  fraudulently  sold  it  for  not  a fifth  part  of  its  value. 
Moreover,  Christ  alone  is  the  suzerain ; the  Pope  being 
fallible  may  be  in  mortal  sin.  It  is  better,  as  of  old,  to 
hold  the  realm  immediately  of  Christ.”  The  seventh 
boldly  denied  the  right  of  John  to  surrender  the  realm : 
— “ He  could  not  grant  it  away  in  his  folly ; the  whole, 
the  Royal  Charter,  signature,  seal,  is  an  absolute  nullity.” 
Wyclifle  in  his  own  resolute  vindication  of  resistance  to 
the  Pope’s  claim  had  alluded  to  the  peril  which  himself 
incurred  lest  he  should  be  defamed  at  the  court  of 
Rome,  and  incur  ecclesiastical  censure  and  loss  of  bene- 
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fices.”  It  cannot  be  known  how  far  this  act  or  the 
character  of  WycUffe  influenced  the  decision  of  the 
Court  of  Komo  in  his  appeal ; but  after  some  delay 
Canterbury  Hall  was  adjudged  to  the  monks  of  Christ 
Church  ; Wodehull  was  again  appointed  Master.' 

Just  at  this  juncture  appeared  a clearer  sign  and  an 
omen  that  the  popular  mind  had  begun  to  look  aj>-  i3ii. 
With  jealousy  on  the  power  of  hierarchy.  In  ui. 
the  Parliament  of  1371  the  Commons  addressed  the 
Crown  with  a remonstrance  against  the  ap-  P^riiramt  p* 

• /•  1-.1  ' Y 11  T • • titlon  igatakt 

pomtment  of  Churchmen  to  all  great  dignities  Hunuchy. 
of  the  State,  and  a petition  that  laymen  might  be  chosen 
for  those  secular  offices.  The  King  answered  that  he 
would  consult  with  Ids  Council  on  the  matter.  The 
connexion  of  Wycliflfe  or  Wyclifie’s  opinions  with  this 
movement  does  not  appear,  or  how  far  WycUfie  had  as 
yet  urged  those  principles  which  at  a later  time  he 
expressed  so  strongly.  The  movement  was  generally 
attributed  to  John  of  Gaunt, — to  John  of  Gaunt,  the 
patron  of  Chaucer,  the  protector,  as  will  soon  appear,  of 
Wycliffe  against  the  hierarchy.  The  blow  was  aimed 
principally  at  William  of  Wykeham,  that  magnificent 
Prelate,  who  from  the  surveyor  and  architect  of  the 
King  (Windsor  owes  its  royal  splendour  to  King  Ed- 
ward), had  become  Bishop  of  Winchester,  Chancellor, 
and  at  the  head  of  all  affairs  of  State.  The  blow  was 
not  without  effect.  Wykeham  ceased  to  be  Chancellor ; 
the  Bishop  of  Exeter  resigned  the  treasurership.  In 
writings  of  which  the  date  is  doubtful,  Wycliffe  directly 


* **  Primo  ut  persoDA  itim  sic  sd 
Romaiuun  curiam  difiamata,  et  aggra- 
Tatis  oensuru  ab  ecclcnastids  benaficiis 
sit  privata.**  — Apud  Lewis,  p.  351, 
where  the  whole  may  be  read  at  length. 

VOL.  VIII. 


* Richard  Beoger,  who  ought  to 
bare  stood  as  proctor  for  Wyclifle.  did 
not  appear:  be  was  declared  contii* 
macions.  Judgement  se^s  to  have 
gone  by  default. 
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inveighs  against  this  abuse: — “Neither  prelates  nor 
doctors,  priests  nor  deacons,  should  hold  secular  oflSces, 
that  is  those  of  chancery,  treasury,  privy-seal,  and  other 
such  temporal  offices  in  the  exchequer ; neither  he 
stewards  of  lands,  nor  stewards  of  the  hall,  nor  clerks 
of  the  kitchen,  nor  clerks  of  accounts ; neither  be  occu- 
pied in  any  secular  office  in  lords’  courts,  more  especially 
while  secular  men  are  sufficient  to  do  such  offices.”  In 
another  passage  there  is  a bitter  and  manifest  allusion 
toWykeham: — “Benefices,  instead  of  being  bestowed 
on  poor  clerks,  are  heaped  on  a kitchen  clerk,  or  one 
wise  in  building  castles,  or  in  worldly  business.”” 

Wycliffe’s  position  in  Oxford  was  not  lowered  by 
wyciiffe  his  expulsion  from  the  Wardenship  of  Canter- 
bury  Hall.  He  became  Doctor,  Professor  of 
Divinity  ; that  is,  as  Doctor  he  had  the  right  of  deliver 
ing  lectures  on  theology.  From  the  public  chair  he 
had  full  opportunity  of  promulgating  his  own  views ; 
we  know  not  how  far  as  yet  from  the  intrepid  antagonist 
of  the  Mendicants  he  had  become  the  open  adversary  of 
the  wealthier  hierarchy ; how  far  he  had  departed  from 
the  estabhshed  creed.  We  know  not  whether  Wycliffe 
had  now  advanced  beyond  Oxford,  or  Oxford  advanced 
as  far  as  Wycliffe.  From  a man  of  unimpeachable 
morals,  profound  devotion,  undoubted  sincerity,  vigour, 
and  original  eloquence,  much  denxinciation  against  the 
abuses  of  the  time,  the  enormous  pride,  wealth,  luxury, 
loose  morals,  secular  pursuits  of  the  higher  Clergy, 


4 Apud  Vaughan,  !.  312.  See . 
.mother  striking  passage  on  the  in*  1 
compatibility  of  such  odices  with  ^ 
thoughtfulness  about  heavenly  things.  . 
Piers  Ploughman  is  strong  on  this  ^ 
grievance;  hesaysofthehigherClergy:  j 


^Sorne  servon  the  Kingc,  and  bis  seWer 
tellen. 

In  the  Checkkere  and  the  Cbauncelrie. 

cbalenio*nge  bis  dettea. 

Of  Wardes  and  of  Wardemotes,  wayrea 
and  slrayca.’' 

— Whitaker’s  Edition,  p.  5, 
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might  bo  at  onre  bo  popular  and  so  tnie,  that  on  the  one 
hand  a formidable  host  of  partisans  might  form  them- 
selves around  the  dauntless  Profcs.sor,  while  on  the  other 
he  might  give  no  hold  for  specific  charges  either  of  hos- 
tility to  the  Church  or  of  heretical  pravity.  There  was 
a wide  field  for  safe  freedom ; his  enemies  in  con- 
demning Wyclifife  would  be  pleading  guilty  to  his 
charges. 

Tlie  nomination  of  Wycliffe  by  the  Crown  ns  second 
in  a commission  to  treat  with  the  Papal  Legate  at 
Bruges,  in  the  great  questions  at  issue  between  the 
King  of  England  and  the  Pope,  shows  his  growing 
importance,  his  high  esteem  with  some  person  powerful 
in  Parliament  and  at  Court,  probably  John  of  Gaunt, 
and  strong  confidence  in  his  courage  and  ability.'  That 
the  Pope,  a Pope  of  the  high  character  and  rigour  of 
Gregory  XL,  should  condescend  to  negotiations  on  such 
subjects,  which  he  was  wont  to  decide  by  fulminating 
censures,  was  in  itself  a sign  of  change.  John,  Bishop 
of  Bangor  and  two  others,  a Benedictine  monk  and  a 
knight,  appeared  as  Edward’s  ambassadors  at  Avignon. 
They  complained  in  no  measured  terms  of  the  Papal 
interference  with  royal  patronage,  of  provisors  and 
reservations,  and  the  citations  of  the  King’s  subjects  in 
the  Court  of  Rome.*  The  Pope,  on  his  side,  appealed 
to  the  notorious  fact,  that  the  Apostolic  Briefs  were  not 
permitted  to  be  published  in  England ; that  his  Nuncios 
were  not  admitted  into  the  realm,  as  in  every  other  king- 


' Dki  Edward  coiwider  Wycliffe  to 
come  up  to  the  Pope's  description  of 
the  arobossadoni?  The  King  ought 
to  send  men  claros  scientia  ac  lau- 
dandae  virtntis,  et  cunct&  prudenti& 
pneditoB,  cultores  jastitis,  sedulosque 
pAcis  et  concordie  zelatores.”— MS., 


B.  M.,  May  1, 1374. 

• The  Bishop  of  Lincoln  had  been 
cited  to  Avignon  to  answer  for  io>- 
peding  the  collection  of  the  Pope's 
subsidy  from  the  Clergy.  On  this 
subject  the  Pope  was  forced  to  be 
bold. 

N 2 
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dom  of  the  faithful.  The  meeting  at  Bruges  was  to 
settle  those  differences  by  amicable  concession ; the 
Pope  appointed  the  Bishops  of  Pampeluna  and  Sini- 
gaglia  as  his  amlmssadors.* 

During  these  disputes  between  tlie  Crown  of  England 
and  the  Pope  throughout  the  reign  of  the  Edwards,  a 
third  party  had  begun  to  intervene,  and  with  increasing 
weight.  The  Parliament  were  determined  and  obstinate 
in  their  resistance  to  the  burthens  imposed  on  the  king- 
dom and  on  the  Clergy  by  the  Papal  Court ; and  they 
were  strong,  as  representing  the  will  of  the  nation,  and 
sure  that  their  resistance  was  not  disapproved  by  the 
King.  It  was  not  perhaps  the  taxation  of  the  Clergy 
to  w’hich  they  were  so  resolutely  opposed,  so  much 
as  the  continual  drain  of  specie,  which  was  considered  as 
the  impoverishment  of  the  realm,  and  was  as  yet  but 
imperfectly  prevented  by  the  bills  of  exchange,  brought 
into  use  chiefly  by  the  Ix)mbard  and  Italian  bankera” 
The  old  grievance,  too,  still  offended  the  whole  realm, 
the  Clergy  as  well  as  the  people — the  possession  of  so 
many  of  the  most  wealthy  benefices  by  foreigners,  some 
of  whom  had  never  entered  the  kingdom,  some  but  for 
a short  time ; most  were  unacquainted  with  the  language 
of  the  country.  These  revenues  in  hard  money  were 
transmitted  to  Borne  or  to  Avignon,  to  be  spent  on  the 
luxuries  of  Cardinals  or  Papal  favourites.  Parliament 
with  one  indignant  voice  declared  the  surrender  of  the 
realm  by  John  null  and  void,  as  without  the  consent  of 


» There  are  many  papei's  of  Instruc- 
tions to  the  Papal  Commis-sioners. 
The  meeting  was  appointed  for  St 
John  Baptist’s  Day,  1374,  by  different 
adjournments  postponed  to  Easter, 
1375.  It  took  place  in  July.  All 


suits  in  the  mean  time  were  suspended 
in  the  Papal  as  in  the  King’s  courts. 

■ From  the  Papal  Letters  (MS., 
B.  M.)  may  be  gleaned  many  curious 
particulars  about  the  agency  of  these 
bankers,  Siennese  and  Florentines. 
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Parliament,  and  contrary  to  the  King’s  coronation  oath. 
Both  estates,  Lords  and  Commons,  asserted  their  deter- 
mination to  stand  by  the  King  against  the  usurpations 
of  the  Pope.*  Parliament  was  as  resolute  against  the 
other  abuse.  The  first  Statute  of  Provisors  had  been 
passed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.^  Twice  already  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.  was  this  law  re-enacted  with  penal- 
ties rising  one  above  another  in  severity.  It  was 
declared  that  the  Court  of  Rome  could  present  to  no 
bishopric  or  benefice  in  England.  Whoever  disturbed 
a patron  in  the  presentation  to  a living  suffered  fine 
and  ransom  to  the  King,  and  was  imprisoned  tm  he 
renounced  the  provision.  To  cite  tlie  King  to  appear  in 
the  Court  of  Rome  was  highly  penal.*  Yet 
ten  years  after  arose  new  complaints,  embodied 
in  an  address  of  the  Commons  to  the  King  on  the 
subject  of  provisions  and  first-fruits.  The  King  answered, 
that  negotiations  were  proceeding  with  the  Pope  for  the 
amicable  adjustment  of  these  claims,  that  a commission 
of  the  Bishop  of  Bangor  had  been  already  sent  to 
Gregory  XI. — a Pope  whose  character  commanded 
respect — in  Avignon.*  The  new  commission,  in  which 


* 40th  Kdw.  III.  BlackstoDe,  ir. 
c.  8,  from  Seldeo. 

7 35th  Edw.  1. 

* 25th  Edw.  III.  (1351)  ; 27th 
VAw.  111.  (1353);  38th  Edw.  III. 
(1363);  Blackstone,  ir.  c.  vm. 

* The  milder,  it  might  elmost  be 
said  the  meek,  tone  of  flregorj  XI. 
singularly  contrastii  with  that  of  hie 
pred<xe*M)r8,  The  Archbishopric  of 
York  was  a Papal  resenratioo.  Ou| 
the  Tocancy  the  Chapter  (forsnn  ignari  | 
of  this)  elected  Alexander  Nerille.  I 
The  Pope  has  the  judgement  to  cede 
the  point,  though  he  still  asserts  bis 


right.  Ue  annuls  the  proceedings  of 
Um  Chapter,  but  nominates  Alexander 
(April  14,  1374).  He  presents  his 
nephew,  Adhemar  de  Rupe,  Provost  of 
S.  Saviour's  in  Utrecht,  to  the  much* 
coveted  Archdeaconry  of  Canterbury 
as  a reserve.  But  his  letter  to  the 
King  is  no  stem  dictate ; it  is  a 
prayer  for  the  royal  favour,  which  is 
most  powerful  in  such  affairs  (1374). 
A year  aAer  he  writes  to  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester  to  instal  his  nephew 
(Sept.  20,  1375).  There  is  a very 
curious  letter  addressed  to  William  de 
Lucumer  (qu.  Lord  Latimer)  on  the 
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Wyeliflfe  was  named,  proceeded  in  the  next  year  to  meet 
the  Pupal  Legates  at  Bruges. 

Wyclifife  was  at  Bruges  not  quite  two  months.*’ 
wyciiBo  The  result  of  the  conference  was  reported  to 

Cotomlfesioner  , i _>•  • -rx  i 

>t  Brasw.  Avignon.  It  the  discussion  at  Bruges  had  any 
effect  on  the  course  of  the  negotiation,  nothing  could  be 
finally  determined  but  by  the  Pope  himself.  A kind  of 
compact  was  at  length  made,  rather  a suspension 
of  arms  than  a definitive  peace.  The  Pope 
revoked  all  the  reservations  made  by  Urban 
V.,  his  predecessor,  which  had  not  taken  effect.  He 
confirmed  the  nomination  of  all  presented  by  the  King 
without  first-fruits.  The  benefices  held  by  the  Car- 
dinals were  made  liable  to  the  repairs  of  the  Church  and 
the  buildings  belonging  thereunto.  He  quashed  all  the 
causes  pending  in  his  courts  on  the  subject  of  Provisors. 
On  his  side  the  King  remitted  all  the  fines  incurred 
under  the  three  Statutes  of  Provisors.  Thus  each  might 
seem  to  await  better  times  to  renew  his  claim.  The 
Pope  surrendered  no  right  of  future  reservation  or 
provision.'  The  prohibitory  Statutes,  with  all  their 
formidable  penalties,  remained  unrepealed.'* 

iinpruonment  of  Roger  tie  Beaufoii  Bible,  Oxford,  p.  vii. 
and  another  nephew  of  his  own,  John  * Yet  both  the  archbishoprics,  the 
de  Rupe.  He  does  not  peremptorily  bishoprics,  and  lich  ubbers  continued 
order  their  release,  but  complains  frequently  to  be  nominated  to  by  the 
that  they  are  ignominiously  treated,  Rope.  He  cea.'sed  only  in  general  to 
**  prieter  morem  erga  nobilee,”  and  promote  foreigners,  i.  e.  *' eodcm  anno 
only  implores  more  gentle  usage  in  Papa  tmnstulit  dominura  Thomas 
their  behalf. — May,  1375.  Arundel,  Kpisc.  Ellen,  ad  Aivhiepisoop. 

^ The  accounts  in  the  Exchequer  Eborac.  Alexaiidro  Neville  proditore 
show  that  Wyclifle  was  absent  from  et  susurrone  traoslato  ad  E]>iscop. 
July  27  to  Sept.  14,  1375.  He  S.  Andre®  in  ScotiA.**— Walaingham, 
received  60/.  for  his  expenses  at  20s.  336. 

a day : for  passage  50s.,  for  re-jwv-viage  ^ In  the  year  1300  (Rich.  II.  15) 
42s.  3d.,  quoted  in  Pi'ehice  to  Wyclifle *8  the  Commons  extorted  the  renewal 
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Whatever  were  Wycliffe’s  services  at  Bruges,  or  his 
actions,  they  did  not  pass  unrewarded.  He  had  already 
exchanged  the  Rectory  of  Fylingham  (in  the  Arch- 
deaconry of  Stowe,  Diocese  of  Lincoln)  for  that  of 
LudgershaU,  nearer  to  Oxford.  He  now  received  from 
the  Crown  the  Prebend  of  Aust  in  Worcester,  and  the 
Rectory,  which  he  occupied  till  his  death,  of  Lutterworth, 
During  the  last  two  years  of  Edward  lU.’s  reign,  the 
sad  and  gloomy  close  of  that  reign  of  splendour  and 
glory,'  there  is  a strange  collision  and  confusion  of  reli- 
gious and  political  interests,  from  which  John  Wyclifife 
emerges,  now  a dangerous  and  dreaded  heresiarch.  The 
Good  Parliament  is  ejecting  from  the  administration 
John  of  Gaunt,  the  favourer  of  the  now  opinions,  and 
filling  the  council  of  the  King  with  High  Churchmen ; 
at  the  same  time  it  is  presenting  petitions  against  the 
abuse  of  the  Papal  power,  such  as  might  have  been 
drawn  by  Wycliffe  himself.  W’^yclifie  is  arraigned  for 
perilous  doctrines  before  the  Bishop  of  London,  openly 
protected  by  John  of  Gaunt.  John  of  Gaunt  is  almost 
the  victim  of  popular  fury,  which  in  a short  time  after 
appears  as  violently  espousing  the  cause  of  Wyclifife. 
It  may  not  be  impossible  to  find  the  clue  to  guide  us 
through  tliis  intricate  labyrinth.  The  nation,  now  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  constitution  repre- 
sented by  the  House  of  Commons,  was  under  the  influ- 
ence of  two  strong  passions.  The  strongest  and  the 
predominant  was  that  of  deep  attachment  and  venera- 
tion for  the  Black  Prince,  the  chivalrous  hero  of  the 
French  wars.  The  only  blot  on  his  fame  was  his  cruelty' 


of  the  Statute  of  Prorleors  in  the 
strongest  terms.  Mr.  Shirley,  p.  xxiii., 
says  that  the  Statute  of  Provisors  was 
repealed  by  royal  authority  ? 


* * And  .Sorrow's  faded  form,  and  Sotitnde 
behind- ”—OaAT. 

^ The  barbarous  massacre  at  Ll- 
rnrges. 
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in  those  wars,  to  them  no  way  odious.  The  Black 
Prince  had  led  a King  captive  through  the  streets  of 
London;  he  had  not  only  glutted  the  English  pride 
with  glory,  he  had  won  all  hearts  by  his  affability,  his 
generous,  gracious  and  noble  demeanour.  He  was  the 
model  of  perfect  cluvalry.  The  love  of  the  Black 
Prince  became  jealousy,  almost  hatred,  of  John  of 
Gaunt,  supposed  to  be  his  rival.  The  Duke  of  Lan- 
caster, while  they  were  trembling  with  too  well-grounded 
apprehensions  for  the  waning  life  of  their  idol,  was 
thought  to  be  brooding  over  more  sinister  schemes  of 
ambition.  Their  second  passion  was  the  old  steady 
determination  to  emancipate  the  realm  from  the  abuses 
of  the  Papal  power,  with  some  growing  jealousy  of  the 
native  hierarchy. 

Edward  III.  was  almost  in  his  dotage,  absolutely 
governed,  it  was  believed,  by  John  of  Gaunt,  by  Latimer 
his  partisan,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  by  Alice  Perrers, 
who  had  not  only  infatuated  the  old  man  as  a mistress, 
but  was  accused  of  having  bewitched  him  by  forbidden 
sorceries.  Dark  rumours  were  abroad  that  John  of 
Gaunt  designed  to  supplant  the  young  Richard  of  Bor- 
deaux on  the  demise  of  his  father.  So  much  was  he 
hated  that  credence  was  given  to  a wild  story  (attri- 
buted, falsely  no  doubt,  to  William  of  Wykeham)  that 
John  of  Gaunt  was  but  a supposititious  child,  the  son  of 
a Flemish  womau,  substituted  in  the  place  of  a dead 
daughter  of  the  King.  The  Black  Prince,  sinking  into 
mortal  languor,  seemed  to  rally  with  a father’s  energy 
to  maintain  the  imperilled  rights  of  his  infant  son.  On 
his  party  were  the  powerful  Churchmen,  Courtenay 
Bishop  of  London,  and  W^ykeham  of  Winchester.  But 
the  most  intrepid  and  useful  partisan  was  Peter  de  la 
Mare,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons.  De  la  Mare 
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was  steward  of  the  Earl  of  March,  who  had  married  the 
daughter  of  Lionel  Duke  of  Clarence,  the  second  (de- 
ceased) son  of  Edward  III.  From  the  Earl  of  March 
sprang  the  House  of  York,  hereafter  to  wrest  the  crown 
from  the  Lancastrian  lineage  of  John  of  Gaunt.  Par- 
liament, for  the  first  time  led  by  the  Commons,  xi„ 
demanded  the  dismissal  of  the  King’s  advisers 
(against  whose  maladministration  of  the  realm  they  pre- 
sented grievous  complaints),  and  that  ten  or  twelve 
Prelates  and  I’eers  should  be  called  to  the  royal  Council. 
At  the  head  of  this  Council  were  the  Churchmen,  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Bishops  of  London  and 
Winchester.  The  new  Council  assumed  its  powers.* 
Latimer,  John  Lord  Neville,  Sir  Richard  Stafford,  were 
ignominiously  dismissed;  Alice  Perrers  was  prohibited, 
under  pain  of  forfeiture  and  banishment,  from  approach- 
ing the  Court  Popular  sympathy  denominated  this 
Parliament  “ the  Good  Parliament.”  But  these  political 
measures  were  not  their  only  acts.  A petition  was 
presented  from  which  it  might  seem  that  in  tlieir  view 
the  Statutes  of  Provisors  had  been  altogether  ineIBcient 
The  taxes  paid  to  the  Church  of  Rome  amounted,  they 
averred,  to  “ five  times  as  much  as  those  levied  by  the 
King;  the  Pope  disposed  of  the  same  bishoprics  by 
reservations  four  or  five  times,  and  received  each  time 
the  first-fruits.”''  “I’he  brokers  of  the  sinful  city  of 
Rome  promoted  for  money  unlearned  and  unworthy 
caitiffs  to  benefices  of  the  value  of  a thousand  marks, 
while  the  poor  and  learned  hardly  obtain  one  of  twenty. 
So  decays  sound  learning.  They  present  aliens,  who 
neither  see  nor  care  to  see  their  parishioners,  despise 

• Sfe  in  Lowth**  “ William  of  Wykeham  " the  names  of  the  Council. 

^ See  the  petition  in  the  Parliamentary  HUtory.  Compare  it  with  WycIiAc’s 
news. 
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God’s  service,  convey  away  the  treasure  of  the  realm, 
and  are  worse  than  Jews  or  Saracens.  God  gave  his 
sheep  to  the  Pope  to  be  pastured,  not  shorn  and  shaven ; 
lay  patrons  are  by  his  example  urged  to  sell  their  bene- 
fices to  mere  brutes,  as  Christ  was  sold  to  the  Jews. 
The  Poije’s  revenue  from  England  alone  is  larger  tlian 
that  of  any  prince  in  Christendom.  The  Pope’s  collector 
and  otlier  strangers  have  an  office  in  London,  from 
whence  are  betrayed  the  secrets  of  the  realm ; the  col- 
lector remits  yearly  to  the  Pope  20,0(X)  marks,  some- 
times more.”  T’he  Commons  insist  on  the  immediate 
discharge  of  these  traitorous  and  dangerous  strangers. 
They  appear  to  adopt  a return  made  of  the  Crown  Bene- 
fices held  by  aliens.  The  (^ardinal  of  S.  Sabina  held 
the  Deanery  of  Lichfield  with  annexed  Prebends,  worth 
580  marks  and  20?.;  the  Cardinal  of  S.  Prassede  had 
for  twenty-six  years  held  the  Deanery  of  Salisbury, 
which  he  never  saw,  worth  254?.,  and  many  valuable 
benefices  annexed  to  it ; the  Cardinal  of  S.  Angelo  the 
Deanery  of  York,  worth  400?.,  with  many  other  Pre- 
bends; others  were  Archdeacons  of  Canterbury  (the 
richest  benefice  in  England  after  the  Bishoprics),  of 
Suffolk,  of  York,  of  Durham ; others  possessed  Prebends 
and  various  preferments.  They  received  besides  that 
the  20,000  marks  a year.' 

The  remedies  the  Commons  proposed  were  the  re-enact- 
ment and  enforcement  of  the  Statute  of  Provisors  with 
the  utmost  rigour.  They  demanded  that  no  foreign  proctor 
or  collector  of  the  Pope  should  be  permitted  to  remain 
in  England  under  pain  of  life  and  limb;  any  English- 
man residing  at  Romo  in  such  office  to  be  liable  to  the 
same  penalty. 

* The  report,  whic}i  is  reiy  curiooj  and  interesting  to  ecclesiastical  anti- 
quaries, is  in  Fox,  i.  p.  560. 
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The  Gocxl  Parliament  was  dissolved ; before  its  disso- 
lution the  Black  Prince  had  died.  John  of 
Gaunt  resumed  the  administration.  The 
Council  was  ignominiously  dismissed.  Alice  Perrers 
was  by  the  bedside  of  the  King,  now  worn  out  with  age, 
infirmity,  and  sorrow.  The  Earl  of  March  was  ordered 
to  Calais,  under  the  honourable  pretext  of  suireying  the 
castle  and  toivn.  He  surrendered  the  oflice  of  Earl 
Marshal,  by  which  John  of  Gaunt  bought  the  support  of 
tlio  lAird  Percy,  one  of  the  Council.  Peter  de  la  Mare 
was  committed  prisoner  to  Nottingham  Castle.  William 
of  Wykeham,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  was  im-  wim«nof 
peached  on  eight  articles  of  maladministra- 
tion,  amounting  to  treason,  or  misprision  of  treason.'' 
The  temporalities  of  the  see  were  seized  into  the  hands 
of  the  IHng.  The  Bishop  of  Winchester  wjis  excepted 
from  an  act  of  grace  issued  on  account  of  the  Jubilee, 
the  fiftieth  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Edward.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  now  Parliament,  as  a further  indignity 
(his  temporalities  being  escheated),  no  writ  was  is.sued 
to  Wykeham  as  a peer.  But  he  was  summoned  to  Con- 
vocation. In  Convocation,  William  Courtenay,  Bishop 
of  London,  rose  and  moved  that  no  subsidy  should  be 
granted  till  justice  was  done  to  the  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester. The  Convocation  took  the  affair  up  with  a 
high  hand.  It  was  an  infringement  on  the  jurisdiction 
of  Holy  Church.  The  King,  or  rather  the  King’s  Court, 
treated  r(>monstranco  and  petition  with  contempt.  The 
timid  Archbishop,  Whittlesey,  tried  in  vain  to  mediate. 
The  Bishop  of  Winchester  came  to  his  palace  vrs,  23. 

* r llOtl  I 

in  Southwark,  and  took  his  seat  in  Convoca-  2. 
tion  with  loud  applause.  Parliament  was  dissolved,  as 


^ I.owtb,  p.  113. 
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well  as  Convocation,  without  any  reconciliation.  The 
King,  under  the  influence  of  John  of  Gaunt,  attempted 
to  divert  the  popular  mind  by  granting  the  temporalities 
of  Winchester  to  Richard  of  Bordeaux,  now  Prince  of 
Wales  and  proclaimed  heir-apparent  to  the  Crown. 

But  before  the  death  of  Edward,  almost  his  last  act,” 
i>.ih  of  whether  to  propitiate  Heaven,  or  still  but  as  a 
passive  instrument  in  tlie  hands  of  others,  was 
the  restitution  of  these  temporalities  to  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester.”  It  was  under  a condition  which  shows  the 
vast  opulence  of  that  Prelate.  He  was  to  furnish  three 
ships  of  war,  with  fifty  men-at-arms  and  fifty  archers  for 
a quarter  of  a year,  at  the  wages  paid  by  the  King ; if 
the  expedition  was  not  undertaken,  the  amount  which 
this  army  would  cost.” 

Wyclifie,  exactly  at  this  time,  between  the  dissolution 
wyciiiTeai  of  the  last  Parliament  and  the  death  of  the 
SLi>auiK  King,  appears  summoned  to  answer  at  St. 
Paul’s  before  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the 
Bishop  of  London,  for  opinions  deserving  ecclesiastical 
censure.  Of  the  specific  charges  on  this  occasion  nothing 
is  known ; though  they  may  be  conjectured  from  those 
submitted  to  the  Pope,  and  afterwards  brought  against 
him  by  the  Papal  mandate.  Wycliffe  stood  before  the 
tribunal,  but  not  alone.  He  was  accompanied  by  John 
of  Gaunt  and  the  Lord  Percy,  now  Earl  Marshal. 
There  was  an  immense  throng  to  witness  this  exciting 
spectacle;  Wycliffe  could  not  make  his  way  througL 
The  Earl  Marshal  assumed  the  authority  of  his  office  to 
compel  the  crowd  to  recede.  The  Bishop  of  Ijondon,  no 
doubt  indignant  at  the  unlooked  for  appearance  of  the 

* JuDe  18.  King  Kdirard  died  | made  a valuable  preeent  to  Alice 

June  21.  Pei-rers. 

* Dr.  Lingard  &ay»  (note)  that  he  | * Lowth,  p.  148. 
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Nobles,  resented  this  exercise  of  the  Earl  Marshal’s 
power  in  his  church.  He  haughtily  declared  that  if  he 
had  known  how  Percy  would  act,  he  would  have  inhibited 
hLs  entrance  into  the  Cathedral.  The  Duke  of  Lancaster 
in  Iris  pride  rejoined  that,  despite  the  Bishoj),  the  Earl 
Marshal  would  use  the  authority  necessary  to  maintain 
order.  They  reached  with  difficulty  the  Court  in  the 
Lady  Chapel.  The  Earl  Marshal  demanded  a seat  for 
Wycliffe.  “ He  had  many  things  to  answer,  he  needed 
a soft  seat”  “ It  is  contrar}',”  answered  Courtenay,  “ to 
law  and  reason  that  one  cited  before  his  Ordinary  should 
be  seated.”  Fierce  words  ensue-d  between  the  Earl 
Marshal  and  the  Bishop.  The  Duke  of  Lancaster 
taunted  the  family  pride  of  Courtenay.  The  Bishop 
replied  with  specious  humility,  “ that  he  trusted  not  in 
man,  but  in  God  alone,  who  would  give  him  boldness  to 
speak  the  truth.”  Lancaster  was  overheard,  or  thought 
to  be  overheard,  as  if  he  threatened  to  drag  the  Bishop 
out  of  the  church  by  the  hair  of  bis  head.  The  populace 
were  inflamed  by  the  insult  to  the  Bishop,  the  insult  to 
the  City  of  London.  The  privileges  of  the  City  were 
supposed  to  be  menaced  by  the  Earl  Marshal’s  assump- 
tion of  authority  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Lord 
Mayor."*  A wild  tumnlt  began.  The  proceedings  were 
broken  up : Wyclifife,  who  all  along  had  stood  silent,  re- 
tired. Lwcaster  and  the  Earl  Marshal  had  doubtless  suffi- 
cient force  to  protect  their  persons.  But  throughout  the 
City  the  populace  arose ; they  attacked  John  of  Gaunt’s 
magnificent  palace,  the  Savoy;  his  arms  were  reversed 
like  those  of  a traitor.  The  palace,  but  for  the  Bishop 


9 Lancaster  was  afterward*  accused 
of  a design  to  abolish  the  Lord  Mayor, 
and  to  appoint  a captain  under  the 
Crown ; and  that  the  {"^rl  Marshal’s 


power  should  be  current  in  the  City 
AS  in  other  parts  of  the  kingrlom. 
Lancaster  did  turn  out  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  Aldermen  and  appoint  others. 
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of  London,  would  have  been  burned  down.  A luckless 
clergj’man,  mistaken  for  the  Karl  Marshal,  was  brutally 
murdered.  The  Duke  fled  to  Kennington,  where  the 
Princess  of  Wales  was  residing  with  her  young  son. 
The  rioters  were  appeast'd  by  a message  from  tlie 
Princess:  but  they  deinimded  that  the  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester and  Peter  de  la  3Iare  should  have  their  fair  and 
immediate  inquest  before  their  peers,  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  land.  It  is  difficult  not  to  trace  some  latent 
though  obscure  connexion  between  the  persecution  of 
William  of  Wykcham  and  the  proceedings  against  John 
Wyclifle.'’  It  was  the  inevitable  collision  between  the 
old  and  the  new  opinions.  M'ykeham,  the  splendid, 
munificent.,  in  character  blameless  Prelate,  was  wise 
enough  to  devote  his  va.st  riches  to  the  promotion  of 
learning,  and  by  the  foundation  of  noble  colleges,  was 
.striving  to  continue  the  spell  of  the  hierarchical  power 
over  the  human  mind.  Wycliffe,  seeing  the  more 
common  abuse  of  that  wealth  by  Prelates  of  ba.ser  and 
more  sordid  worldliness,  sought  the  interests  of  Christ’s 
religion  in  the  depression,  in  the  abrogation,  of  the 
mediasval  hierarchy.  The  religious  annals  of  England 
may  well  be  proud  of  both. 

The  accession  of  Richard  II.  shook  the  overweening 
power  of  John  of  Gaunt  The  first  act  under  the  new 
reign  was  the  full  and  ample  pardon  of  Wykeham, 
hurried  through,  under  the  Privy  Seal,  with  the  utmost 
despatch.  Peter  de  la  Mare  was  released  from  Notting- 
ham Castle ; Lancaster  condescended  to  pay  humble 
court  to  the  City  of  London.  Henceforth,  John  of 
Gaunt  is  the  less  avowed  and  open  supporter  of  Wycliffe. 
If,  indeed,  John  of  Gaunt  had  any  real  love  of  Christian 


1 p.  81«  Stowe's  Chit»icl€. 
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liberty  and  truth,  lie  had  greater  love  of  power.  Yet  ' 
on  the  acce&^ion  of  Richard  appears  the  same  conflict  of  | 
opinions  as  under  the  Good  Parliament.  The  King’s 
Ministers  and  his  Parliament  looked  with  greedy  eyes 
on  a considerable  treasure  levied  on  the  realm,  which 
tliey  knew  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Pope’s  agents  or 
bankers.  They  determined  to  seize  it  and  appropriate 
it  to  the  public  service.  But  they  were  desirous  to 
obtain  legal  sanction  for  this  course.  It  is  probable 
that  among  the  authorities  to  which  they  appealed  was 
the  University  of  Oxfonl.  It  was  either  the  function, 
or  imposed  on  Wycliffe  by  the  University,  or  he  was 
chosen  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Crown,  well  knowing 
the  bias  of  his  opinions,  to  frame  the  answer.  In  that 
answer,  as  might  be  expected,  he  declared  boldly  that 
the  necessities  of  the  nation  liave  the  first  and  para- 
monnt  claim  to  all  moneys  raised  within  the  realm. 

He  sheltered  himself  with  much  ingenuity  under  the 
all-venerated  name  of  St.  Bernard,  and  was  not  sorry 
to  have  the  opportunity  of  publicly  proclaiming  the 
opinion  of  that  Saint,  that  Eugenius  III.  conld  pre- 
tend to  no  secular  dominion  as  the  successor  of  St 
Peter.’’ 

Information  during  tliis  interval  had  been  laid  at 
Avignon  against  the  opinions  of  Wycliffe.  Popcoidcm 
The  Pope,  Gregory  XL,  despatched  his  Bulls 
to  England : three  addressed  to  the  Arch- 
bishop  of  Canterbury  Simon  of  Sudbury  and  other 


Fox,  i.  384.  Compare  the  whole 
very  curious  paper  id  Fasdciili 
Ziuuiioriira,  p.  258  ef  seqq.  The 
possessions  of  the  Church  of  England 
were  giren  to  the  Church  of  England 
aloue : men  may  gire  alms  to  the , 


Po|>e  wnen  m want.  “Non  autem 
ad  fastum  siecularem  aut  voluptatcm 
camalem  continuandum,  nee  ad  geiites 
aliquas  pro  suo  stcculari  dominio  ei< 
puguandum/* 
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Bishops ; one  to  the  King ; one  to  the  University  of 
Oxford,  commanding  inquiry  into  the  erroneous  doc- 
trines of  WyclifiFe.  The  Prelates  are  to  investigate  the 
truth  of  the  allegations ; if  true  to  commit  to  gaol  and 
obtain  the  confession  of  Wycliffe,  and  to  transmit  the 
same  to  Rome.  Should  they  not  he  able  to  apprehend 
him,  they  are  to  cite  him  to  apjiear  before  the  Pope. 
The  King  is  exhorted  to  render  all  assistance  to  the 
aforesaid  Prelates.  The  University  of  Oxford  is  com- 
manded to  prohibit  the  teaching  any  of  the  doctrines 
promulgated  by  Wycliffe  in  his  detestable  madness,  to 
apprehend  him  and  to  deliver  him  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of  London.  The  University 
treated  the  Bull  hardly  with  cold  respect;  they  de- 
bated whether  they  should  receive  it:  so  far  they 
condescended,  but  for  the  execution  of  its  mandate 
they  took  no  measures  whatever.  The  opinions  charged 
against  Wycliffe  were  entirely  against  the  ecclesiastical 
power,  as  yet  he  is  not  accused  of  departing  from  the 
creed  of  the  Church : they  are  the  opinions  of  Marsilius 
of  Padua  and  John  of  Gaudun,  the  defenders  of  the 
temporal  monarchy  against  the  Pope  ; they  are  de- 
nounced as  subversive  of  civil  as  of  ecclesiastical 
authority.' 

The  Archbishop,  Sudbury,  wrote  to  the  Chancellor  of 
Oxford  to  cite  John  Wycliflfe  to  appear  in  the  Church 
WyciiiTf  >t  of  St.  Paul  to  answer  for  his  errors.  Wycliffe 
umbeth.  appeared  not  at  St.  Paul’s,  but  at  Lambeth. 
He  had  no  longer  Lancaster  and  the  Earl  Marshal  at 
his  side,  but  a more  formidable  array  of  partisans,  the 
populace.  Among  these  were  citizens  of  London,  now 
that  their  privileges  were  not  threatened,  on  the  side  of 
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the  Reformer.^  They  forced  their  way  into  the  chapel ; 
their  meniicing  looks  and  gestures  affrighted  the  Pre- 
lates. In  the  midst  of  their  alarm  arrived  Sir  Lewis 
Clifford,  in  the  name  of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  now  at 
the  head  of  the  administration,  prohibiting  the  Bishops 
from  any  further  proceeding  against  Wycliffe.  The 
indignant  historian  is  bitter  upon  their  weakness. 
“ They  were  as  reeds  shaken  by  the  wind,  became  soft 
as  oil  in  their  speech,  to  the  discredit  of  their  own 
dignity  and  the  degradation  of  the  Church.  Panic- 
stricken  "they  were,  as  men  that  hear  not,  as  those  in 
whoso  mouth  is  no  reproof.”" 

Eighteen  articles  had  been  exhibited,  probably  sent 
from  England  to  the  Pope,  by  the  Pope  back  to  Eng- 
land, as  the  definite  charges  against  the  Reformer. 
Wycliffe  drew  up  three  replies  to  these  articles.  One 
he  delivered  to  the  Papal  Delegates;  one  more  brief 
was  intended,  it  should  seem,  for  general  circulation. 
The  third  was  in  Latin,  a fierce  recrimination  on  a 
nameless  assailant,  whom  he  calls  the  “ motley  doctor." 
The  first  and  the  more  full  is  calm,  cautious,  guarded  ; 
yet  on  some  of  the  more  momentous  questions  signi- 
ficant enough.  To  the  first  five  charges,  which  turn  on 
subtle  and  scholastic  points  (Wycliffe  was  no  con- 
temptible Schoolman),  he  is  subtle  and  scholastic.  In 
the  later  articles  two  great  principles  transpire  without 
disguise:  1,  That  the  property  of  the  Church  is  not 


* Thei-e  » a bingular  insUmce  of  the 
progress  of  Wyrlifle’s  opinioos.  The 
Mayor  of  London,  John  of  Nort)ianip> 
ton,  like  hU  puritanical  successors  in 
later  days,  to  the  great  disparagement 
of  the  clergy,  took  the  morals  of  the 
City  under  his  own  care.  He  arrested 
a number  of  loose  women,  cut  off 


their  hair,  an*l  exposed  them  to  public 
derision,  openly  asserting  that  he  was 
compelled  to  this  act  of  authority  by 
the  remUsoess  of  the  clergy,  who  for 
money  would  connive  at  any  de- 
bauchery, and  even  sell  licences  for 
incestuous  man  itiges. — Fox,  ut  supra. 

® WaUingham. 
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inalienable,  indefeasible,  but  may  be  forfeited  if  it  be 
not  applied  to  its  proper  use,  and  that  it  is  for  the  tem- 
poral power  to  enforce  that  forfeiture  ; 2,  That  spiritual 
powers  of  censure,  excommunication,  absolution,  are 
not  absolute  and  unconditional,  but  depend  for  their 
validity,  and  will  be  ratified  by  God,  only  if  uttered  or 
promulgated  in  strict  conformity  with  the  law  of  God. 
Wycliffe  declares  his  resolution  by  God’s  grace  to  be  a 
sincere  churchman,  he  by  no  means  declines  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Church  ; he  is  prepared  to  deliver  his 
opinions  in  writing,  he  is  ready  to  defend  them  to 
death.  They  are  formed  from  the  Sacred  Scriptures 
and  from  holy  doctors ; if  they  are  proved  adverse  to 
the  faith  he  is  ready  and  willing  to  retract  them.' 
Nothing  further  was  done,  beyond  an  injunction  to 
Wycliffe  to  keep  silence,  lest  he  should  mislead  the 
ignorant 

The  death  of  Pope  Gregory  XI.,  as  it  annulled  the 
authority  held  by  the  Prelates,  stopped  all  further  pro- 
ceedings. The  ^hism  which  followed  was  not  likely  to 
re-establish  the  awe  of  the  Pope  in  minds  which  had 
either  shaken  it  off,  or  were  ready  to  shake  it  off. 
Wycliffe  sent  out  a tract  on  the  Schism  of  the  Church. 

W'ycliffe  is  now  the  head  of  a sect ; he  becomes  more 
and  more  the  antagonist  of  the  hierarchy ; as 
yet  only  of  the  higher  and  wealthier  digni- 
taries, more  immediately  threatened  by  his  democratic 
views  as  to  their  temporalities ; and  of  the  more  saga- 


» Dr.  Lingard  and  Dr.  Vatighan 
differ  as  to  the  time  of  pubHcation  of 
these  writings.  It  appears  to  roe  that 
there  is  no  certain  eridence  on  the 
point ; nor  is  it  material.  The  more 
violent  was  a polemic  and  personal 


tiWt ; the  other  a calm  and  deliberate 
reply  before  a public  judicature.  1 
see  no  evasion  or  timidity,  nothing 
beyond  ordinary  ditcretion,  in  Wycliffe's 
conduct. 
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cioua  divines,  who  miglit  discern  how  rapidly  and  how 
far  such  a mind,  once  released  from  the  yoke  of  the 
ancient  theology,  would  break  loose  from  the  established 
opinions.  Ho  appears  not  as  yet  to  be  an  object  of  i 
alarm  or  unpopularity  with  the  lower  clergy ; Oxford 
has  not  repudiated  him.  But  he  is  now  organising  a 
kind  of  Order  of  his  own,  who  travel  through  the  land, 
preaching,  whore  favoured  by  the  clergy,  in  the  churches, 
elsewhere  in  the  highways  and  market-places.  These 
itinerant  teachers  vied  with  and  supplanted  the  Mendi- 
cant Orders  in  popularity.  How  they  were  maintained 
appears  not ; probably  they  were  content  with  hospi- 
table entertainment,  with  food  and  lodging.  Such  was 
the  distinction  drawn  by  Wycliffe  between  our  Lord  and 
his  Apostles  and  the  sturdy  beggars  whom  he  anathe- 
matised, and  whose  mode  of  exaction  is  so  humorously 
described  by  Chaucer.  There  is  always  a depth  of 
latent  religiousness  in  the  heart  of  the  common  people, 
and  these  men  spoke  with  simplicity  and  earnestness 
the  plamer  truths  of  the  Gospel  in  the  vernacular 
tongue.  The  novelty,  and  no  doubt,  the  bold  attacks 
on  the  clergy,  as  well  as  the  awfulness  of  the  truths  now 
first  presented  in  their  naked  form  of  words,  shook, 
thrilled,  entliralled  the  souls  of  men,  most  of  whom 
were  entirely  without  instruction,  the  best  content  with 
the  symbolic  leaching  of  the  ritual. 

Wycliffe  has  now  at  least  begun  his  great  work,  the 
Complete  English  Version  of  the  Scriptures,  rrami.tioD 
and  as  this  work  proceeds,  it  more  entirely 
engrosses  his  mind,  and  assumes  its  place  as  the  sole 
authority  for  religious  belief.  It  must  have  been  sent 
out  and  widely  promulgated  in  different  portions,  or  it 
could  not,  before  the  days  of  printing,  have  become  so 
familiar  to  the  popular  mind  as  to  give  ground  to  the  1 
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bitter  complaint  of  one  of  Wycliffe’s  adversaries,  that 
laymen  and  women  who  could  read  were  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  Scripture  than  the  most  lettered  and 
intelligent  of  the  Clergy.* 

But  as  Wycliffe  advanced  in  more  exclusive  devotion 
to  the  Sacred  Writings ; as  by  his  own  work  of  trans- 
lation, and  the  translations  of  his  coadjutors,  he  became 
more  fully  acquainted  with  the  Bible, — he  began  to 
question  not  only  the  power  of  tlie  Pope  and  of  the 
Hierarchy,  but  some  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Church. 
He  is  now  examining  and  rejecting  with  deliberate 
determination  the  materialism  of  the  vulgar  Transub- 
stantiation.  He  is  become  not  merely  a dreaded  and 
dangerous  Reformer,  but,  accortling  to  the  dominant 
creed,  a daring  and  detested  heresiarch.  It  might 
almost  seem  that  Rome  was  in  the  conspiracy  against 
her  own  power  and  sacred  authority.  “ This  very  year," 
writes  Walsingham  (a  high  Papalist,  who  not  the  less 
dwells  with  honest  energy  on  the  venality  of  the  Court 
of  Rome),  “ came  the  Cardinal  di  S.  Prassede  into 
England,  to  treat  of  the  marriage  of  the  Emperor’s 
sister  with  the  King,  and  to  drain  the  realm  of  its 
wealth.  The  whole  kingdom  poured  out  to  him,  for 
there  was  no  grace  which  he  would  not  sell,  none  which 
he  would  grant  without  money : he  sold  indulgences, 
formerly  reserved  by  the  Pope  to  himself,  for  two  years, 
for  three  years,  excommunications,  absolutions,  commu- 
tations for  pilgrimages.  At  length,  his  men  grew 
wanton  in  their  avarice ; they  disdained  silver,  would 
take  nothing  but  gold : he  carried  oflf  in  his  bags  more 
than  a year’s  taxes  of  the  realm.”  ^ 

■ “ Unde  per  ipimm  fit  vulgare  et  clerids  admodum  literatis  et  bene 
magi*  epertum  laicie  et  inulieribua  intelligentibus/* — Knighton,  p.  2644. 
legere  scientibus,  quam  solet  esse  ^ Walsingham,  p.  246.  In  the 
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At  this  time  also  broke  out  the  insurrection  of  the 
Commons : six  counties  at  least — Kent,  Essex,  Hert- 
ford, Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Cambridge  — were  in  furious 
revolt.  Wat  Tyler  and  his  rude  Kentish  peasantry 
were  in  possession  of  London.  Among  other  noble 
victims,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  had  been  cruelly 
put  to  death  on  Tower  Hill.*  The  resolution  of  the 
young  King,  the  boldness  of  Walworth  the  Mayor  of 
London,  seem  to  have  saved  the  whole  realm  from 
anarchy,  the  upper  orders  from  massacre  and  ruin. 
This  outburst  liad  no  connexion  with  religion.  It  was  a 
political  and  social  insurrection ; it  had  its  immediate 
origin  in  a heavy  all-burthening  tax,  levied  in  a manner 
to  awaken  all  the  most  ardent  and  generous  feelings  of 
the  people.  Men  have  borne  every  oppression,  but  have 
been  maddened  beyond  control  by  insults  to  their  wives 
and  daughters.  The  popular  fury  was  not  against  the 
sacerdotal  order : it  was  against  the  judges,  the  lawyers, 
the  jurymen.  They  did  not  doom  to  ruin  the  churches 

13th  Richard  II.  there  ia  a protest 
of  the  Archb^^hopa  of  Vork  and  Can- 
terburj,  both  Papal  Legates,  in  the 
name  of  their  SuiTragans  and  the 
Clerg}T,  against  any  Statutes  made  in 
Parliament,  so  far  as  tending  to  re- 
striction of  apostolic  power,  or  dero- 
gative of  ecclesiastical  liberty.  This 
probably  referred  to  the  petitions  of 
the  Commons  for  the  observance  of 
the  Statute  of  ProvUors,  and  against 
the  impositions  of  the  Pope.  To  these 
the  King  had  given  a favourable 
answer.  Writs  wero  issued  to  the 
two  Archbishops,  other  dignitaries, 
and  the  Pope’s  Nuncio,  declaring  that 
no  impositions  of  any  kirxl  could  be 
levied  without  the  common  counsel 
and  assent  of  the  kingdcMn.  The  per- 


sons employed  were  prohibited  from 
levying  ruch  impositions.  — Lords* 
Report  on  the  Dignity  of  a Peer, 
p.  344. 

* The  Monk  of  St.  Denys  was  in 
London  at  this  time.  **  Michi  causam 
Koclesific  nostre  in  hoc  regno  promo- 
venti  (had  S.  Denys  still  property  in 
England?)  cum  indignanter  audirem 
i|«a  die  per  ville  bivia  illins  Arcbi- 
episcopi  capud  sacratum  plebem  pedibus 
hue  illucque  projocisse,  unusque  as- 
sistentium  diceret,  Scias  in  regno 
Frandse  abhominabiliora  future  et  in 
brevi,  hoc  solum  subjunxi,  absit  ut 
Gallie  continuata  hdelitas  taotc 
monstro  defonnetur.**  This  is  a sin- 
gular illustration  of  the  public  feeling. 
— P.  134. 
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or  the  monasteries,  but  the  courts  of  law : they  would 
destroy  all  the  archives  of  the  realm,  probably  esteeming 
them  mere  rolls  and  records  of  taxation.  The  Duke  of 
Lancaster  was  the  special  object  of  liatred — Lancaster  j 

the  jmtron  of  Wycliflfo.  They  burned  his  splendid 
palace  in  the  Savoy.  It  was  not  as  Archbishop,  but  as 
Chancellor,  that  they  murdered  Simon  of  Sudbury,  as 
one  who  had  called  them  “ shwless  ribalds,”  and  urged  ' 
no  concession.  They  beheaded  him  ns  a false  traitor  to 
the  Commons  and  to  the  realm.*  At  St.  Alban’s,  at 
Edmondsbury,  at  Walsingliam,  it  was  the  villeins  de-  j 
manding  manumission  from  their  lords,  not  Wycliffe’s 
disciples  despoiling  possessioners.  Not  indeed  that  such 
insurrectionists  were  likely  to  look  with  much  respect  | 
on  the  exorbitant  wealth  of  the  clergy.  Some  pro-  | 
claimed  that  no  taxes  were  to  be  jiaid  till  the  whole  I 
Church  pro|)erty  was  confiscated  and  expended.'’ 

No  popular  insurrection,  in  truth,  can  take  place 
without  stirring  up  all  the  dregs  of  society ; all  the 
turbulent,  the  designing,  the  political  and  religious 
fanatics,  are  then  in  their  element.  Among  the  first 
acts  of  the  rebels  was  to  break  open  the  gaols.  From 
the  prison  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  came  forth 
John  Ball,  who,  years  before  Wycliffe  Iiad  been  heard 
of,  had  promulgated  among  the  humblest  classes  the 
wildest  levelling  doctrines.  He  was  a religious  dema- 
gogue of  the  lowest  order ; his  tenets  are  contained  in 
the  old  popular  rhyme,  “ When  Adam  delved  and  Eve 
span,  Where  was  then  the  gentleman  ? ” He  had  been 
seized  and  imprisoned ; imprisonment  was  not  likely  to 

* Knighton.  Read  the  account  of  enecnieii. 

Sudbury's  death  iu  Godwin.  He  was  ^ Walsingham.  He  was  a monk  of 
n man  of  gitat  eloquence,  and  died,  St.  Alban’s.  His  account  of  the  I'evolt 
it  is  said,  imploring  panioD  on  his  | against  the  abbot  is  prolix  and  curious. 
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soften  his  fierce  temper.  His  release  by  a violent  and 
victorious  mob  of  peasants  would  ofier  too  tempting 
opportunities  for  vengeance  on  his  persecutors,®  and 
stimulate  and  seem  to  justify  the  propagation  of  his 
tenets  to  the  utmost."*  Nor  was  John  alone;  there 
were  others  who  mingled  up  doctrines  of  social  and 
religious  anarchy.  The  confession  of  Jack  Straw  is 
that  of  one  of  the  Fraticelli.  Ho  looked  forward  to  the 
glorious  time  when  the  Mendicants  should  possess 
the  whole  earth.®  Walsingham  accuses  the  Men^cants 
as  one  of  the  great  causes  of  the  insurrection.  Jack 
Straw’s  confession  was  obtained  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
London,  who  promised  not  pardon,  but  to  pay  for 
masses  for  his  soul : he  was  joined  in  this  posthumous 
benevolence  by  other  charitable  citizens. 

This  insurrection,  nevertheless,  had  two  fatal  conse- 
quences to  Wycliffe  and  to  his  tenets.  All  ESectoon 
reformers,  even  the  wisest  and  most  moderate, 
must  make  up  their  minds  to  bear  the  odium  of  the 
exaggeration  of  their  own  opinions.  No  religious  or 
social  innovation  can  be  without  its  danger.  It  is  the 
one  profound  and  difficult  question  whether  mankind  is 
to  linger  on  in  any  depth  of  darkness,  ignorance,  op- 
pression, rather  than  undergo  that  danger.  Wycliffe’s 
enemies  of  course  denounced  John  Ball  as  his  par- 

‘ Knighton  sayfi  that  fiorae  proposed  I ^ There  is  on  inhibition  by  Arch* 
to  make  John  Ball  their  Archbishop  bishop  Islip  against  the  Mendicants, 
of  Canterbury.  Was  John  Ball  pre-  I issued  at  the  same  time  with  that 
sent  at  the  beheading  of  Sudbury,  and  ' against  John  Ball.— ^Wilkins,  iii.  64, 
so  wreaking  vengeance  for  hU  impri-j  5,  A.D.  1306.  There  Is  another  de- 
sonroent?  Compare  the  aiTount  of ! nunciation  of  John  Ball  by  Archbishop 
John  Ball  in  Lewis,  p.  223,  &c.  A Sudbury,  April  21,1381. 

ONifession  was  extorted  from  John  | ‘ **  Soli  McndicanU>s  vixisseot  in 

Ball  that  he  hail  been  two  years  a tcrr&.**  Sec  Petition  of  the  Four 
disciple  of  WycHtTe. — Fasciculi  Ziza- 1 Orders  to  John  of  Gaunt,  F.  Z,  i«, 
nioniro,  p.  273.  I p.  292. 
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tisan.'  Between  the  two  men  there  waa  no  connexion, 
less  sympathy.  With  Wychffe  religion  was  the  sole,  ex- 
clusive, ultimate  aim  ; with  the  wilder  insurgent  teachers 
the  religious  was  but  one  part  of  a wide,  universal, 
social,  political  revolution.  But  those  to  whom  all  in- 
novation is  dangerous,  naturally  and  without  dishonesty 
refhse  to  discriminate  between  the  darker  and  lighter 
shades,  the  anarchic  and  the  Christian  points,  in  the 
destructive  doctrines  which  threaten  their  power,  influ- 
ence, interest,  rank,  authority.  To  them  every  opponent 
in  religious  matters  is  a blasphemer,  a Jieretic ; in  civil, 
a demagogue  and  an  anarchist. 

But  it  was  not  this  general  suspicion  and  jealousy 
alone  which  darkened  the  minds  of  the  clergy,  and 
\vrought  them  up  to  keener  vigilance  against  the  doc- 
trines of  Wyclifle.  To  the  murdered  Simon  Sudbury, 
who  seems  to  have  been  more  gentle  and  moderate  in 
his  ecclesiastic  rule,*  succeeded  the  high-bom  and  High- 
courirraiy  Church  Prelate,  William  Courtenay,  before 
Archbi.hop.  WycliflTe  had  already  twice  appeared, 

and  twice  defied  or  escaped  prosecution.  Courtenay, 
with  the  indignation  and  terror  excited  by  the  terrible 
sight  of  his  predecessor’s  headless  trunk,  was  least  likely 
to  draw  these  just,  no  doubt,  but  not  clearly  discernible, 
distinctions  between  the  opponents  of  authority.  With 
his  birth,  education,  position,  haughty  temper,  all  resist- 
ance to  ecclesiastical  superiority  w’as  rebellion,  sacrilege, 
impiety.  The  first  act  of  Courtenay  was  to  summon  a 
Synod  to  deliberate  and  determine  on  the  measures  to 


* Conj|«re  p.  221.  The 

good  son.se  of  his  obtiervations  is  tnAi  rcd 
by  his  ooni'M  language, 

* Sudbury  appeai-s  to  have  been 
tanly  and  irresolute,  if  not  unwilling, 


In  his  prosecution  of  WycliiTc  and  his 
doctrintv.  His  death  was  by  some 
attributed  to  h»  guilty  laxity  in  this 
prosecution. 
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be  taken  concerning  certain  strange  and  dangerous 
opinions  widely  prevalent,  as  well  among  the  Nobility 
as  among  the  Commons  of  the  realm.''  The  Synod  met 
(a  dire  and  significant  omen),  not  at  St  Paul’s  or  Lam- 
beth, but  at  the  Grey  Friars  (Mendicants)  in  London. 
There  assembled  eight  Bisliops,  fourteen  Doctors  of  Civil 
and  Canon  Law,  six  Bachelors  of  Divinity,  four  Monks, 
fifteen  Mendicants  (three  of  these  Dominicans,  four 
Minorites,  four  Augustinians,  four  Carmelites).'  Hardly 
had  the  Synod  taken  its  seat,  when  an  earthquake  shook 
the  Metropolis.^  The  affrighted  Synod  trembled  at  this 
protest  of  Heaven  at  their  proceedings.  Courtenay,  with 
no  less  promptitude  than  courage,  turned  it  to  a favour- 
able prognostic.  “ The  earth  was  throwing  off  its  noxious 
vapours,  that  the  Church  might  appear  in  her  perfect 
purity.”  'Iwenty-four  articles  were  gathered  out  of  the 
writings  of  Wyclifie,  ten  condemned  after  three  days’ 
debate  as  heretical,  the  rest  as  erroneous.  Among  the 
heretical  tenets  were  the  denial  of  Transubstantiation  ; 
the  assertion  that  the  Sacraments  administered  by  a 
priest  in  mortal  sin  were  null ; rejection  of  all  confession 
but  to  God ; a reprobate  Pope  had  no  spiritual  power, 
only  that  conferred  by  Cmsar;  there  was  no  lawful 
Pope  after  Urban  VI.;  all  Churches  were  to  live  like 
the  Greeks,  under  their  own  laws ; ecclesiastics  were 
not  to  hold  temporal  possessions.  One  tenet  ascribed 
to  Wycliffe  was  that  G^  ought  to  obey  the  devil ! The 

LotKion.  Wright,  Political  Songs, 
pp.  253,  263.  There  arc  other  rc- 
mai’kable  poems  for  anti  against  the 
Lollards. 

^ Wycliffe  himself  compared  this 
earthquake  to  that  at  the  time  of  the 
Crucifixion.  Coufessio,  apud  Vaughan, 
ii.  vii.  Appendix. 


^ Wyclifie  asserts  that  the  Bishops 
of  old  took  part  again.^t  the  mendi- 
cants, now  **  Henxl  and  Pibte  h.ave 
come  together,” — Fasdc,  Zixan,  p.  284. 

the  names  in  Fox,  p.  568. 
The  names  in  Fox  and  the  Fasciculi  ( 
arc  somewhat  difierent.  See  also  the 

fiiriniK  Ttalla/t  nn  ft( 
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erroneous  doctrines  from  which,  with  some  specious 
loyalty,  it  was  dexterously  endeavoured  to  show  Wycliffe 
an  enemy  to  temporal  as  to  ecclesiastical  authority,  were  ; 
that  a Prelate  who  excommunicated  a jierson  whom  he 
did  not  know  to  be  really  excommunicate,  was  himself 
excommunicate ; that  it  is  treason  to  God  and  the  King 
to  excommunicato  a person  who  has  appealed  to  the 
King ; that  those  who  cease  to  preach,  because  excom- 
municated by  priests,  are  excommunicate,  and  liable  to 
answer  in  the  Day  of  Judgement ; that  a Lonl  is  no 
Lord,  a Prelate  no  Prelate,  while  in  mortal  sin ; that 
temporal  Lords  might  take  away  temporal  goods  from 
delinquent  ecclesiastics,  and  the  people  might  aid  in 
this;  that  tithes  are  alms  to  be  granted  to  whom  we 
will.  The  last  article  condemns  altogether  the  religious 
Orders,  especially  the  Mendicants : “ He  who  gives  alms 
to  a Mendicant  is  excommunicate.” 

Archbishop  Courtenay  determined  to  give  these  de- 
crees the  most  imposing  solemnity.  A great  procession 
of  clergy  and  laity  walked  barefoot  to  St.  Paul’s  to  hear 
a sermon  by  a Carmelite  F riar.  Strong  measures  were 
taken  to  suppress  the  Preachers.  An  act  was  passed  by 
the  Ix)rds,  and  promulgated  by  the  King  (the  first 
statute  of  heresy  passed  in  the  realm),  commanding  the 
apprehension  of  all  the  Preachers,  with  their  maintainers 
and  abettors,  and  their  committal  to  prison,  tliat  they 
might  answer  in  the  Bishops’  Courts.  But  Oxford  was 
still  the  centre  of  Wycliffe’s  influence.  A Carmelite, 
Peter  Stokes,  no  doubt  esteemed  the  most  eloquent 
preacher,  was  sent  down  to  confute  the  new  opinions.® 
Peter  Stokes  preached  in  an  empty  church,  while  the 

Article  V'll.  I/ewls,  ch.  vi,  p.  i Fasciculi  Zisaniorum,  p.  275,  8ee 
107,9.  WilkiDs,  Concilia,  iii.  p.  157. 1 Courtenay’s  Letter  to  Stokca,  and 
Comjiflre  on  this  Mr.  Shirley,  p.  13;  I .Stoke$>'a  L<?tter,  p,  300. 


I 
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scholars  crowded  around  the  University  pulpit,  where 
Nicolas  Hereford  the  Vice-Chancellor,  and  Pliilip  Ky- 
pington,  openly  maintained  the  doctrines  of  WycUffe. 
The  Chancellor,  Peter  Kigge,  notoriously,  if  not  openly, 
favoured  his  cause.  He  answered  the  Archbishop’s  man- 
date to  search  the  Colleges  and  Halls,  and  to  force  all 
who  held  such  opinions  to  retract,  tliat  it  was  as  much 
as  Ids  life  was  worth.  “ Is  then  the  University,”  an- 
swered Courtenay,  “ such  a fautor  of  heresy  that  Catho- 
lic truths  cannot  be  asserted  in  her  walls  ?”  " Courtenay 
assumed  the  ofiSce  and  title  of  Grand  Inquisitor.  The 
Synod  met  again.  The  Chancellor,  Peter  Iligge,  and 
Brightwell,  a Doctor  of  Divudty,  appearetl.®  Nico- 
las Hereford  and  Pliilip  Eypiiigton  were  compelled  or 
permitted  to  recant,”  but  their  recantation  was  held 
evasive  and  unsatisfactory.  They  were  publicly  excom- 
municated at  St.  Paul’s.  They  fled  to  implore  the  pro- 
tection of  tlie  Duke  of  Lancaster.  John  of  Gaunt 
coldly  recommended  them  to  submit  to  their  superiors. 
Rypington  afterwards  absolutely  disowned  WyclLffe  and 
his  tenets.  His  apostasy  was  rewarded  by  the  Bishopric 
of  Liucolu.  He  became,  like  most  apostates,  a violent 
persecutor  of  his  old  opinions.  He  died  a Cardinal. 
Nicolas  Hereford  is  said  boldly  to  have  gone  to  Borne 
to  defend  the  opinions  of  Wycliffe ; there  he  was  im- 
prisoned, and  died  a monk.'*  Wycliffe  himself  appears 


® Lewis,  p.  115.  DocumentA,No.34. 
Compare  F.  Z.,  p.  306.  One  of  the 
charges  against  the  Chancellor  was  his 
naming  Hereford  to  preach  the  English 
Sermon  before  the  University  on 
Ascension  Day.  I 

® Rigge  and  Drightwcll  before  the , 
synod  at  Lambeth,  June  12.  | 

P Another  Synod,  Juno  18.  Here  | 


Hereford  and  Kypington  demand, 
Ashton  refuses,  delay.  They  sent  in 
their  answers  June  20.  These  were 
declared  insufficient,  heretical,  de* 
(^ptiYc.  They  were  excommunicated 
July  13.  Same  day  was  issued  the 
King’s  Edict  to  Oxford. 

Vet  he  appears,  if  there  is  not 
some  mistake  or  confusion,  to  have 
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neither  at  Oxford  nor  at  Lambeth.  He  ia  cited,  but 
no  notice  is  taken  of  his  contumacy.  Perhaps  he  was 
suffering  under  his  first  attack  of  palsy,  expected  to  be 
mortal : he  was  believed  indeed  to  be  at  the  point  of 
death.  “ I shall  not  die,”  he  said,  “ but  live  and  declare 
the  works  of  the  Friars.” 

In  a few  months  he  is  not  only  denouncing  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  Grey  Friars  in  London,  and  haughtily  casting 
back  the  calumny  that  he  taught  “ God  should  obey  the 
devil he  proceeds  to  a bolder  measiu%.  He  presents 
a j)etition  to  the  King  and  Parliament  that  he  may 
assort  and  maintain  the  articles  contained  in  his  writings, 
and  proved  by  authority  and  reason  to  be  the  Christian 
faith ; that  all  persons,  now  bound  by  vows  of  religion, 
may  follow,  instead  thereof,  the  more  perfect  law  of 
Christ ; that  tithes  bo  bestowed,  according  to  their  pro- 
per use,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor ; tliat  Christ’s 
own  dotdrine  of  the  Eucharist  be  publicly  taught ; that 
neither  King  nor  kingdom  obey  any  See  or  Prolate  fur- 
ther than  their  obedience  be  grounded  ou  Scripture ; 
that  no  money  be  sent  out  of  the  realm  to  the  Court  of 
Home  or  of  Avignon,  imless  proved  by  Scripture  to  be 
due ; that  no  Cardinal  or  foreigner  hold  preferment  in 
England;  that  if  a Bishop  or  Curate  be  notoriously 
guilty  of  contempt  of  God,  the  King  should  confiscate 
his  temporalities ; that  no  Bishop  or  Curate  should  be 
enslaved  to  secular  office ; that  no  one  should  be  im- 
prisoned on  account  of  excommimication.' 

Danger  seemed  to  be  gathering  around  Wycliffe,  but 
Wycliffe  shrunk  not  from  danger.  The  Parliament  was 

assented  at  Hereford  to  the  peraecution  ' 267,  fic. 

of  Walter  Brute.  Compare  the  whole  I * The  petition  may  be  read  in  its 
article  on  Hereford,  ns  well  ns  on  ' main  articles  in  Vaughan,  ii.  97.  It 
Rypington  nod  Aahton. — Lewis,  p.  \ was  piloted  by  Lh*.  James,  1608. 
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Bummoned  to  Oxford ; the  Convooation,  as  of  course,  ac- 
companied the  Session  of  Parliament ; a collision 
of  mortal  strife  seemed  inevitable.  The  Duke 
of  Ijkncaster,  though  Wycliffite  in  all  that  concerned 
the  limitation  of  the  power  and  wealth  of  the  hierarchy, 
urged  the  Heformer  to  submit  to  his  spiritual  superiors 
in  matters  purely  spiritual.  Convocation  was  afraid  to 
stir  those  questions  which  concerned  the  wealth  of  the 
hierarchy,  the  Papal  taxation,  and  other  Papal  privi- 
leges. Parliament  respected  the  exclusive  right  of  Con- 
vocation to  judge  on  points  of  doctrine.  Wycliffe  was 
called  to  answer,  but,  as  it  were  by  common  consent,  on 
one  doctrine  alone — that  of  the  Eucharist. 

Wycliffe,  at  Lutterworth  and  in  the  villages  around^ 
before  the  people,  was  the  plain,  bold,  vernacular 
preacher ; at  Oxford,  before  the  Convocation,  he  was  a 
school  divine  of  acutenesf),  subtlety,  and  logical  versa- 
tility, in  which  he  was  perhaps  tlie  greatest  and  most 
experienced  master  in  the  University.  We  may  imagine 
that  among  the  Prelates  (the  liigh-bom  Primate  the 
Bishops  of  London,  Norwich,  Worcester,  Lincoln,  Samm, 
Hereford,  the  Chancellor  of  the  University,  a host  of 
Doctors),  though  some  may  have  been,  few  were  men  of 
profound  learning.  The  greater  number  must  have 
found  themselves  fairly  caught  in  the  meshes  of  Wy- 
cliffe’s  metaphysic  web ; at  one  moment  hearing  words 
which  sounded  like  the  most  rigid  orthodoxy,  at  another 
trembling  at  nice  distinctions  which  seemed  to  threaten 
the  most  fatal  consequences.  So  completely  does 
Wycliffe  seem  to  have  perplexed  and  bewildered  hi.s 
auditory,  that  of  the  monastic  historians  one  boasts  of 
his  speech  as  a humble  recantation ; one  as  a bold  con- 
futation of  the  Doctors  of  the  Second  Millenary  period 
of  the  Church,  of  all  who  had  taught,  after  Transubstan- 
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tiation,  in  its  most  materialistic  form,  had  become  a 
doctrine  of  the  Church ; as  an  assertion  of  the  tenets 
of  Berengar  of  Tours.*  Nor  can  Wycliffe  himself  be 
fairly  charged  with  insincerity,  disingenuousness,  or 
even  politic  art.  His  view  of  the  Eucharist  is  singu- 
larly consistent,  as  much  so  as  may  be  on  so  abstruse 
a subject.  He  is  throughout  labouring  to  reconcile  a 
Real  Presence  with  the  rejection  of  the  grosser  Tran- 
substantiation.  The  Eucharist  is  Christ’s  Body  and 
Blood  spiritually,  sacramentally ; but  the  bread  and  wine 
are  not  annihilated  by  transmutation.  They  co-exist, 
though  to  the  mind  of  the  believer  the  elements 
are  virtually  the  veritable  Body  and  Blood  of  the  Re- 
deemer.* 

That  he  was  condemned  by  such  a Court  was  matter 
of  course.  The  condemnation  was  publicly  promulgated 
in  the  school  of  the  Augustinian  Monks.  Wycliffe  was 
sitting  in  his  chair  as  Professor,  and  holding,  in  acade- 
mic phrase,  his  Determinations'*  on  the  other  side.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  confounded  by  his  condemnation. 
He  might  well  be  somewhat  appalled : all  his  followers 
— even  Ashton,  who  till  now  had  adhered  to  him — had 
been  reconciled  or  consented  to  reconciliation.'  Lan- 
caster advised  submission.  But  he  soon  resumed  his 
intrepidity ; he  appealed,  to  their  indignation,  not  to  the 
spiritual  but  to  the  temporal  authority ; not  to  the  Pope 


• Knighton.  Walsingham,  p.  283,  e*t  audit4  condemnatione."  From  the 

* Apud  Vaughan,  Appendix,  vols.ii. ' oiBcial  report,  Wilkio-s  iii,  176.  See 
vi.  and  rii.  WyclitTc  naaerts  that  a , the  condemnatioD  by  the  Chancellor 
third  part  of  the  Clergy  believed  with  , of  the  University,  William  Uerton. 
him,  and  would  die  for  their  belief.  I S|>elmaD,  Concilia,  ii.  627.  Kascioiili 

■ “ Tota  pnedicta  condemnatio  pro-  j Zizaniorum,  p.  100. 
mulgata  est  pubiic^in  scholis  Augusti>  | * Kypington  was  reconcile*!  Oct.  30; 

nienaium,  i(»o  sedente  in  cathedrA,  et  Ashton,  Dec.  27 ; Laurence  Bedeman, 
determinantccontrarium.  Sedconfusus  earlier. 
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but  to  the  King.*  Lancaster  in  vain  urged  him  to  yield  ; 
he  refused  with  calm  pertinacity : “ On  this  point  all 
have  erred  but  llerengarius.” 

Wycliffe  retired  unmolested  to  Lutterworth : no  one 
can  doubt  that  he  would  have  shown  the  daunt-  w^ciiff« 
lessness  of  a martyr.  Hut  there  was  as  yet  no  wonii. 
statute  in  England  for  the  burning  of  heretics : no  officer, 
without  legal  warrant,  would  have  obeyed,  as  in  other 
countries,  the  mandate  of  the  Church.  His  adversaries 
were  too  wise  or  too  timid  to  urge  extreme  measures, 
such  as  imprisonment  It  is  extremely  doubtful  whether 
Lancaster  and  the  Parliament  would  have  consented  to 
any  act  of  rigour,  and  the  Primate  would  not  unnei'cs- 
sarily  submit  to  the  refusal  of  the  secular  power  to 
execute  his  warrant:  his  own  person  had  not  been 
safe.  Perhaps  there  was  a tacit  understanding  tliat 
Wycliffe  should  leave  Oxford,  the  most  dangerous  field 
of  his  influence. 

In  the  two  years’  interval  between  the  appearance  of 
Wycliffe  before  the  Convocation  in  Oxford  and  his 
death,  an  event  occurred  not  likely  with  the  thoughtful, 
or  with  those  whose  reverence  for  the  Pope  and  the 
hierarchy  was  already  shaken,  to  impair  the  cause  of 
the  Ileformers.  If  the  followers  of  Wycliffe  gradually 
surrendered  themselves  to  a fanatic  madness,  and  be- 
came more  and  more  daringly  and  insultingly  hos- 
tile to  the  Clergy,  the  Clergy  might  seem  under  a 
judicial  determination  to  justify  those  worst  extrava- 
gances of  hatred. 


■ **  Vol«ii8  per  hoc  u proteg«re  j to  have  appealed  **  ad  secnlare  bra- 
regali  potestate  quod  noo  premeretur  i chiuxn.'*  They  compare  him  to  Ariaa. 
vel  eccIesiaaticA  poteetate.’* — Iq  the  Peter  Stokes,  the  Carmelite,  had  dow 
report  of  the  twelve  judges  appointed  become  iavolved  in  heresy, 
to  examine  into  his  opinions,  he  is  said  I 
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Just  at  the  time  when  the  Schism  had  shaken  the 
CrnMAr  oi  PapAcy  to  its  base,  and  Wycliffe  had  denounced 
Pbpe.  both  Popes  alike  as  Antichrist,'  and  had  found 
strong  sympathy  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men ; when 
the  malappropriation  of  the  vast  revenues  of  the  Church, 
wliich  were  asserted  to  be  the  patrimony  of  the  poor, 
had  been  declared  in  many  quarters  to  demand  their 
confiscation  for  the  public  good ; when  the  people  had 
been  abused  by  the  fond  but  captivating  notion  that  by 
such  measures  they  might  be  relieved  for  ever  from  the 
burthen  of  taxation ; when  motions  were  entertained  in 
the  English  Parliament  to  expel  churchmen  even  from 
the  more  peaceful  functions  in  the  state ; and,  indeed, 
in  some  quarters  notions  of  the  unlawfulness  of  war 
were  beginning  to  dawn : for  the  first  time  a holy  civil 
war  is  proclaimed  in  Christendom,  especially  in  England, 
the  seat  of  these  new  opinions ; a war  of  Pope  against 
Pope.  The  Pontiflf  of  Rome  promulgates  a crusade 
against  the  Pontiflf  of  Avignon.  A BLshop  (Norwich)  is 
at  the  head  of  the  English  host.  Public  prayers  are  put 
up,  by  order  of  the  Primate,  in  every  church  of  the 
realm,  for  the  success  of  the  expedition  into  Flanders. 
The  Bishops  and  the  Clergy  are  called  on  by  the  Arch- 
bishop to  enforce  upon  their  flocks  the  duty  of  contri- 
bution to  this  sacred  purpose.  Money,  jewels,  property 
of  all  kinds,  are  lavishly  brought  in,  or  rigidly  extorted ; 
it  is  declared  meritorious  to  fight  for  the  faith,  glorious 
to  combat  for  the  Lord.  The  same  indulgences  are 
granted  as  to  Crusaders  to  the  Holy  Land.' 

f WjcliO'c  wax  more  inclined  to  Jexiui  Climtus/'  It  enlarges  on  the 
Urban  VI. — See  l.«wiR,  p.  120,  note.  blessings  of  peace,  and  goex  on  : “Quam 

* The  preamble  to  the  Archbishop’s  mcritorium  sit  ptignnrc  pro  tide;  quom> 
miuKhtlc  for  public  prayers  throughout  que  decorum  pugiutre  pro  Domino.** 
the  realm  begins  with  **  Hex  padheus,  Courtenay’s  own  words  ! 
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Spencer,  the  yonnfr  and  martial  Bishop  of  Norwich, 
had  distinguishc<l  himself  during  the  peasant  insurrection 
in  Norfolk.*  At  the  head  of  eight  lances  and  a few 
archers,  he  had  boldly  arrested  one  of  the  ringleaders. 
A few  knights  gathered  round  him.  Armed  from  liead 
to  foot,  with  a huge  two-handed  sword,  he  attacked  an 
immense  rabble,  hewed  them  down,  put  the  rest  to  flight, 
seized  the  captain,  a dyer  of  Norwich,  and  reduced  his 
diocese  to  peace  by  these  %ictories,  and  by  remorseless 
executions.  Tliis  same  Bishop  set  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  crusade.  The  powers  entrusted  to  him  by  the 
Pope  were  enormous ; he  had  full  Papal  authority.  He 
addressed  all  the  parish  priests  in  the  province  of  York, 
urging  them  to  compel  contributions  by  everj'  means, 
by  confessions,  by  indulgences.  Parliament  murmured 
that  such  a vast  array  of  the  king’s  forces  should  be  sent 
out  of  the  realm  under  so  inexperienced  a general : but 
Hugh  Calverly,  and  some  of  the  old  soldiers  of  the  French 
wars,  scnipled  not  to  serve  under  the  mitred  captain.’’ 

But  after  all,  the  issue  of  the  expedition,  at  first  suc- 
cessful, was  in  the  end  a.s  shameful  and  disastrous  as  it 
was  insulting  to  all  sound  religious  feeling.  The  cru- 
sadei’s  took  Gravelines,  they  took  Dunkirk;  and  tins 
army  of  the  Pope,  headed  by  a Christian  Bishop,  in  a 
war  wM'alled  religious,  surpassed  the  ordinary  inhu- 
manity of  the  times.  Men,  women,  and  children,  were 


• Spencer  figures  nmotig  the  dis- 
tinguishes! Henrys  in  Capgrave’s  Liber 
de  Henrida,  There  are  some  enriona 
incidents  aitout  his  supprea^ion  of  the 
rebellion  in  Norfolk.  But  cren  Cap- 
grave,  the  .'irdeut  admirer  of  Spencer, 
is  obiiget!  to  enter  into  an  npoI<^tic 
discussion  about  Bi^ht>ps  bearing  arms. 
The  Fleming’s  ai'*  wretched  schi.smatios. 

VOL.  VIII. 


This  passage  hjid  been  pnnted  in 
Wh.Titon’s  Anglia  Snera. 

^ See  in  the  Close  Rolls  (edited  by 
Mr.  Devon)  the  issue  of  money  for 
.Spencer’s  crusade  by  thehan«Lsof  John 
Thilpot,  for  wages  in  the  war,  and  j 

ri'warti  for  2500  men>ot>aims  and  j 

2500  archers  62dfi/.  13s.  4d,— 0th  | 

ymr  of  Richard  II.,  1.385.  | 

B i 
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hewn  to  pieces  in  one  vast  massacre.  After  these  first 
successes  the  London  apprentices,  and  the  villeins 
throughout  the  kingdom,  were  seized  with  a crusading 
ardour.  They  mounted  white  cloaks,  with  red  crosses 
on  their  shoulders,  red  scabbards  to  tlieir  swords,  and 
marched  oflf  defying  their  masters.'  Many  religious, 
monks  and  friars,  followed  their  example."  The  cru- 
saders had  neither  the  pride  nor  consolation  of  per- 
manent success,  The  army  of  Spencer  returned  as 
ingloriously  as  it  had  conducted  itself  atrociously.  He 
had  00,000  men,  besides  auxiliaries  from  Ghent.  Before 
Ypres  ho  failed  shamefully.  At  the  first  approach  of 
the  French  army  he  withdrew  to  Gravelincs,  and  was 
glad  to  buy  a safe  retreat  by  the  surrender  of  the 
town.' 

On  Innocents’  Day,  two  years  after  the  condemnation 
at  Oxford,  during  the  celebration  of  the  Maas  in  the 
church  of  Lutterworth,  Wyclifib  was  struck  again  Mth 
paralysis.  He  died  on  the  last  day  of  the  year.  In 
the  suddenness  of  his  death,  in  the  day  of  his  deatli,  in 
the  fearful  distortions  which  usually  accompany  that 
kind  of  death,  nothing  was  lost  upon  his  adversaries, 
who  of  course  held  him  to  be  a victim  of  Divine  wrath. 
Ho  died,  it  was  said,  on  the  day  of  St.  Silvester  : to  the 
memory  of  that  Saint,  as  the  fatal  receiver  of  the  dona- 


« John  Philpot»  the  mngnifioent 
^layor  of  I.ondoD,  had  raised  1000 
mcn>at'aiTns  at  his  own  expense.  He 
took  great  interest  in  the  Bishop’s 
expodition,  and  kept  ship*  to  give  these 
volunteers  free  passage. 

Of  these  religious,  saya  Walsing-  i 
ham,  it  was  **  in  magnum  per»onaruin 
su.irum  dcdecus  et  detrimenium,  quia 
non  propter  Jesum  Christum  pei-e- 
grinare  decreremnt  sad  ut  oatham 


mundtimque  videant.**— I*.  301. 

• At  a later  period,  when  the  Lol- 
lards, by  preaching  ^inst  pilgrimages, 
endangered  the  interests  of  our  Lady 
of  Wulsingham,  Bishop  Spencer  swore 
that  if  any  of  Wyclifle's  preachers 
came  into  his  diocese,  he  would  burn 
or  behead  him.  **  Faith  and  religion 
remained  inTioIate  in  the  diocese  of 
Norwich.’* — Walsingham,  S41. 
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1 tion  of  Constantine,  he  had  ever  been  implacably  hostile. 

! By  another  account  he  died  on  the  day  of  St,  Thonia.s  of  j 

I Canterbury : he  was  struck  while  impiously  inveighing  I 

I against  that  Martyr  of  the  Church.' 

1 Yet  Wyclifi’c,  though  the  object  of  the  bitterest  hatred,  i 

even  in  his  own  day  awed  liis  most  violent  antagonists 
I into  something  approaching  to  admiration.  His  au.stero  : 

I exemplary  life  has  defied  even  calumny:  his  vigorous  j 

j incessant  efforts  to  reduce  the  whole  clergy  to  primitive  | 

I poverty,  have  provoked  no  retort  as  to  his  own  pride,  j 

self-interest,  or  indulgence,  inconsistent  with  his  earnest  i 

I severity.  His  industry,  even  in  those  laborious  days,  | 

, was  astonishing.  The  number  of  his  books,  mostly  in-  | 

I deed  brief  tracts,  baffles  calculation.  Two  hundred  are 
said  to  have  been  burned  in  Bohemia.  How  mu('h  of 
I the  translation  of  the  Scripture  he  executed  himself,  is 

I not  precisely  known ; but  even  if  in  parts  only  superin-  ■ 

j tended,  it  was  a prodigious  achievement  for  one  man,  so  ' 

deeply  involved  as  he  was  in  polemic  w'arfare  with  the 
hierarchy,  the  monks,  and  the  Mendicant  Orders."  He 
I was  acknowledged  to  bo  a consummate  master  in  the 
I dialectics  of  the  Schools : he  was  the  pride,  as  well  as 

j the  terror  of  Oxford.  “He  was  second  to  none,”  so 

writes  a monk,  “ in  philosophy ; in  the  discipline  of  the  ; 

j Schools,  incomparable.” In  this,  indeed,  appear  at  once  j 

1 his  strength,  and  the  source  of  the  apparent  coutradic-  , 

i tions  in  the  style  and  matter  of  his  writings.  Wycliffe  I 

was  a subtle  schoolman,  and  a popular  reh'gious  pam-  I 
phleteer.  Ho  addressed  the  students  of  the  University 


^ WaUingbam,  p,  312.  The  hi»*  j was  the  Kverlusting  Gospel  of  Joachim 
toriao  coD&tgm  him  to  the  companion- ' and  John  Peter  Oliva  which  they  wei-e 
»hip  of  Cain.  publishing.  Was  this  ignorance  or 

( The  roost  curious  charge  against  malice? 
the  translators  of  the  Bible  U that  it ' ^ Knighton. 
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in  the  language  and  in  the  logic  of  their  schools ; he 
addressed  the  vulgar,  which  included  no  doubt  the  whole 
laity  and  a vast  number  of  the  parochial  clergy,  in  the 
simplest  and  most  homely  vernacular  phrase.  Hence  he 
is,  as  it  were,  two  writers : his  Latin  is  dry,  argu- 
mentative, syllogistic,  abstruse,  obscure:  his  Engli.sh 
rude,  coarse,  but  clear,  emphatic,  brief,  vehement ; with 
short  stinging  sentences,  and  perpetual  hard  antitliesis.' 

His  life  shows  that  his  religious  views  wore  progi-essive. 
His  ideal  was  the  restoration  of  the  pure  moral  and 
religious  supremacy  to  religion.  This  was  the  secret, 
the  vital  principle  of  his  anti-sacerdotalism,  of  his  per- 
tinacious enmity  to  the  wliole  hierarchical  system  of  his 
day.  That  the  caste  of  the  Clergy  was  then  discharging 
its  lofty  moral  and  religious  mission,  was  denied  by  every 
pure  and  holy  mind  of  the  time ; the  charge  was  ad- 
mittetl  by  all  the  wise,  even  by  (Councils.  The  cause 
of  all  this  evil,  Wycliffe,  like  many  others,  saw  in  their 
exorbitant  wealth.  He  could  not  but  contrast  with  the 
primitive  poverty  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles,  that  wealth, 
whether  in  estates  held  by  those  whom  he  called  “ jx>8- 
sessioners,”  the  tithes  exacted  from  the  whole  realm, 
and  all  which  was  extorted,  chiefly  in  kind,  by  the  sturdy 
beggars  among  the  Mendicants.  The  Clergy  had  a 
rigid  to  a frugal,  hospitable  maintenance,  but  no  more. 
Tliis  wealth  was  at  once  held  by  a false  tenure,  being 
the  jtatrimony  of  the  poor,  and  was  forfeited  by  misuse, 
and  by  the  neglect  and  non-performance  of  the  conditions 
on  which  it  was  held.  It  was  therefore  not  merely  law- 
ful, it  was  the  bounden  duty  of  the  State,  of  the  King, 
or  the  Emperor,  to  confiscate  the  whole  of  these  escheated 


> See,  for  intitance,  the  long  passage  in  the  tract  "Antichiist  and  his 
Mevnie/*  pnHi.«hed  by  I>r.  Todd  of' Dublin. 
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riches ; it  wn.s  the  duty  of  every  one  to  refuse  tithe  to  a 
priest,  who,  according  to  his  notions,  did  not  discliargc 
his  duty  (Wycliffe  could  not  or  would  not  see  the  wide 
field  he  opened,  by  investing  fallible  and  interested  men 
with  this  judgement,  to  avarice,  and  bad  passions).  It 
was  a sin,  a sin  deserving  excommunication,  to  contribute 
to  the  rapacious  quests  of  the  3[endicants. 

Wycliffe  is  charged  with  holding  and  urging  in  the 
broadest  and  most  comprehensive  form,  what  is  called 
the  doctrine  of  dominion  founded  in  grace ; that  is,  that 
the  possession  of  anything  whatever,  even  of  a wife, 
dejiended  on  the  state  of  grace  in  which  a man  might 
be.  Wycliffe  no  doubt  maintained  in  theory,  that  all 
the  gifts  of  God  (God,  as  it  were,  the  One  gr(>at  feudal 
Suzerain),  and  of  Clu-ist,  on  account  of  his  original 
righteousness,^  were  held  on  the  condition  of  holiness."' 
But  I have  never  read,  nor  seen  adduced,  any  sentence 
of  his  writings,  in  which  he  urges  the  application  or 
enforcement  of  this  principle.  He  recognises  civil  pos- 
session as  something  totally  distinct,  as  a full  and  legal 
right.  This  notion  of  dominion  is  diametrically  opjwscd 
to  all  his  arguments  for  the  right  to  the  resumption  of 
ecclesiastical  property  by  the  State.  But  the  e<'clcsi- 
astics,  to  whose  possessions,  as  held  by  sinful  and  un- 
worthy men,  Wycliffe  remorselessly  applies  this  rule," 


^ **  Titulo  autem  ori^iuAHs  justitiic  | 
habuit  ('hrifttas  omnia  bona  muntli,  ut 
iuc|)0  (ieilarat  Aug^ustinus,  illo  titulo, 
vel  titulo  gratifG  justorum  xunt  omnia, 
ard  towji  ah  illo  titulo  civ  ilia  pnss*^io. 
Unde  Oiriistus  et  sui  Aposrtoli  sprrtA 
dominations  cirili,  fuernnt  de  liabita- 
tinne  piii-ft,  secundum  ilium  titulum 
contentati,”  &c.  &r.  See  the  whole 
curious  |ios<«ape  (strangely  misprinted) 


in  V''aughan.  H.  235.  Compare  too 
Mr.  .Shirl#*y<p.  Ixviii.)  who  has  arrived 
At  the  same  ('ondtLsion. 

» So  he  seems  to  interpret  the 
saints  shall  inherit  tl>e  earth.” 

■ “Si  Deus  domini  tcmporales 
poasunt  legitim^  ac  meritorid  auferre 
bonafortuna’  ab  ecclesiA  deliiiquenfe.*' — 
Fasciculi  Ziznniorum.  p.  248.  Compare 
251-2,  where**cxcomnmnicatio  propter 


i 
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had  the  sagacity  to  see  that  this  was  a logical  infer- 
ence, an  inference  which  Wycliflfe  himself  may,  in 
his  incautious  intrepidity,  not  always  have  avoided. 

They  argued  U[x>n,  refuted,  condemned  it,  as  if  it  were 
in  truth,  his  favourite,  fundamental  maxim.  A dema- 
gogue so  dangerous  to  their  order  must  be  made  out  a 
demagogue  dangerous  to  all  orders.  The  religious  re- 
former must  be  convicted  on  his  own  principles,  as  a i 

political  and  social  anarchist.  Nor  in  their  view  was  ! 

this  dilTieult,  hardly  dishonest.  Their  projierty,  they 
averred,  was  that  of  God,  or  at  least  of  his  Saints ; it 
boasted  a far  higher,  and  a more  sacred  title  than  civil  j 
possessions : to  despoil  them  was  sacrilege,  impiety,  the 
s]Kiliution  of  others  only  the  less  heinous  crime  of  rob-  ' 

bery  : one  was  an  outrage  on  the  divine,  the  other  but  j 

a breach  of  human  law.” 

'WyelifTo,  after  all,  was  not  merely  premature  as  a 
Reformer  of  Christianity,  he  was  incomplete  and  insuffi- 
cient. He  was  destructive  of  the  existing  system,  not 
reconstructive  of  a new  one.  In  the  tiianslation  of  the 
Latin  Scripture,  and  the  assertion  of  the  sole  authority 
of  Scripture,  he  had  laid  the  foundation,  but  he  had 
built  on  it  no  new  edifice.  He  had  swept  away  one  by 
one  almost  all  the  peculiar  tenets  of  mediaival  Latin 
Christianity,  pardons,  indulgences,  excommunications,  I 
absedutions,  pilgrimages ; he  had  condemned  images, 
at  least  of  the  Persons  of  the  Trinity  ; he  hud  rejected 
Transubstantiation.  But  Teutonic  Christianity  had  to  I 
await  more  tluin  two  centuries  and  a half  before  it 


Degationem  Uinjtoraliuin/’  is  no  excom- 
municatioii,  and  254>5.  Eccle&uutics 
(ubject  to  laj  tribunals. 

o This  i»  mnung  the  tingular  facta, 
which  nppear  from  the  refutation  by 


Woodford  (apud  Biown,  Faacicului), 
one  of  the  most  int»tnictire  documenta 
concerning  Wycliihstn.  Thia  was  the 
doctrine  also  of  Armachaiiua,  Fitx 
Kalph,  Archbishop  of  Armagh. 
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oftbred  a uew  system  of  doctrine  to  tlie  religious  neces- 
sities of  man.  Lutheranism,  Anglicanism,  Calvinism, 
are  forms  of  faith  ; from  WycUflism  it  would  bo  difficult, 
l>erhap6  impossible,  to  frame  a creed  like  that  of  Augs- 
burg, Articles  like  those  of  the  Church  of  England,  or 
even  those  of  W’estminstcr. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

The  Lollarda. 

Wycliffe  left  no  heir  to  his  authority  or  his  influence ; 

he  had  orf^aniscd  no  sect  But  his  opinions,  or 
some  of  his  opinions,  had  sunk  into  the  hearts 
of  multitudes.  Knighton  (but  Knighton  WTote  at  Lei- 
cester in  the  immediate  ncighbmu’hood  of  Wyclifle) 
declares,  in  his  bitterness,  that  every  second  man  you 
met  was  a Wyeliffite.  Under  the  vague  name  of  Lol- 
lards, they  were  everywhere  ; bound  togi'lher  by  no 
public,  as  far  as  is  known,  by  no  sin-ret  as.<oeiation  ; only 
by  common  sympathies  and  common  jealousy  of  the 
clergy.  Many  of  them  no  doubt  were  more,  many  less, 
than  Wyclitlites.  They  were  of  all  orders,  ranks,  clas-scs ; 
they  were  near,  and  even  on,  the  throne ; they  were  in 
the  baronial  castle,  in  the  city  among  the  sub.stantial 
burghers,  in  the  peasant’s  hut,  even  in  the  monastery. 
W’yclifib’s  own  personal  influence  had  cast  a s|)cll  over 
some  of  the  highest  personages  in  the  realm.  His  do<'- 
trincs  were  looked  on  with  favour  by  the  widow  of  the 
Black  Prince,  by  John  of  Gaunt,  above  all  by  the  Queen 
of  Richard  II.,  Anne  of  Bohemia.  The  Good  Queen 
.Vnne,*  as  she  was  popularly  called,  if  not  in  do<'trinc, 

rArliomeiit,  thoegh  its  populantr  rose 
no  doubt  much  out  of  iU  ntUichmeut 
to  tho  Black  Pnnc«;  the  “good'* 
Duke  Iluinphrey,  the  ndrci-sary  of 
Cardinal  Ueaufert,  who  hail  bi<eQ  the 


. * It  is  nn  obsermble  indiention  of 

{lopular  feeling  that  *•  good  " seems  to 
I be  the  especial  appellative  of  those 

j most  hostile  to  the  Clei^,  The 

t ‘good"  Queen  Anne;  the  “good"  | 
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in  the  foundation  of  her  doctrine,  reverence  for  the 
Scripture,  was  a WyclifHte.  She  had  the  Aj)neQn^.;n 
Gosjiels  at  leiist  in  Bohemian,  in  English,  and 
in  Latin.**  It  was  through  her  attendants  that  grow  up 
not  only  the  political,  but  the  close  and  intimate  re- 
ligious connexion  between  Bohemia  and  England. 
Tlu'ough  them  these  doctrines  passtnl  to  John  Huss 
and  Jerome  of  Prague.  Not  only  does  the  Council 
of  Constance  denounce  these  teachers  as  disciples  of 
Wyclifl'e;  in  repelling  and  anathematising  Wyclifl’e,  it 
assumes  that  it  is  repelling  and  anathematising  the 
Bohemian  Reformers.  An  Englishman,  Peter  Payne,' 
throughout  the  Hussite  War,  is  one  of  the  leaders  of 
religion,  one  of  the  great  authorities  of  the  Bohemian 
faith.  Among  the  WyclifBte  noblemen  the  Earl  of 
Salisbury  is  claimed  by  Fox,  and  branded  by  Widsing- 
ham  as  an  obstinate  and  shameless  Lollard,  a despiser 
of  images,  a scoffer  at  the  Sacrament8.“  His  fate  will 
ere  long  appear.  A list  of  ten  or  twelve  knights  of 
property  and  influence  has  been  preserved,  who  opeidy 
avowed  the  WyclifiSte  opinions : among  these  was  the 
hero  and  martyr  of  Lollardism,  Sir  John  Oldcastle, 
Lord  Cobham.'  London  was  their  stronghold.  The 


most  distinguished  genoial  in  the  Anti- 
Hussito  wars.  I suspect,  too,  some 
latent  connexion  between  the  Lollard 
party  and  Duke  Humphrey. 

**  Nobilis  regina  Angli®,  soror 
Capsaiis,  liabet  Evangelium,  in  linguA 
tripiici,  examtum,  scilicet  in  lingu& 
HohemidL,  TeutonicA,  et  IjitinA.*'  I [ 
translate  “ Teutonic^  **  English.  — I 
W’yeliffe,  apud  Lewis.  Anne  of  Bo-  I 
iieinia  died  1392. 

On  Peter  Payne,  Lewis,  p.  229. 
('ompare  Palacky,  Geschichte  Ton 


Bohmen,  especially  iii.  2,  p.  485. 

^ **  Lolnrdorum  fautor  in  tolA  vitA, 

' et  imaglnum  Tiiipensor,  contemptor 
I canonuin,  sacramentorumque  derl‘M>r," 
j • Seech,  x.,  I^ewis's  Life  of  Wvcliffe. 
* Sir  Thotnat;  I-atymer,  Sir  Lewis  Tllf. 
forde,  Sir  Johti  Peeche,  Sir  Richard 
Story,  Sir  Reginald  tie  Hylton,  Sir 
John  Trussel,  with  Dukes  and  Earls. 
Lewis  is  quoting  Knighton.  Lewis 
gives  an  account  of  these  men.  To 
thi'se  he  adds  (p.  242)  Sir  William 
Nevyll,  Sir  John  Clenbourn,  Sir  John 
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sober  and  wealthy  citizens  were  advancing  in  intelli- 
gence and  freedom,  jealous  no  doubt  of  the  riches  of 
the  clergy  gained  without  risk  or  labour,  and  spent  with 
splendour  and  ostentation  which  shamed  their  more 
homely  and  frugal  living.'  Nor  were  they  without 
active  proselytes  in  the  lower  and  more  unruly  classes. 
Peter  Patishull,  an  Augustinian  Monk,  though  appointed 
one  of  the  Pope’s  chaplains  (a  lucrative  and  honourable 
office,  which  conferred  great  privileges,  and  was  com- 
monly bought  at  a great  price),  embraced  Wycliffism. 
He  preached  publicly  on  the  vices  of  the  clergy,  at  St. 
Christopher’s  in  London.  The  Augustinians  burst  into 
the  church,  and  served  an  interdict  on  the  unsUenced 
teacher.  The  Lollards  drove  them  out  Patishull 
affixed  a writing  on  the  doors  of  St  Paul’s,  “that  he 

had  escaped  from  the  companionship  of  the 

^ 1387  * * * 

worst  of  men  to  the  most  perfect  and  holy  life 
of  the  Lollards.”*  The  midland  towns,  rising  into 
opulence,  were  full  of  Wycliffism,  especially  Leicester, 
'fhere  the  Primate  Courtenay  took  his  seat  in  full  Pon- 
tificals on  the  trial  of  certain  heretics,  who  seem  to 
have  been  of  note ; their  accusers  were  the  clergy  of 
the  town.  They  were  anathematised  with  bell,  book, 
and  candle,  and  read  their  recantation.''  But  the  strength 
of  the  party  was  in  the  lower  orders  of  society.  Among 
them  the  name  of  Lollard,  of  uncertain  origin  (it  is 
doubtful  whether  it  was  a name  adopted  by  themselves 
or  affixed  as  odious  and  derisive  by  their  enemies'), 

Mountague  (p.  243),  and  Sir  L»arenc<?  He  was  connected  with  Chaucer. — 
ie  St.  Martin  (p.  244).  Life  of  CViuctr,  and  Note  forward. 

^ Among  Walsingham’*  reproachful  * Fox,  i.  p.  661,  from  Chronicle  of 
appelUtions  heaped  on  the  Londoners  j St.  Alban's, 
is  Lolardorum  suftentaiores."  Com-  ! ^ Wilkins,  iu,  208. 

pare  Lewis's  account  of  the  reforming . * 1 cannot  satisfy  myself  on  this 

Mayor,  John  of  Northampton,  p.  255,  ^ point. 
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comprehended  no  doubt,  besides  the  religious,  a vast  i 
mass  of  the  discontented  and  revolutionary.  In  the  | 
latter  years  of  his  reign  the  King,  Richard  II.,  was 
hastily  summoned  from  Ireland  by  the  urgent  solicita- 
tions of  the  Archbishop  of  York  and  the  Bishop  of 
London.  An  outbreak  of  the  liollards  was  said  to 
tlireaten  the  pence  of  the  realm.  London  was  placarded  I 
with  menacing  sentences ; they  were  affixed  on  the  i 
doors  of  St.  Paul’s  and  of  St.  Peter  in  Westminster.  A 
remonstrance  was  addressed  to  the  Houses  of  Parh'ament. 

This  expostulatory  petition  showed  that  the  grave  and 
more  prudent  influence  of  the  master  was  withdrawn ; 
that  liis  opinions  liad  worked  deeply  down  into  a lower  j 

region.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  more  noble  or  dis-  I 

tinguished  followers  of  Wycliffe  were  con-  pe,i,i„,of  ' 
cemed  in  the  movement,  which  was  an  outburst 
of  popular  fanaticism.  It  was  vehemently,  in  every  j 

point,  anti-papal,  anti-Roman.  It  was  Wycliffite,  but  i 

beyond  Wycliffism.  “Since  the  Cliurch  of  England,  1 

fatally  following  that  of  Rome,  has  been  endowed  with  i 

temporalities,  faith,  hope,  and  charity  have  deserted  her 
communion.  Their  Priesthood  is  no  Priesthood;  men 
in  mortal  sin  cannot  convey  the  Holy  Ghost.  The 
Clergy  profess  celibacy,  but  from  their  pampered  living  j 
are  unable  to  practise  it  The  pretended  miracle  of 
Transubstantiation  leads  to  idolatiy.  Exorcisms  or 
Benedictions  are  vain,  delusive,  and  diabolical  The 
realm  cannot  prosper  so  long  as  spiritual  persons  hold 
secular  offices.  One  who  unites  tlie  two  is  an  herma- 
phrodite. All  chantries  of  prayer  for  the  dead  should 
be  suppressed  : 100  religious  houses  would  be  enough 
for  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  realm.  Pilgrimages,  the 
worshipping  images  or  the  Cross,  or  reliques,  are  idolatry. 
Auricular  confession,  indulgences,  are  mischievous  or  a 
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mockery.  Capital  punishments  are  to  be  abolished  as 
contrary  to  the  New  Testament.  Convents  of  females 
are  defiled  by  licentiousness  and  the  worst  crimes.  All 
trades  which  minister  to  pride  or  luxury',  especially  gold- 
smiths and  sword-cutlers,  are  unlawful.” 

These  murmurs  of  a burthened  and  discontented 
populace  were  lost  in  the  stir  of  great  political  events, 
the  dethronement  of  the  King,  his  death,  and  the 
accession  of  the  Lancastrian  dynasty. 

The  son  and  successors  of  John  of  Gaunt  inherited 
Acc<«.ionof  neither  the  policy  nor  the  religion,  if  it  was 
iiDDr7  IV.  religion,  of  their  ancestor.  Henry  IV.  to 
strengthen  himself  on  his  usurped  throne,  Henry  V.  to 
obtain  more  lavish  subsidies  for  his  French  wars, 
Henry  VI.  from  his  meek  and  pious  character,  entered 
into  close  and  intimate  alliance  with  the  Church. 
Religious  differences  are  but  faintly  traced  in  the  Wars 
of  the  Roses. 

The  high-born  Arundel  had  succeeded  the  high-bom 
Armidei  Courtcnay  in  the  f:k!e  of  Canterbury.  It  is 
1397,  ' remarkable  to  see  the  two  Primates,  Canter- 

bury and  York,  on  adverse  sides  in  the  revolution  which 
dispossessed  Richard  II.  of  his  throne.  Arundel  was 
already,  before  the  landing  of  Henrj'  at  Ravcnsperg, 
deep  in  conspiracy  against  King  Richard.  His  brother, 
the  Earl  of  Amndel,  had  been  executed  before  his  face ; 
himself  had  fled,  or  had  been  banished  to  France. 
Neville  of  York  adhered  to  Richard’s  foi-tunes,  and 
suffered  degradation,  or  a kind  of  ignominious  transla- 
tion to  St.  Andrew’s  in  Scotland.”*  Tlie  name,  rank, 

^ See  the  Petition  in  F.  Z.  p.  300.  singular  IjolduesM  and  force,  defended 
The  northern  prelates  s»eem  to  I the  deposed  monarch.-— ‘Sec  C/ollier,  i. 
Iiave  adhered  to  Uichnrd  II,  Marks,  * p.  616.  See  al«vc  reference  to  Papiil 
Uishop  of  CarlUk.  in  a speech  of'  f>etter»  p.  197. 
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inflnencp,  bold  character  of  Arundel  contributed  more 
than  all  other  adherents  to  the  usurpation  of  Ilenry 
Boliugbroke.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  received 
the  abdication  of  Richard.  Scrope,  who  succeeded 
Neville  as  Archbishop  of  York,  was  one  of  the  King’s 
Proctors  on  his  renunciation  of  the  crown.  Arundel 
presented  Henry  to  the  people  as  their  king.  Arundel 
set  the  crown  on  his  brow.  AVhen  the  heads  of  the 
Earls  of  Kent  and  Salisbury  (the  famous  Lollard)  and 
of  six  knights,  after  their  vain  insurrection  and  their 
defeat  near  Cirencester,  were  sent  to  London  to  bo 
exposed  on  the  bridge,  they  were  received  and  accom- 
panied by  the  Bishops  and  Clergy  in  solemn  proce.ssion, 
in  full  pontificals,  chanting  Te  Deum.”  Arundel  might 
seem  to  have  forgotten,  in  his  loyal  zeal,  that  he  was 
the  successor  of  Becket.  In  that  insurrection  two  cler- 
gymen were  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered  without 
remonstrance  from  the  Primate.®  When  Archbishop 
Scro{)e,  after  the  revolt  of  the  Percies,  is  beheaded  as  a 
traitor,  Arundel  keeps  silence. 

Archbishop  ^Vrundel  was  to  be  propitiated  or  rewarded 
by  all  concessions  which  could  be  demanded  by  a 
partisan  so  unscrupulous  and  of  so  much  influence. 
Almost  the  first  act  of  Henry  IV.,  notwithstanding  these 


" So  writeH  the  Monk  of  St.  DeuvR, 
as  if  present.  “ Adeiant  et  pra'ce- 
dentes,  qui  capita  comitum  Cniitiic  et 
de  Saltsbcrry,  sex  quoqne  alioium 
militum,  longis  lanceis  aiTixn  deifere* 
^nnt  cum  Htais  et  instrumeutiNmusids, 
ut  sic  cives  borrendum  spetttaculum 
coDvenireot.  Cumque  PontiHces  cum 
CleroHicris  vestibus  induti  processiona- 
liantur,  Te  lletim  Inudamus  nltis  voci- 
bus  cantnndo  obviam  srelesti  (o?) 
muneri  procossisi^nU  tandem  ad  introi- 


turn  poDtis  suspensa  sunt  capita, 
membra  quoque  per  campestria 
sunt,  feris  et  aribus  devoranda.*’ — 
L.  XI.  c.  16,  p.  738.  When  the 
quarters  of  these  unhappy  men  were 
bn^ught  to  lAindon,  no  less  than  18 
bishops  and  32  mitred  abbots  joined 
the  populace,  and  met  them  with  the 
most  indecent  markfi  of  juj  and  exulta* 
tion.  See,  too,  the  conduct  of  the  Earl 
of  Rutland. — Hume,  Henry  IV, 

« WaUitigham,  p.  363, 
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bold  infringements  on  the  personal  sanctity  of  conse- 
crated persons,  was  to  declare  himself  the  champion  of 
the  hierarchy  against  her  dangerous  enemies.  In  the 
first  Convocation  a welcome  message  was  delivered,  that 
the  new  King  would  be  the  Protector  of  the  Church. 
The  Prelates  were  urged  to  take  measures  for  the  su]>- 
pression  of  itinerant  preachers;  the  Crown  promised  its 
Ajx  i39»  support.  The  King,  in  his  first  speech 

in  Parliament,  announced  the  same  dediberate 
determination  to  maintain  the  Catholic  faith.  The 
Commons  returned  their  humble  thanks  for  his  Slajesty’s 
zeal  in  the  ns.sertion  of  the  Catholic  faith  and  the 
liberties  of  the  Church. 

In  England  alone  a Statute  was  m'cessary  to  legnli.se 
satntr  do  the  burning  of  heretics.’’  In  all  other  parts  of 

•Haretlco  •ii*^  i • 

Ojmburondo.  (’hristcndom  the  magistrate  had  obeyed  the 
summons  of  the  clergy.  The  Sovereign,  either  of  his 
own  supreme  authority,  or  under  the  old  Roman  Im- 
jierial  Law,  had  obsequiously  executed  the  mandates  of 
tho  Bishop.  The  secular  arm  received  the  delinquent 
against  the  law  of  the  Church.  The  judgement  was 
passed  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  or  that  of  the  Inqui- 
sition ; but  the  Church,  with  a kind  of  evasion  which  it 
is  difficult  to  clear  from  hypewrisy,  would  not  be  stained 
with  blood.  The  Clergy  commanded,  and  that  under 
the  most  awful  threats,  the  fire  to  be  lighted  and 
the  victim  tied  to  tho  stake  by  others,  and  acquitted 
themselves  of  the  cruelty  of  burning  their  fellow- 
creatures. 

King  Henry  IV.  and  the  Parliament  (even  the 


P Blftclutone  imioed  SAV8  (B.  iv.  C.4)  I Compare  Plciu  of  the  Crown, 

of  the  writ  do  harretico  comburendo  The  king  might  i5sue  such  a writ.  But 
that  **  it  M thought  by  some  to  be  I is  there  any  inalanoe  of  »uch  writ 
.locicDt  M the  common  law  itself,  actually  issuoil  an  Ekigland  ? ’* 
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Commons,  now  affrighted  no  doubt  by  the  wild  and  re- 
volutionary tenets  ascribed  to  all  the  Lollards, 

» ' A.D,  1400 

luid  avowed  by  some)  enacted  the  Statute 
which  bears  the  ill-omened  appellation,  “ for  the  burn- 
ing of  heretics.”  The  preamble  was  directed  in  the 
most  comprehensive  terms  against  the  new  preachers.'* 
It  was  averred  that  in  their  public  preachings,  in  their 
schools,  through  their  books,  they  stirred  up  and 
inflamed  the  people  to  sedition,  insurrection,  and  other 
enormities  too  horrible  to  be  heard,  in  subversion  of  the 
Catholic  Faith  and  the  doctrine  of  Holy  Church,  in 
diminution  of  Gotl’s  honour,  and  also  in  destruction  of 
the  estate,  rights,  and  liberties  of  the  Church  of  England. 
These  preachings,  schools,  l)ot)ks  were  strictly  inhibited. 
The  Bishop  of  the  diixiese  was  empowered  to  arrest  all 
persons  accused  or  susjiected  of  these  acts,  to  imprison 
them,  to  bring  them  to  trial  in  his  court.  “ If  he  shall 
refuse  to  abjure  such  doctrines,  or,  having  abjured, 
relapse,  sentence  is  to  be  recorded  : a writ  issued  to  the 
sheriff  of  the  county,  the  mayor  or  bailiff  of  the  nearest 
borough,  who  is  to  take  order  that  on  a high  place  in 
public,  before  the  face  of  the  people  ho  be  burned.” 

Nor  was  this  Statute  an  idle  menace;  the  Primate 
and  the  Bishops  hastened  to  make  examples  under  its 
terrible  provisions. 

William  Sautree  is  the  protomartyr  of  Wycliffism. 
But  the  first  victim,  while  he  displays  most  wmam 
fully  the  barbarity  of  the  persecutors,  d(s>s  not 
lead  the  holy  army  with  much  dignity.  His  sufferings 
alone  entitle  him  to  profound  commiseration.  Ho  was 
chosen  perhaps  as  an  example  to  overawe  London,  and 
as  one  whose  fate  would  not  provoke  dangerous  sympathy. 


4 Bot  Me  Halbm,  MUldle  Ages,  it.  p.  221. 
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William  Sautree  had  been  Priest  of  St.  Margaret’s  in  i 

Iving’s  Lyifii : be  was  now  a preacher  at  St.  Osyth  in  | 

the  City.  He  had  been  already  arraigned  and  con-  j 

victed  before  that  model  of  a Christian  Prelate,  tlie  j 

warlike  Bishop  of  Norwich.  On  his  trial  in  Jjondon,  he 
not  only  recanted  and  witlidrew  his  recantation  (a  more 
pardonabhf  weakness),  he  daringly  denied  that  he  had 
ever  been  on  trial  before.  The  record  of  the  Court  of 
Norwich  was  produced  before  him.  He  had  already  , 

been  condemned  as  a heretic  for  the  denial  of  Transub- 
stautiation.  He  was  now  doomed  to  the  flames,  as  a 1 

relapsed  heretic.  The  ceremony  of  his  degradation  took  1 

place  at  St  Paul’s,  with  all  its  minute,  hara.ssing,  im-  j 

pressive  formalities.  He  was  then  delivered  over,  and 
for  the  first  time  the  air  of  London  was  darkenetl  by 
the  smoke  of  this  kind  of  human  sacrifice.  The  writ  ! 
for  the  execution  of  Sautree  distinctly  stated  that  the 
burning  of  heretics  is  enjoined  by  the  law  of  Go<l  as 
well  as  of  man,  and  by  the  canons  of  the  Church.  The 
act  was  that  of  the  King,  by  the  advice  of  the  Lords  i 
and  Commons.  The  burning  was  in  abhorrence  of  the 
crime,  and  as  an  example  to  all  other  Christians.'’ 

Yet  if  the  Commons  had  assented  (if  they  did  j 
formally  assent  to  the  persecuting  Statute),  if  they  had  I 

petitioned  for  its  rigid  enforcement  against  the  Lollards,  i 

and  those  who  rejected  the  Catholic  doctrines,  there  was 
still  great  jealousy  of  the  more  unpopular  abuses  in  the 
Church.  In  the  fourth  year  of  Henry  jietitions  were  I 
pre.sented,*  that  all  Monks  of  French  birth  , should  lie 
expelled  from  the  country,  all  priories  held  by  foreigners 
seized,  every  benefice  have  its  vicar  bound  to  reside, 

_ 

’ Th®  account  is  in  Fox.  Conj|Kne  Huu.se of  I.nnca.-t«*r,  p.  35. 

• Rot.  Parliament,  iii.  459. 
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and  to  exercise  hospitality ; tliut  no  one  slionld  he 
allowed  to  enter  into  any  of  the  four  ^lendicant  Ordei-s 
under  the  a«'e  of  2-1.  The  King  assented  to  limit  the 
age  to  18.*  The  next  session  the  King,  hy  hi.s  Clian- 
eellor,  a.s  though  to  awe  the  boldiK'ss  of  Parliament, 
again  declared  it  to  bo  his  royal  will  to  maintain  the 
Church,  as  hi.s  ancestors  had  maintained  it,  in  all  its 
lilx!rties  and  franchises.  He  compared  the  realm  and 
its  three  estates  to  the  human  body.  The  Church  was 
the  right  side,  the  King  the  left,  the  Commonalty  the 
other  members.  The  answer  of  the  Commons  was  an 
addre.ss  to  the  King  to  dismiss  his  Coufeasor  and  two 
others  of  his  household.  Henry  not  merely  submitted, 
but  declared  that  he  would  retain  no  one  about  his 
person  who  had  incurred  the  hatred  of  his  j>eople. 
Nothing  could  ecpial  the  apparent  harmony  of  the  King 
and  his  Parliament.  He  entreated  them  not  to  bo 
abashed  or  to  refrain  from  giving  their  good  counsel. 
They  desired  that  he  would  notify  to  them  the  honour- 
able and  virtuous  persons  whom  he  named  for  hLs 
household,  and  that  he  would  appoint  no  foreigners. 
The  King  again  graciously  assented  ; he  even  promised 
to  live  upon  his  own.  “ The  King  is  willing  so  to  do, 
us  soon  os  ho  well  may.”  Hut  the  Commons  were  well 
aware  of  the  weakness  of  Henry’s  title.  So  far  as  that 
the  Commonalty  might  ndieve  themselves  from  taxation 
by  throwing  the  burthen  on  the  wt^alth  of  the  Church, 
they  were  all  Lollards.  They  repres(*nted  that  while 
the  knights  were  worn  out  in  service  against  the  King’s 

* Walningbam  gives  a whimsical  Mioors.  But  he  is  ^h<lc](od  at  his  own 
illustration  of  the  feeling  about  the ' words.  “ Abait  ab  hominibus  tiim 
Mendic:uit<.  He  saya  that  Owou  ^ sanctam  prob-sMs  regulam  ul  ctin 
Gieixlower’s  dealings  with  devils  were  tiamoitibus  taiitiiin  i-untraheiviit  faini* 
instigated  and  aided  by  tl»e  Friar  \ liaj-itatera.*’ — 1*.  30d. 

YOU  VII T.  y 
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enemies,  the  clergy  sat  idle  at  home.  Primate  Arundel 
answered  that  their  vassals  followed  the  King  to  his 
wars ; that  they  paid  their  tenths  more  promptly  than 
the  laity  their  fifteenths,  besides  the  potent  aid  of  their 
prayers.  The  Sj>eakor  (he  was  a knight,  John  Cheyne," 
who  had  been  in  deacon’s  orders,  and  thrown  them  oft’ 
without  licence)  Ixjtrayed  in  his  voice  and  look  some- 
sirifc  In  tiling  heretical  or  knightly  disparagement 
i-MiumenL  yaluo  of  their  prayers.  Arundel  broke 

out,  “ No  kingdom  ever  prospered  without  devotion ; 
nor  think  thou  to  plunder  the  Church  ; so  long  as  there 
is  an  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  thou  wilt  do  it  at  thy 
peril.”  The  Primate  fell  on  his  knees  before  the  waver- 
ing King,  imploring  him  to  respect  his  oaths, 
A.D.  1407.  protect  the  rights  of  the  Church.  The 

olistinate  Commons  persistetl  in  their  unwelcome  repre- 
si'iitations.  They  urged  from  a schedule,  with  tempting 
aiul  nicely-calculated  particulars,  that  the  tem{)oral 
{Tossessions  of  the  Bishops,  Abbots,  Priors,  now  idly 
wasted,  would  furnish  to  the  realm  15  Earls,  1500 
Knights,  <)200  Squires.  The  King  forbade  them  to 
discuss  such  high  matters.  They  began  still  more 
to  show  their  anti-hierarchical  .spirit.  They  demanded 
a mitigation  of  the  statute  against  the  Ixilkrds.  The 
King  answered  that  it  ought  to  l)e  made  more  severe. 
But  for  some  unexplained  reason  a subsequent  answer 
to  the  same  petition  was  in  milder  tenus,  yet,  “ this 
relaxation  was  not  to  be  allege<l  as  an  example.” 

In  the  midst  of  these  significant  struggles  between 
the  King  and  the  Commons — the  King  pledged  by 
gratitude  and  by  Ids  interests  to  maintain  the  hierarchy 
to  the  utmost;  the  Commons,  if  not  in  ojien  assc’rtion 


Walsingham,  p.  572. 
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of  religious  liberty,  looking  with  greedy  and  jealous 
eyes  on  the  estates  of  the  elergy : the  second  victim  on  | 
record  of  tlie  sanguinary  law  was  .sent  to  public  execu- 
tion. Ho  was  but  a humble  tailor  of  the  M.rchi,  i 

diocese  of  Worcester.  Why,  among  all  tlie  1 

Lollards,  who  boasted  tliat  they  were  100,000,  this  poor  | 
man  was  chosen  for  this  melancholy  distinction  does  not  | 
appear.  John  Badbee  had  already  Ixien  tried  I 

and  condemned  in  the  Court  of  the  Bishop  of  ! 

Worcester.  His  crime  was  the  ordinaiy  one,  the  denial 
of  Transubstantiation ; and  this,  excepting  that  in  one  i 

respect  it  was  coarsely  expressed,'  from  the  usual  i 

objections  which  formed  part  of  the  \l'ycliflite  creed. 

He  was  summoned  to  liOndon  before  a more  dignified  I 

and  solemn  tribunal.  The  Primato  sat  with  the  Arch-  i 

bishop  of  York,  the  Bishops  of  London,  Winchester, 
Oxford,  Norwich,  Salisbury,  Bath,  Bangor,  St.  Itavid’s, 
Edmund  Duke  of  Y'ork,  the  Chancellor,  and  the  .Master  i 

of  the  Rolls.  The  poor  man’s  answers  were  given  with  ! 

courage  and  firmness  in  wonls  of  simplicity  and  plain  | 

sense.  He  said  that  he  would  believe  “ the  Omniixitent  i 

God  in  Trinitie,”  and  said,  moreover,  “ if  every  Host  i 

being  consecrated  at  the  altar  were  the  Lord’s  Ixjdy, 
that  then  there  be  20,000  Gods  in  England.  But  he 
believed  in  one  God  Omniixitent.”  Every  effort  was 
made  to  incline  him  to  retract  Arundel  the  Primate  i 
condescended  to  urge  him  in  the  strongest  terms  to 
submission.  He  was  condemned  in  a si'cond  great 
Court,  held  in  St.  Paul’s.  Ho  was  led  forth  to  be  j 

burned  in  Smithfield.  The  Prior  of  St  Bartholomew’s.  ' 

as  if  to  overawe  him,  brought  out  the  Sacrament.  The  I 

■ He  snitl  that  John  Bates  ofBnstoihad  as  much  power  and  authority  to  ' 

male*'  the  like  hoily  of  Christ  ns  any  priest  had. — Fo*,  i.  679. 
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Prince  of  Wales,  Ilenry,  clmnced  to  be.  present.  At  tbo 
first  sensation  of  the  fire,  the  {>oor  man  cried  out 
“ Jlerey ! " The  Prince  ordered  the  fire  to  he  removed. 

But  it  was  to  the  mercy  of  God,  not  of  man,  that 
Badheo  apiK'aled.  Neither  persuasions  nor  the  promises 
of  a yearly  maintenance  could  sul)dne  his  quiet  hut 
inflexible  courage  ; he  was  thrust  haidi  into  the  blazing 
cask,  and  perished  in  the  flames.  Did  Prince  Henry 
turn  away  his  eyes?’’ 

William  Thorpe,  arraigned  before  this  time,  was  a 
man  of  higher  station  and  character.  Ho  was  tried 
before  Arundel ; his  trial  ln.st«l  a considerable  time ; it 
almost  appears  that  it  was  protracterl  for  more  than  a 
year.  But  it  is  most  remarkable  that,  after  all,  it  is  not  | 

known  what  was  his  fate.  He  lived  to  write  an  account  | 

of  his  trial ; it  is  probable  that  he  was  kept  in  prison.”  | 

On  the  acces-sion  of  Henry  V.,  the  religious  conduct  i 

AtwwiMiof  of  K'ty  Bod  dissolute  Prince  might  have  ! 

iiwiry  V.  object  of  apprehcnsioii ; the  Lollards  j 

might  ho|H!  that  at  least,  notwithstanding  his  doubtful  j 

conduct  at  the  execution  of  Bmlliee,  he  would  not  l>e 
the  slave  of  the  hierarchy.  These  aiiprehensions  and  i 

these  hopes  were  speedily  dissipated  (whether  by  any  i 

acts  or  words  of  Henry)  by  the  early  betrayal  of  his  - 

ambitious  designs,  into  which  the  sagacious  Church  ! 

afterwards  threw  itself  with  the  mast  loyal  ardour ; or  ! 

from  the  no  less  sagacious  prescience,  of  his  character  j 

among  the  Lollards.  The  Lollards  might  well  mistnist  j 

the  son  of  Henry  IV. ; and  such  men,  among  many  of  I 

whom  fanaticism  was  the  height  of  virtue,  were  not  j 


f Walstngh.'im  hs  well  .la  Fox  relates  his  death. — P.  379, 

* This  is  the  conjecture  of  Fox.  The  trial  is  curious.  The  trial  ot  amtign- 
began  in  1407. 
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likely  to  disguise  tlieir  mistrust,  or  to  refrain  from 
taking  measures  perhaps  for  their  safety,  perhaps  for 
more  than  safety.  ^Vhatever  the  causes  of  this  mutual 
jeidousy,  the  I.ollards  seem  to  have  begun  the  strife. 
On  the  doors  of  the  churches  in  Loudon  a]ipeared 
menacing  notices,  tliat  to  the  number  of  100,000  men, 
they  were  prepared  to  maintain  their  opinions  by  force 
of  anna 

The  head  of  tlie  Lollards  was  Sir  John  Oldcastle, 
Loril  Cobliam,  a man  of  the  highest  military  oiika»tio. 
reputation,  who  had  served  with  great  dis-  >A.rTi  Cobiuun. 
tinetion  in  the  French  wars.  His  whole  soul  was  now 
devoted  to  his  religion.  Through  his  influence  un- 
licensed preachers  swarmed  through  the  country,  espe- 
cially in  the  dioceses  of  London,  Rochester,  and 
Hcrefonl.  The  Primate  Anindel  was  not  a man  to 
shrink  from  bf>ld  and  decisive  measures  in  his  own 
diocese,  or  not  to  force  to  issue  the  King’s  yet  un- 
declared opinions  on  this  momentous  question.  He 
summoned  the  Convocation  of  the  Clergy-  Lord  Cob- 
ham  was  accused  as  having  spoken  contemptuously  of 
the  power  and  authority  of  the  .\rchbishop  of  Canter- 
burv',  of  holding  heretical  ojiinions  on  the  Eucharist,  on 
I’enanco,  Pilgrimages,  the  Power  of  the  Keys.  On 
these  crimes  ho  was  denounced  to  the  King.  Henry 
honoured  the  valiant  knight,  the  skilful  general,  who 
had  already  distinguished  himself  in  the  wars  of  France, 
who  might  hereafter  (for  Henry’s  ambitious  schemes 
were  assuredly  within  his  heart)  be  of  signal  service  in 
the  same  fields.  He  had  no  doubt  that  his  own  argu- 
ments would  convince  so  noble  a subject,  so  brave  a 
soldier,  so  aspiring  a knight  But  Henry  was  just 
emerged  from  his  merry  life  ; at  lea.st,  with  all  mistrust 
of  the  jiotent  enchantments  of  Shaksjiearc,  Henry’s 
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youth  can  have  been  no  school  for  serious  theology. 
He  know  not  much  of  the  depth  of  religious  feeling 
which  possessed  tlie  disciples  of  Wycliffe.  He  resented 
the  more  tlie  unexjxicted  rt'sistance  of  Cobham ; his 
disobedience  was  almost  treason.  Cobham,  as  it  is 
related,  protested  the  most  submissive  loyalty.  “ You 
I am  most  prompt  and  willing  to  obey : you  are  a 
Christian  King,  the  Minister  of  Cod,  that  bears  not  the 
sword  in  vain  for  the  punishment  of  wicked  doers  and 
the  reward  of  the  virtuous.  To  you,  under  God,  1 owe 
my  whole  obedience.  M'hatsoever  you  command  me 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  that  am  I ready  to  fulfil.  To 
the  Pope  1 owe  neither  suit  nor  service  : he  is  the  great 
Antichrist,  tlie  son  of  perdition,  the  abomination  of 
desolation  in  the  holy  place.” 

Lord  Cobham*  retired  to  his  strong  castle  of  Cowling, 
near  Hochester.  Ho  treated  the  citations,  the  excom- 
munications of  the  Archbishop  with  utter  contempt, 
and  seemed  determined  to  assert  the  independence  of  a 
bold  baron,  and  to  defend  his  house  against  all  aggres- 
sors. The  summoners,  one  after  another,  were  repelled : 
letters  citatory  affixed  on  the  doors  of  Hochester  Cathe- 
dral, three  miles  off,  were  tom  down  and  burned. 
The  Summoner  ut  length  found  his  way  into  the  castle 
accompanied  by  a King’s  officer.  To  the  royal  officer 
(jobham  was  too  prudent  or  too  loyal  to  offer  resistance. 
He  was  committed  to  the  Tower.  There  (perhaps 


• He  wju  lx>rd  Cobhain  by 
right. 

" Hit  i»  unklmUj  for  « knight,  that  nboulU 
a fcyng^s  ca6M  k»pe. 

To  bubie  the  blble  <Uy  and  night  in 
reHttng  time  wbcdi  be  aholde  alepc; 

A.tul  duefuily  away  to  cre{>e  fur  alt  the 
chief  of  chivalrie. 

Well  onght  him  to  waile  and  weepe  that 
Bwych  lutft  hath  in  lolardie. 


An  old  raatel  and  not  repaired,  with  waat 
walU  and  wowes  wide, 

*rbe  waK<*a  ben  full  yu«l  with  racb  a 
capitayn  to  abide; 

I'bai  rereth  not  to  ride  agajme  the  kyng 
and  hla  clrrgle. 

With  privye  pene  and  ^re  pride,  there 
Is  a poiitMl  of  luUardie. 

— tooted  from  a aatirical  song, 
MS.  Outton..  by  I'auli,  GtachidUc 
Knylanda,  t.  p.  1297. 
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shortly  before)  ho  published  a full  confession  of  his 
belief.  Its  language  was  calm,  guarded,  conciliatory. 
If  the  Cloi^  had  chosen  to  be  satisfied,  tliey  might 
have  been  sati.sfied.  Cobhara  was  again  admitted  to 
the  King’s  presence.  Ho  offered  one  hundred  knights 
as  his  compurgators.  He  offered  wager  of  battle ; he 
would  fight  for  life  or  death  with  Cliristian  or  heathen, 
on  the  quarrel  of  his  faith,  stiving  the  King  and  his 
Counsellors.’’ 

But  Arundel  was  determined  to  crush  his  antagonist, 
lie  admitted  that  Cobham’s  confession  contained  much 
which  was  gootl.  Articles  were  framed  declaring 
Transubstantiation  in  its  grossest  form,  the  absolute 
annihilation  of  the  material  bread  and  wine ; Confession 
in  the  most  rigid  terms,  obedience  to  the  hierarchy, 
the  worship  of  images,  and  pilgrimages.  Cobham  was 
arraigned  before  the  Primate,  the  Bishops  of  London 
and  Winchester  (the  Bishop  of  Bangor  joined  the 
tribunal),  with  a number  of  Doctors  of  the  Canon  and 
Civil  Law.'  The  Archbishop’s  language  was  mild,  his 
purpose  stem  and  inflexible.  Cobham  knelt  down  and 
spake : “ Many  have  been  my  crimes  against  man ; for 
the  breaking  of  God’s  commandments  they  never  cursed 
me,  for  breaking  their  laws  and  traditions  I and  others 
are  thus  cruelly  entreated.”  He  was  committed,  and 
appeared  a si^cond  time  in  the  ’ Dominican  convent. 
He  was  submitted  to  a long,  weary,  intricate,  scholastic 


^ It  U said,  but  most  improbably,  The  King  road  a few  pages,  and  de*  j 

that  he  appealed  from  the  ArebbUhop  clared  that  he  had  never  rend  such 

to  tlie  Pope.  dangeitms  doctrines.  Oldcostle  owned 

* During  the  search  for  Wyclifie’s  the  book  to  be  his  property,  but  asserted 
waitings,  w'bicb  wei'e  publicly  burned  ^ that  he  had  read  only  two  or  three 
at  PauPs  Cross,  a book  was  found  at  a pages  of  it,  and  could  not  be  answerable  \ 

limner's,  whoie  it  had  been  left  to  be  for  its  contents.  | 

illiuninaled,  l>eionging  to  Oldoastle.  | i 
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cross-oxaTiiiiintion.  He  friiulimlly  lost  his  culm  self- 
conimuiul.  The  suppressed  enthusiusni  bui'st  out  into  a 
wild  proplictic  denunciation  of  the  Pojkj  and  the  Pre- 
lates. He  denounced  the  wealth  of  the  Church  as  the 
venom  of  the  t.'hurcli.  “ \\'liat  meanest  thou,”  said 
Arundel,  “ hy  venom?”  “Your  jwssessions  aud  your 
lordships.  Tlieu  cried  fin  angel  in  the  air,  as  your  own 
chronicles  witni*s.s;  ‘ Woe,  woe,  woe  ! this  day  is  vmiom 
jxmriKl  into  the  Church  of  (rod.’  Since  that  day  Pojie 
hath  |)ut  <lowu  Pojx- ; one  Inis  poisoned,  one  has  cursed, 
one  has  slain  another.  Consider  ye  this,  all  men. 
Christ  was  meek  and  merciful ; the  Pope  haughty  and 
a tyrant.  ( 'hrist  was  jxior  and  forgave ; the  Pope  is 
rich  and  a homicide.  Home  is  the  nest  of  Antichrist  : 
out  of  that  nest  come  his  disciples.  The  Prelates,  the 
Priests,  the  Jlouks  arc  the  l>ody ; these  shaven  Friars 
the  tail.”  “That  is  uncharitahly  s{)oken,”  said  the 
Prior  of  the  Augustiue.s.  The  blood  of  C'obham  was  on 
fire ; he  went  on  in  his  fierce  declamation.  Ho  soon 
resumed  his  calm  courage,  and  argued  with  close  pre- 
cision. After  his  sentence,  he  said  : “ Though  ye  judge 
my  body,  ye  have  no  power  over  my  soul.”  He  knelt 
aud  prayed  for  his  enemies.  He  was  condemned,  ad- 
judged a heretic,  aud  committi'd  to  the  Tower.'' 

He  made  his  escape  from  the  Tower,  and  from  that 
time  became  an  object  of  terror  to  the  govenmicnt, 
who  dreaded  a general  rising  of  the  Ijollards  under  a 
man  of  such  known  intrc|)idity,  valour,  and  militaiy 
science.  Ituniours  of  eonsjiiraeies,  of  insurrections,  of 
designs  <>n  the  fierson  of  the  King,  spread  abroad.  A 
royal  proclamation,  subsequently  issued,  accused  the 
]s)Ilards  of  a dclilierate,  wide-spread  plot  to  destroy 


Kot.  The  senttfiu^  jias.'ieil  by  Arundel  may  be  read. 
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the  hierarchy,  to  suppress  all  monasteries,  to  confiscate 
the  estates  of  the  (.'hurch,  to  proclaim  Cobham  Pro- 
tector of  the  realm.  Cobham  is  said  to  have  instigated 
a Scottish  invasion.” 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  title  of  Henry  V. 
was  at  this  time  by  no  means  generally  acknowledged ; 
his  throne  not  secure.  Reports  tliat  Richard  II.  was 
still  alive  in  Scotland  were  credited  by  many ; the 
elder  line  of  Lionel  Duke  of  Clarence  (as  appears  by 
the  conspiracy  of  the  Earl  of  Cambridge,  Scrope,  and 
Grey  of  Ileton,  during  the  next  year)  had  its  partisans. 
Henry  was  known,  till  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  only  as 
a wild  and  dissolute,  if  gallant,  generous,  and  active 
youth,  accused  of  having  designed  to  seize  Ids  father’s 
crown  in  his  lifetime.  The  lower  orders,  till  they  were 
intoxicate<l  into  loyalty  by  the  French  conquests, 
cherished  the  memory'  of  Richard  II.,  hated  the  usurper, 
loved  not  his  main  supjwrt,  the  Church.  The  levelling 
doctrines  of  the  peasant  insurgents  under  Richard  can- 
not have  been  entirely  crushed.  Of  the  more  fanatic 
Lollards  some  may  have  embraced  those  tenets.  The 
whole  sect  may  have  begun  to  madden  into  de.spair  at 
this  close  and  manifest  alliance  between  the  Lancas- 
trian Kings  and  the  hierarchy.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  wild  schemes  may  have  been  formed,  it  is  certain 
that  they  were  dreaded  and  suspected. 

Tile  King,  with  his  bold  military  decision,  suddenly 
moved  from  bis  palace  at  Elthani,  in  which  it  had  been 
rumoured  that  the  conspirators  were  preparing  to  sur- 
prise him  and  put  him  to  death.  He  appeared  in 
Westminster.  Immediately,  St.  Giles’s  Fields,  the 
place  of  assembly,  as  it  was  bruited  abroad,  for  the 
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whole  host  of  the  Lollards,  was  on  a sudden  surrounded 
by  the  royal  troop.s.  It  was  given  out,  that  in  the  dusk 
of  that  very  evening,  or  in  the  night,  countless  armed 
men  were  seen  cree])ing  along  the  lanes  and  under  the 
hedges  to  the  place  of  rendezvous.  A few  persons 
were  seized.  Sir  Roger  Acton,  Sir  John  Browne,  and 
J.  Burnley,  a rector.  Their  excuse  was  that  they  came 
to  hear  Burnley  preach.  From  others  was  extorted  a 
confession  that  they  expected  the  Lord  Cobhain.  The 
King  had  ordered  the  City  gates  to  bo  closed,  for  it 
was  further  rumoured  that  50,000  servants  and  appren- 
tices were  prepared  to  sally  forth. 

No  outbreak  took  place  ; there  was  not  the  least 
commotion  or  resistance.  Nine  and  thirty  persons  were 
instantly  put  on  trial  and  executed.'  Confessions, 
whether  voluntary'  or  extorted,  true  or  false,  were  an- 
nounced, of  the  vast  and  formidable  conspiracy.  After 
the  execution,  a now  and  violent  Statute  was  passed  for 
the  suppression  of  Lollards. 

The  royal  proclamation  and  the  indictment  of  Old- 
castle  Lord  Cobham,  Sir  Roger  Acton,  and  others, 
announced  to  the  nation,  which  had  hardly  time  for 
amazement  and  terror  from  the  rapidity  of  the  King’s 
movements,  the  menaced  insurrection,  the  secret  con- 
spiracy, the  gathering  together  of  the  conspirators,  the 
20,000  men  said  to  be  ready  in  arms.  It  declared 
their  object  to  have  been  the  utter  abolition  of  the 
State,  the  abrogation  of  the  ofiSce  of  Prelate,  the  sup- 


f The  meeting  was  ou  the  night  of 
the  7th  Jan.  (Sunday).  Was  a preaching 
to  take  place?  was  it  to  cover  the 
movements  of  the  conspirator  ? or  was 
it  a pretext  seized  hy  Uie  government  ? 
On  Monday  (8th)  the  prisoners  had 
l«en  tnk(m  and  sent  to  gaol.  The  bill 


was  preferred  against  the  27  (or  39) 
prisoners  on  the  9th.  On  that  day 
and  the  10th,  all,  including  three 
{teers,  were  tried  and  condemned  for 
treason  and  heresy.  On  the  12th  they 
were  exeaited.  Compare  House  of 
Lancaster,  note  zrv'iii. 
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pression  of  all  religious  orders,  the  slaying  of  our  Lord 
the  King,  his  brothers,  the  Prelates,  and  other  nobles  of 
the  realm ; the  proscription  of  all  monks  and  friars, 
the  de.sjwiling  and  destruction  of  all  Cathetlral  churches, 
of  many  other  churches  and  holy  monasteries ; they 
designed  to  raise  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  Lord  Cobliam,  to 
be  Kegent  of  the  realm.* 

How  far  were  the  fears  of  the  government  real  ? On 
what  were  they  grounded  ? How  far  was  the  procla- 
mation intended  to  strike  terror  into  the  Lollards  and 
their  abettors,  to  arouse  the  hatred  of  all  loyal  subjects 
and  lovers  of  order  against  them  ? The  whole  was  an 
afl’air  of  four  days ; the  pretended  insurrection,  its  sup- 
pression, the  trial,  the  execution  of  at  least  between 
twenty  and  thirty  men,  some  of  high  rank.''  And 
where  all  this  time  was  the  terrible  and  mysterious 
Cobham?  Of  his  agency,  still  less  of  his  presence, 
there  is  neither  proof  nor  vestige.  It  is  only  known 
that  he  was  proscribed ; that  for  three  years  he  lay  con- 
cealed from  all  the  keen  bloodhounds  who  were  induced 
to  trace  him  by  honest  hatred  of  his  treasons,  or  by  the 
baser  hope  of  favour  or  reward. 

At  the  end  of  this  period  (yet  this  is  but  a doubtful 
rumour)  he  suddenly  appeared  near  St.  Alban’s.  If 


* The  indictment  U in  Fox.  “ Et 
dictum  Jolunnem  Oldcastic  regeutem 
ejusdem  regni  constituere,  ct  quam* 
pliirima  regimina  secundum  eorum 
vuhintateni  intra  regmim  prtcdictum 
quatii  gens  sine  capite  in  6nalcm  de> 
structioucm  tam  fidei  CathoUcac  et  cleri, 
quam  status  et  majestatis  dignitatis 
regal.  Infra  idem  regmim  ordinare.’* 

^ In  the  Close  Rolls  at  this  time 
appears  an  entry  : **  To  John  Maihewe 
and  others,  his  companion  juro»  upon 


an  inquest  held  for  the  King  at  West- 
rninf^r  upon  I'crtain  traitors  and  rebeU 
against  the  King's  person,  the  money 
paid  by  the  hands  of  the  said  John  in 
discharge  of  6/.,  which  tlie  Lord  the 
King  ordered  them  of  his  gift,  by  writ 
6/.:  also  for  a breakfast  to  others,  in- 
cimling  Uie  lA>rd  Mayor,  2/.  l$s.  8d.** 
There  is  another  to  Thomas  Burton 
(the  King’s  spj)t  fur  watching  the 
Lollards,  100  shillings. 
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accidental,  this  ajiparition  was  singularly  ill-timed.  It 
was  during  an  invasion  of  the  Scots,  with  whom  he  had 
before  been  charged  as  being  in  secret  corresjiondenco. 
Again  he  was  lost  to  the  keen  sight  ahke  of  his 
admirers  and  his  enemie.s.  At  length  he  was  taken, 
after  a vigorous  resistance,  by  Sir  Edward  Charlton, 
Lord  of  I’ow'is.  Such  importance  was  attached  to  his 
arrest,  that  Charlton  received  1000  marks  as  reward. 

Cobham  suffered  at  once  the  punishment  of  a traitor 
i^pisof  and  a heretic.  This  punishment  was  inflicted 
i<n.  ' in  St.  Giles’s  Fields,  with  all  the  blended  bar- 

barity of  both  modes  of  execution.  Ho  was  hung  on  a 
gallows,  with  a fire  at  his  feet,  and  slowly  consumed, 
lie  was  said  to  have  declared  him.self  a faithful  subject 
of  his  liege  Lord,  Richard  II.,  thus  avouching,  as 
though  in  secret  iutelhgence  witli  the  Scots,  the  wild 
tale,  unquestionably  current,  that  Richard  was  still 
living  in  that  kingdom.  These  and  other  strange 
rumours  rest  on  slight  authority.  His  conduct  was 
throughout  (this  we  would  believe  more  fully)  that  of  a 
noble  religious  man.  Before  his  execution  ho  fell  on 
his  knees,  and  implored  forgiveness  on  his  enemiea 
He  addressed  the  multitude  in  a few  words,  urging 
them  to  obey  the  law  of  God  in  the  Scripture,  to  reject 
all  evil  in  their  lives.  Ho  refused  the  aid  of  a priest : 
“ to  God  only,  now  as  ever  present,  he  would  confess, 
and  of  him  entreat  pardon.”  His  last  words,  drowned 
by  the  crackling  flames,  were  praise  of  God.  The  jieoplo 
wept  and  prayed  with  him  ; they  heard  in  contemptuous 
silence  the  declanitious  of  the  priests,  that  Cobham 
died  an  enemy  o God,  an  heretic  to  the  Church.' 

• Though  rapid  in  mj*  relation,  1 All  is  obscure  and  contradictory, 
have  been  slow,  if  1 may  say  so,  ■ osj^olly  the  St.  Giles's  Fields  iusur- 
faluring,  in  all  this  history  of  Cobham.  rectioa.  To  all  Kom  m Catholic  writert 
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We  liave  followed  English  WyclifTlsm  to  the  martyr- 
dom of  Lord  Cobham.  It  is  singular  that  it  was  not  in 
a Teutonie  but  a Selavonian  kingdom,  not  in  a lan- 
guage kindred  to  the  English,  but  in  one  of  a totally 
different  stock,  dissonant  in  most  of  its  wonls  and 
ideas,  that  the  opinions  of  Wyclilfe  were  to  be  received 
with  eager  zeal,  and  propagated  with  cordial  accept- 
ance. In  Bohemia,  the  Ileformer’s  w’orks — jealously 
watched,  trampled  under  foot,  burned  by  the  hierarchy 
— were  received,  multiplied,  translated,  honoured  as 
the  exposition  of  the  true  and  genuine  Gospel.  The 
a[K).stles,  the  heirs,  of  Wycliffisin,  were  John  Huss  and 
Jerome  of  Prague ; we  must  return  to  Constance  to 
witness  thc'ir  influence,  their  death-defying  strength, 
their  unextinguishable  vitality  : the  death  of  Huss  pre- 
ceded that  of  Cobham  two  years. 


Oldcastle  a tuibulent*  daDgevous  .seems  to  give  &om?  credit,  may  pMsibly 
reWI,  as  wel!  as  n heretic  ; to  I*roles-  J have  been  the  form  offei-cd  to  Him  ; but 
tants,  a loyal  subject,  as  well  as  a I if  he  had  abjured  before,  he  would  have 
mai'lyr.  The  authorities  are  heapei.! , been  Mcculet.1  at  once  ns  a rela|»sed 
together,  but  inquire  most  diligent  and  heretic ; if  just  before  his  death,  why 
suspicious  sifting,  in  Vox.  The  abjura- ' was  he  bunied  as  a heretic  ? I believe 
tion  which  he  is  said  to  have  made  ^ it  to  be  a forgery. 

(Fas,  Z.414),  aiwi  to  which  Mr,  Shirley  1 
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CHAPTER  VIII.  j 

Council  of  Constance. 

Throughout  Christendom  all  eyes,  all  minds  were 
centered  on  the  Gorman  city  of  Constaia-e.  There  for  ! 
the  first  time  was  to  meet  the  great  Universal  Council, 
the  representative  a.ssembly  of  Latin  Christianity.  'J'hc 
older  (Ecumenic  Councils  had  lioen  Eastern  and  Greek,  i 
with  a few,  a very  few,  delegates  from  the  West  The 
more  famous  Latin  Councils,  as  those  of  the  Lateran,  of 
Vienne,  of  I.yons,  were  asseinhlagea  of  prelates,  whom 
the  Poj>e  condescended  to  summon,  in  order  to  Like 
counsel  with  him,  and  under  him,  on  the  afiiiirs  of  the  I 
Church.  The  Council  of  Pisa  had  l>een  hanlly  more 
than  a college  of  Cardinals,  with  the  advice  and  suj)jK)rt 
of  certain  prelates  and  ambas.sadors  of  sovereign  jirinces. 

The  Council  of  Constance  assumed  more  than  the  power 
of  judging  on  the  claims  of  rival  Pontiffs ; the  supre- 
macy of  the  Pope  over  a General  Council,  of  a General 
Council  over  the  Pojie,  was  now  an  inevitable  question.  1 
The  Council  placed  itself  at  once  al)Ovo  the  three  con-  * 
testing  Popes,  each  with  a doubtful  and  disputed  title  ; 
each  with  some  part,  though  Imt  a small  part,  of  Chris- 
tendom adhering  to  his  ol>e<lienc&  If  such  a Council, 
sweeping  away  these  ignoble  rivals,  might  create  a new 
successor  of  St.  Peter,  they  might  imjxrse  conditions  and 
limit  his  autocracy.  ^^'ho  could  foresee  the  power  | 
which  they  would  assume,  the  {lower  which  they  would  j 
have  the  ambition,  the  strength  to  exercise?  Nor  was  | 
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the  one  absorbing  paramount  question  the  election  of 
the  Pope : it  was  not  only  from  its  anarchy  but  its 
sunken  state  that  tlie  Church  must  be  vindicated  and 
re-estabUshed.  The  reformation  of  the  Churcli  in  its 
head  and  in  all  its  members,  was  among  the  avowed 
objects,  it  was  the  special  function,  of  the  Council ; the 
maintenance  of  the  unity  of  the  Church  against  formid- 
able heresiarchs ; the  suppre.ssion  of  heresies,  which  had 
ceased  to  be  those  of  rebellious  sects,  had  become  those 
of  rebellious  nations.  In  Constance  would  be  seen  of 
the  monarclis  of  Clvristondom  perhaps  one  only,  but  he 
the  greatest,  the  Emperor,  who  stood  higher  than  any 
successor  of  Charlemagne  since  the  Othos,  the  Fredericks, 
or  Itodolph  of  Hapsburg.  But  there  might  be  three 
Pontiffs,  each  of  whom  had  worn,  eai-h  boasted  himself 
the  rightful  wearer  of  the  Papal  tiara.  There  would 
certainly  be  the  whole  College  of  Cardinals ; the  most 
famous  and  learned  churchmen  from  every  kingdom  of 
the  West;  even  those  dreaded  heresiarclis,  the  heirs 
and  successors  of  the  English  Wycliffe,  who  hatl  nearly 
severed  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia  from  Latin  Chris- 
tendom. 

In  .June  the  quiet  streets  of  ancient  Constance  were 
disturbed  by  the  first  preparations  for  the 
great  drama  which  was  to  be  performed  within 
Jier  walls.  The  Bishop  elect  of  Augsburg  and  Count 
Eberhard  of  Nellenberg  entered  the  city  to  choose 
quarters  for  the  Emperor.  Hopes  began  to  spread,  to 
strengthen,  that  the  high  contracting  parties  were  in 
earnest;  that  the  Universal  Council,  so  often  annoimced, 
so  often  elude<l,  would  at  length  take  place.  In  August 
came  the  Cardinal  of  Viviens,  the  Bishop  of  Ostia,  with 
a distinguished  suite,  to  take  order  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  Pope  John  XXIII.  and  of  his  Cardinals. 
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From  that  peritxl  to  tlie  Feast  of  All  Saints,  the  day 
named  for  the  opening  of  the  Council,  and  for  several 
months  after,  the  converging  roads  which  led  to  tliis 
central  city  were  crowded  with  all  ranks  and  orders, 
ecclesiastics  and  laymen.  Sovereign  Princes,  and  Ambas- 
sadors of  Sovereigns,  Archbishops  and  lUshops,  the  heads 
or  representatives  of  the  groat  Jlonastic  Orders,  theolo- 
gians, doctors  of  Canon  or  of  Civil  Law,  delegates  from 
renowned  Universities,  some  with  s]>lendid  and  luimorous 
retainers,  some  like  trains  of  pilgrims,  some  singly  mid 
on  foot,  With  these,  merchants,  traders  of  eveiy  kind 
and  degree,  and  every  sort  of  wild  and  strange  vehicle. 
It  was  not  only,  it  might  seem,  to  be  a solemn  Christian 
Council,  but  an  European  congreas,  a vast  central  fair, 
where  every  kind  of  commerce  was  to  bo  conducted  on 
the  boldest  scale,  and  where  chivalrous  or  histrionic,  or 
other  common  amusements  were  jirovided  for  idle  hours 
and  for  idle  people.  It  might  seem  a final  and  concen- 
trated burst  and  manifestation  of  mediasval  devotion, 
mediasval  splendour,  mediieval  diversions  : all  ranks,  all 
orders,  all  pursuits,  all  jirofcssion.s,  all  trades,  all  arti.sans, 
with  their  various  attire,  habits,  manners,  language, 
crowded  to  one  single  city. 

On  the  steep  slope  of  the  Alps  were  seen  winding 
down,  now  emerging  from  the  autumn-tinted  clK'stnut 
grove.s,  now  lost  again,  the  rich  cavalcades  of  the  Canli- 
nals,  the  Prelates,  the  Princes  of  Italy,  each  with  their 
martial  guard  or  their  ecclesiastical  pomp.  The  blue 
sjiacious  lake  was  studded  with  Isjats  and  barks,  convey- 
ing the  Ilishops  and  Abbot.s,  the  knights  and  grave 
burghers,  of  the  TjtoI,  of  Eastern  and  Northern  Ger- 
many, Hungary,  and  from  the  Black  Forest  and 
Thuringia.  Along  the  whole  course  of  the  Bhine,  from 
Cologne,  even  from  Brabant,  Flanders,  or  the  farthest 
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Xorth,  from  England  and  from  Franoe,  marched 
Prelates,  Abbots,  Doctors  of  Law,  celebrated  School- 
men, following  the  upward  course  of  the  stream,  and 
gathering  as  they  advanced  new  hosts  from  the  pro- 
vinces and  cities  to  the  east  or  west.  Day  after  day 
the  air  was  alive  with  the  standards  of  Princes,  and 
tlie  banners  emblazoned  with  the  armorial  Iwarings  of 
Sovereigns,  of  Nobles,  of  Knights,  of  Imperial  Cities ; 
or  glittered  with  the  silver  crosier,  borne  before  some 
magnificent  Bishop  or  mitred  Abbot,  Night  after  night 
the  silence  was  broken  by  the  pursuivants  and  trum- 
peters announcing  the  arrival  of  some  high  and  mighty 
Count  or  Duke,  or  the  tinkling  mule-bells  of  some 
lowlier  caravan.  Tlie  streets  were  crowded  with  curious 
spectators,  eager  to  behold  some  splendid  prince  or 
ambassador,  some  churchman  famous  in  the  pulpit,  in 
tlie  8ch<«)l,  in  the  council,  it  might  be  in  the  battle-field, 
or  even  some  renownetl  minnesinger,  or  po]>ular  jongleur. 
The  city  almost  apjiearcd  to  enhirgti  itself  to  welcome 
week  after  week  the  gathering  strangers.  The  magis- 
trates had  taken  admirable  measures  to  maintain  order. 
Every  one  seemed  to  gliile  into  and  settle  down  in  his 
proper  place.  Everywhere  were  gathering  crowds,  yet 
no  tumult : among  these  crowds  now  a low'  deep  mur- 
mur, now  a hush  of  exjicetation,  no  clamour,  no 
confusion,  no  quarrel,  no  riot.  Constance  might  seem 
determined  to  support  her  dignity,  as  chosen  for  a kind 
of  temporary  capital  of  Christendom.  The  aw  fnlness  of 
the  great  subjects  which  were  to  be  discussed  had,  as  it 
were,  enthralled  the  mind  of  man  to  a calm  seriousness  ; 
even  amusements  and  diversions  were  under  solier  disci- 
pline. Whatever  there  was,  and  doubtles.s  there  was 
much,  of  gi'oss  and  licentious,  was  kept  out  of  sight. 

Of  all  those  vast  multitudes  there  was  no  one  whose 
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fato  might  seem  so  to  tremble  on  the  balance;  who  could 
^ ^ ^ look  on  this  ^vomlerful  scene  with  such  pro- 
found emotions  of  hope  and  fear ; to  whom  the 
Council  was  at  once  so  full  of  awe,  yet  at  the  same 
time,  to  liis  yet  unextingui.slied  ambition,  might  even- 
tually prove  such  a scene  of  pride,  of  triumjdi,  as 
John  XXIII.  The  Pope  hatl  every  iinaginaUe  gua- 
rantee, notwithstanding  some  dubious  words, ‘ not  only 
for  his  pei-son,  but  for  his  dignity.  Ilis  right,  in  con- 
currence with  the  Emperor,  to  summon  the  Council  had 
been  adraitted  by  Higismuud.  The  Imperial  Eldiet 
a.ssertcsl  his  plenary  jurisdiction ; the  magistrates  of 
Constance  had  taken  a solemn  oath  on  the  direct  de- 
mand of  the  Emjicror,  to  ri'ceive  him  with  all  befitting 
honours  as  the  one  true  Pejie,  to  protect  him  to  the 
utmo.st,  to  give  him  free  liberty  to  enter,  to  remain,  or 
to  depart  from  their  city.’’  lie  was  to  have  entire  inde- 
jK'iulent  authority  over  his  own  court : his  safe-conduct 
was  to  be  respected  by  all  the  officers  of  the  city. 

Yet  hud  the  Pope,  notwithstanding  all  these  sohunn 
guarantees,  notwithstanding  his  wealth,  and  the  array  of 
Cardinals  attached,  as  he  hojied,  to  his  interests,  with 
the  Italian  I3i.shops.  almost  in  number  enough  to  over- 
rule the  Council,' strong  and  sad  rni.sgivings.  He  sought 
to  make  friends  in  every  quarter  in  his  hour  of  need. 
Frederick,  Duke  of  Austria,  was  the  hereditary  enemy 
of  the  House  of  Luxemburg.  His  territories  almost 


■ **  Ne  exiiide  occ*isionein  no« 
veniendi  habeat,”  Such  i*  the  sus- 
picious linguag«  of  Sigiiiinuncl. 

^ “ Ita  quod  semper  et  omni  tem- 
po rr,  licebit  ei  stare  in  dict4  dvitate 
et  ab  ei  recetlere,  non  obstante  qut>- 
cunque  impedimento.”  See  the  oath 
in  Von  der  Hardt,  I.  v.  p.  5.  The 


I ^impero^’«  stipulations  to  the  Hope 
I were  not  of  much  more  value  than 
those  to  Jolm  Huss. 

* **  Johannes  venit  C'ou.stantiaro, 
cum  multis  Pi-»latis  Itnlin?,  ut  per 
votorum  piuraliUtem  se  cnnserTurct 
in  I'npiitQ.” — Kbendorfer  in  l'e2  Script. 
Auatricc,  ii.  8:^0. 
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surrounded  the  city  of  Constance ; his  strong  castles 
crowned  many  of  the  hills  around,  which  might  be  seen 
from  the  borders  of  the  lake ; the  Tyrol  and  the  Black 
Forest  were  among  his  possessions.  Frederick,  as  if  to 
show  the  utmost  resjiect  to  the  Pope,  met  liim  at  Trent 
The  Pope  was  lavish  of  honours,  gifts,  and  promise.s. 
At  Jleran  he  named  the  Austrian  Gonfalonier  of  the 
Church,  and  of  his  privy  council.  Ho  assigned  him  as 
stipend  for  these  functions  COOO  florins  a year.  F rederick, 
besides  these  advantages,  looked  to  the  support  of  the 
Pope  in  certain  feuds  with  the  Bishops  of  Trent,  Coire, 
and  Brixen.  Jle  swore  fealty  to  the  Pope;  he  promised 
all  aid  and  protection  on  the  road,  and  in  the  city  of 
Constance,  and  to  secure  his  free  retreat  from  that  city.'* 
Frederick  of  Austria  was  closely  allied  with  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy ; the  Duke’s  sister  was  the  widow  of 
Frederick’s  brother,  Leopold  of  Austria;  she  resided  on 
her  dowry  lands  in  the  Austrian  States.  Tho  Duke  of 
Burgundy  had  strong  reasons  for  courting  the  favour 
of  the  Pope.  Among  the  causes  to  bo  judged  by  the 
Council  of  Constance  was  that  of  Jean  Petit,  whose 
atrocious  defence  of  the  atrocious  murder  of  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  by  Burgundy  or  liLs  partisans,  was  to  be 
arraigned  in  the  face  of  Christendom.  An  alliance  with 
Austria  was  almost  an  alliance  with  Burgundy,  now, 
whether  on  the  French  or  English  side,  almost  com- 
manding France.  The  Marquis  of  Baden,  too,  and  the 
Count  of  Nassau  received  significant  presents  from 
John  XXIII.;  and  if  the  Emperor  should  show  hos- 
tility to  the  Pope,  the  Pope  seemed  sure  of  a partisan  in 

^ Gorhtml  de  lUo  naaerta»  from  | could  not  be  conccnled  ; the  honours 
Austrian  documents,  that  the  Pope  and  dignities  conferred  on  the  Austrian, 
communii'ated  this  treaty  to  Sigis*  ‘ not  the  secret  Btipulatione  for  proteo* 
muod : probably  the  articles  which  tion. 

li  2 
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the  mightiest  Prelate  of  the  empire,  the  Archbishop  of 
Mentz.  As  John  desfrcnded  towards  Constance  he  in- 
vested the  Abbot  of  S.  Ulric  at  Kreuzlingen  with  the 
mitre,  the  usual  privilege  of  Bishops  alone.  Thus,  even 
at  the  gates  of  Constance,  he  would  secure  a jwwerful 
friend. 

Yet,  despite  of  all  these  precautions,  there  were 
dismal  moments  of  des]X)ndeney.  As  ho  came 
down  the  steep  Arlberg  his  sledge  was  over- 
set ; his  attendants  crowded  round  to  know  if  he  was 
hurt.  “In  the  devil’s  name  what  do  1 lying  here?” 
As  he  wound  round  the  last  declivity,  and  Constance 
lay  l>clow  in  her  deep  valley,  washed  by  the  lake,  the 
Poi>e  looked  down  and  exclaimed,  “A  trap  for  foxes!" 

Constance  received  the  Pope  with  every  sign  of  respect 
and  spiritual  loyalty.  The  magistrates  and 
the  clergy  attended  him  through  the  streets, 
and  to  the  venerable  Minster.  Niue  Cardinals,  about 
six  hundred  followers,  formed  the  pompous  retinue  of 
his  Holiness.  The  great  Festival  of  All  Saints  had  been 
named  as  peculiarly  ujjpropriate  for  the  opening  of  the 
saintly  Council ; but  from  various  causes,  of  the  Prelate.^ 
except  those  of  Italy,  few  had  arrived.  Though  the 
Council  was  opened  by  the  Pope  in  person  on  the  bth 
November,  the  first  public  session  was  adjourned  to 
November  16.  In  the  mean  time  certain  preliminaries 
were  arranged.  Twelve  auditors  of  the  Rota  were 
named  to  judge  ecclesiastical  causes.  Congregations 
were  held  to  regulate  the  order  of  the  sittings  and  to 
appoint  officers.  At  one  of  these  congregations  the 
Pope  issued  his  inhibition  to  all  members  of  the  Council 
that  no  one  might  depart  without  permission.  On  the 
2nd  December  six  more  Cardinals  had  arrived ; these 
with  the  nine  present  formed  a fair  Collega  But  on 
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the  3rd  another  arrival  caused  still  greater  excitement 
There  entered  the  city  a pale  tliin  man,  in 
mean  attire,  yet  escorted  by  three  nobles  of 
his  country,  with  a great  troop  of  other  followers  from 
attachment  or  curiosity ; he  came  under  a special  safe- 
conduct  from  the  Emperor,  which  guaranteed  in  the 
strictest  and  amplest  terms  liis  sjife  entrance  and  safe 
departure  from  the  Imperial  City.  This  was  the  famous 
hercsiarch  of  Bohemia,  John  Huss.  Nothing  could  bo 
more  opportune  than  his  early  arrival  for  tlie  Papal 
policy. 

The  Council  had  been  summontal  for  three  principal 
objects.  I.  The  union  of  the  Church  under  one  acknow- 
ledged Pope.  II.  The  reformation  of  the  Clergy  in  its 
head  and  in  its  members.  III.  The  extirimtion  of 
erroneous  and  heretical  doctrines.  Other  subonlinate 
questions  were  to  be  submitted  to  the  supreme  tribunal 
of  Christendom : the  examination  of  Jean  Petit’s  defence 
of  the  assassination  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Flagellants,  and  some  less  important 
matters.  On  the  order  in  which  the  Council  should 
proceed  as  to  the  three  great  leading  topics  depended 
the  influence,  the  title,  perhaps  the  fate  of  the  Pope. 
The  vital  question  of  all,  not  deliberately  proposed,  but 
at  the  root  of  all  the  other  questions — the  superiority  of 
the  Council  to  the  Pope,  of  the  Pope  to  the  Council — 
might  be  postponed  ; if  postponed,  eluded.  This  would 
be  the  case  if  the  Council  could  be  occupied  by  matter 
on  which  Pope  and  Council  might  agree,  wliieh  might 
inflame  the  common  passions,  and  direct  their  almost 
maddening  zeal  against  one  common  foe,  one  common 
victim.  Let,  then,  the  suppression  of  heresy  be  the 
first  paramount  absorbing  subject  of  debate.  All  pre- 
cedent was  in  the  Pojw’s  favour;  it  had  ever  bee::  the 
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first  act  of  Qicumenic  Councils,  from  that  of  Nicasa,  to 
guard  the  faith  and  to  condemn  heresy.  So,  too,  the 
Council  of  Constance,  commencing  at  this  point,  might 
be  held  a continuation,  hardly  more  than  a prorogation, 
of  the  Council  of  Pisa.  And  this  to  the  Pope  was  life 
or  death.  For  if  the  Council  of  Pisa  was  thus  even 
tacitly  recognised,  his  title  among  the  three  claimants 
to  the  Papacy,  his  absolute  title,  resting  on  the  solemn 
decree  of  that  Council,  was  iirefragable.  Could  he  not, 
begirt  with  his  Cardinals  (their  common  interest  might 
guarantee  their  fidelity),  and  with  the  overpowering 
suffrages  of  the  Italian  Prelates,  centre  the  whole  atten- 
tion of  the  Council  on  this  one  subject  ? Could  he  not 
set  the  whole  host  in  full  cry  on  the  track  of  this 
quarry?  At  least  during  this  discussion  he  and  his 
Italians  would  have  been  gaining  a preponderating 
influence ; he,  for  months,  would  have  been  permitted  to 
guide  and  rule  the  Council.  What  if  he  should  render 
the  signal  service  of  condemning,  still  better  of  inducing 
these  dreaded  heresiarchs  to  recant,  could  the  ungniteful 
Church  then  cast  him  off?  Then  ho  would  return  to 
Italy  the  recognised  Pope  of  the  Council  of  Constance. 
If  not,  some  time  having  been  thus  occupied,  a thmisand 
accidents,  dissensions,  plague,  famine,  the  opjwrtune 
death  of  some  important  personage,  might  dissipate 
the  Council  before  they  could  enter  on  more  dangerous 
ground. 

Nor  was  this  an  unwarranted,  ungrounded  hope ; the 
policy  had  every  promise  of  success.  The  doctrines  of 
Wycliffe,  which  Huss  and  his  followers  were  accused 
of  propagating  in  the  villages  and  citie.s  of  Bohemia, 
even  in  the  University  of  Prague,  were  generally  o<lious. 
Those  who  knew  least  of  them,  looked  on  them  with  the 
terror  of  ignorance  ; those  who  knew  them  best  saw  that 
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tliey  struck  at  tlic  root  of  the  whole  hierarcliical  system, 
in  the  common  view  the  wliole  religion  of  Chri.st.  The 
foremost  Reformers,  D’Ailly,  Gerson,  Zabarclla,  and  the 
few  Cardinals  in  that  party,  would  behold  perhaps  with 
greater  horror,  as  ciajssing  their  more  moderate  and 
solder  designs,  those  innovators  who  laid  their  hands  not 
on  the  corruptions  of  the  Clergy  only,  hut  on  their 
possessions,  their  rights,  their  immunities,  their  privi- 
leges, their  spiritual  powers,  and  even  on  the  accredited 
orthodox  doctrines  of  the  faith.  They,  too,  might  be 
tempted  to  assert  this  suppression  of  heresy,  which  they 
dreaded  vrith  such  profound  dread,  hated  with  such 
unmitigated  hatred,  to  be  the  first,  preliminary,  inevi- 
table duty  of  the  great  CounciL 

This  insurrection,  moreover,  against  the  sublime  auto- 
cracy of  the  Latin  hierarchy  ; this  appeal  from  the 
traditional  Christianity  of  the  West,  the  grow  th  of  ages, 
with  all  its  mythology,  legendary  history,  law,  philo- 
sophy, ritual,  venerable  usages,  and  with  all  its  vast 
system  of  rights  and  obligirtions  and  its  tenure  of  pro- 
jrerty,  to  the  primal  and  simpler  Christianity  of  the  Lord 
and  his  Apostles;  this  first  attmnpt  to  substitute  for  an 
obedience  to  an  outward  law,  and  to  an  all-embracing 
discipline  enforced  by  ecclesiastical  penal  statute,  the 
religion  of  the  inward  conscience,  self-dependent  rather 
than  dependent  on  the  ghostly  adviser:  this  assertion  of 
Uie  freedom  of  thought,  limited  oidy  by  the  boundaries 
of  the  human  faculties  and  the  plain  written  won)  of 
God  ; this  dawning  moral  and  religious  revolution, 
though  it  had  begun  in  Teutonic  England,  and  had 
been  first  embodic<l  in  the  vernacular  Anglo-Saxon  of 
Wycliffe’s  Rible  and  Tracts,  and  in  the  poetr)  of  Lang- 
land  and  of  Chaucer,  was  not  yet  taken  up  by  the 
Teutonic  mind.  It  was  j>ropagated  only  under  most 
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unfavourable  auspices,  in  a remote  comer  of  Christendom, 
Ri.form«iion  amonc  a nation  which  spoke  an  unformed  Ian- 

not  ypt  Teu-  • ii*  *1  i t 

tonic.  guago,  intelligible  to  themselves  alone,  and 
not  more  akin  to  German  than  to  Latin  ; a nation,  as  it 
were,  intraded  into  the  Teutonic  Empire,  thought  bar- 
barian, and  from  late  circumstances  held  in  hostile 
jealousy  by  the  Teutonic  commonwealth. 

Bohemia  was  thiLs  an  insulated  stranger  among  the 
Bob  luio.  principalities,  a stranger  with  a right 

of  suffrage  for  the  Imperial  crown,  but  striving 
to  jirescrve  her  Sclavonic  nationality  against  the  Teu- 
tonic element  which,  from  her  connexion  with  the 
Empire,  was  forcing  it.self  into  her  territory,  her  usages, 
and  even  pressing  on  her  language.  Bohemia,  too, 
laboured  under  the  unpopularity  of  having  given  to 
the  Imperial  throne  a Sovereign,  Charles  IV.,  of  whom 
the  Gennan  annals  speak  with  bitter  hatred  and  con- 
tempt, but  who  had  boon  beloved,  and  deservedly 
belove<l,  for  his  wise  laws,  admimblo  institutions,  and 
for  his  national  policy  in  his  native  kingdom.  His 
father,  John  of  Bohemia,  that  re.stless  chivalrous  ad- 
venturer who  fell  at  Crocy,  was  a German  in  manners 
and  in  heart ; Charles  a Bohemian  who  might  seem  to 
sacrifice  the  ungrateful  and  intractable  Empire  to  his 
hereditary  Kingdom.  As  King  of  Bohemia,  Charles 
was  the  creator  of  the  realm ; to  him  she  owed  equal 
laws,  sound  institutions,  magnificent  cities,  at  least 
Prague,  which  Charles  adorned  with  splendid  churches, 
noble  jnilaces,  stately  bridges,  her  famous  University.® 
Charles  IV.  had  at  least  not  discouraged  the  first  Ihi- 
forraers,  who  before  the  time  of  IIuss  protested  in  the 


■ the  glowing  dcbcriptinn  of  the  reign  of  Chailes  IV.^  in  PaUcky, 
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strongest  terms  against  the  vices  of  the  clergy,  and  the 
abuses  of  the  Roman  Court.  The  Prelate  Conrad 
Strickna,  during  his  reign,  had  denounced  the  progress 
of  these  opinions.  The  Reformer,  Milecz  von  I^emsar, 
was  the  King's  Court  Preacher.* 

The  deposition  of  King  Wenzel,  the  son  of  Charles, 
from  the  Empire  by  the  Electors  on  the  Rhine,  a.d.  iino. 

* , . Kitig  WenteJ 

was  at  once  a sign  and  an  aggravation  of  the  (Wenew- 
jealousyofTeutonism  against  Bohemia.  During  aji.  iasi. 
the  reign  of  Wenzel,  a still  more  stirring  teacher,  Matthias 
von  Zanow,  had  advanced  the  bolder  axiom  that  it  was 
gross  superstition  to  reverence  the  edicts  of  the  Pope  on 
articles  of  faith,  equally  with  the  words  of  Christ  and 
his  Apostles.  The  Church,  to  resume  her  dignity,  must 
be  entirely  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel.''  The 
marriage  of  King  Wenzel’s  sister,  Anne  of  Bohemia,  to 
Richard  II.  of  England,  had  brought  the  two  realms  into 
close  connexion,  exactly  at  the  time  when  the  doctrines 
of  Wycliffe  were  making  their  most  rapid  progress. 
The  Queen  herself,  as  has  been  said,  was  strongly  im- 
pressed with  the  new  doctrines.  Bohemian  scholars  sat 
at  the  feet  of  the  bold  professor  of  tlieology  at  Oxford ; 
English  students  were  found  at  Prague.  The  wTitings 
of  Wycliffe  were  brought  in  great  numbers,  some  in 
Latin,  some  translated  into  Bohemian,  and  disseminated 
by  admiring  partisans. 

John  of  Hussinetz,  a Bohemian  village,  was  a man  of 
eloquence  and  an  accomplished  scholar,  of 
severe  morals,  but  gentle,  friendly,  accessible  ° 
to  all.  Ho  became  Preacher  in  the  University  chapel 
called  Bethlehem,  and  Confessor  to  the  Queen  Sophia. 
So  long  as  his  fervid  sermons  denounced  tlie  vices  of 
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the  world,  the  CIcrgj’,  the  Monks  and  the  Friars  wore 
among  his  most  admiring  hearers ; but  as  he  Ix'gan  to 
condemn  the  luxury,  the  pride,  the  licentiousness  of  the 
Clergy  and  the  abases  of  the  Church,  their  admiration 
turneil  to  animosity.  He  would  have  been  persecuted, 
if  he  had  not  been  protected  by  the  Court ; for  such 
doctrines  were  not  the  le.ss  heard  with  favour  by  the 
Court  because  they  were  repulsive  to  the  Clergy.  The 
S<-hism  in  the  Papacy  had  shaken  the  awe  of  the 
hierarchy  to  its  base,  and  King  Wenzel  had  strong 
grounds  for  personal  hostility  against  that  hierarchy. 
The  ArchbishopElectors  had  been  the  leaders  in  the 
defection,  the  prime  movers  in  his  dejxisal  from  the  Em- 
pire. Tlie  Poj>e,  Ifoniface  IX.,  had  sanctioned  their 
haughty  proceedings.  For  many  years,  too.  the  sale  of 
benefices  had  been  so  notorious  by  both  Pojjes,  that 
Wenzel  in  Bohemia,  Sigismund  in  Hungary,''  had  not 
only  prohibited  tlie  ex|K)rtation  of  money  to  Koine,  but 
had  broken  oil'  all  intercourse  with  the  Papal  Court. 

Just  at  this  time  a scholar  of  John  Hass'*  returned 
from  his  studies  in  Paris  and  Oxford : he  brought  many 
writings  of  Wyclifle.  These  writings  not  merely  in- 
veighed against  the  idleness  and  corruptions  of  the 
Clergy  and  of  the  3lonks,  but  broke  in  at  once  on  more 
jierilous  ground.  Wyclifle  had  been  already  condemned 
by  the  Cliurch  as  an  heresiarch.  Huss  shrunk  at  first 
from  the  infection:  ho  read  the  books  with  susjncion 
and  dislike,  so  much  so  that  he  hud  nearly  committed 
the  godless  volumes  to  the  flames.  Ho  found,  on  more 
careful  study,  deeper  and  neglected  truths.  8till,  how- 
ever, much  of  Wycliffie’s  doctrine  could  not  command 


A5chl«ch,  Knwr  SigmumI,  ii.  24. 
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his  assent,  but  much  worked  by  slow  degrees  into  his 
mind  and  into  his  teaching. 

The  Archbishop  Sbinko  of  IVague  had  looked  on  Huss 
with  favour ; he  could  neither  be  ignorant  of  the  change 
in  the  Preacher’s  views,  nor  of  the  cause  of  that  change. 
He  issued  his  sentence  of  condemnation  ; he  threatened 
all  who  should  promulgate  the  tenets  of  Wycliffe  with 
the  heretics’  death,  tlie  stake.  Huss  was  at  first  appalled ; 
he  was  quiet  for  a time  ; but  the  Confessor  of  the  Queen, 
and  the  idol  of  one-half  the  University  of  Prague,  could 
not  long  hold  his  peace,  for  he  was  not  the  champion  of 
Wycliffe’s  free  opinions  alone,  now  forcing  themselves 
into  a slow  jwpularity,  but  of  tbe  Bohemian  against  the 
German  students ; and,  extraordinary  as  it  may  seem, 
on  a subject  which  stirred  the  hearts  of  the  scholars  to 
as  great  a de|)th,  of  the  Realist  against  the  Nominalist 
philosophy.  This  strife  hurried  on  the  conflicting  parties 
to  the  inevitable  schism.  The  deposition  of  their  King 
M’euzel  from  the  Empire  hud  wounded  the  Bohemian 
pride : they  held  the  Germans  as  strangers  and  aliens 
in  their  national  University.  The  German  Professors 
had  taken  j>nrt  with  the  Archbishop  in  tlie  implied  cen- 
sure of  Huss.  By  a singular  revolution,  the  Realistic 
philo.sophy,  which  had  been  the  sworn  ally  of  orthodoxy, 
the  philosophy  of  luinfranc  and  Anselm  against  Abe- 
lard, of  Aquinas  against  Ockham,  had  changed  sides. 
The  great  Er'IicIi  divines,  Gerson,  U’Ailly  (perhaps 
partly  from  their  French  jicrspicacity),  the  Germans  in 
g('neral,  from  the  more  exclusive  study  of  the  Aristo- 
telian Bcholnsticism,  had  warped  round  to  the  more 
rationalistic  Nominalism.  The  University  of  Prague 
was  rent  with  fends ; students  met  students,  not  in  the 
schools  of  disputation,  but  in  the  streets  and  on  the 
bridges,  and  fought  out  the  battles  of  Churchmen  and 
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Wycliffites,  of  Germans  and  lioLemians,  of  Nominalists 
and  Realists.  At  length  the  Bohemian  taction,  with 
Huss  at  their  head,  obtained  from  the  King  the  abroga- 
tion of  the  privileges  of  the  Germans  in  the  votes  for 
academic  offices.  The  sullen  Germans,  and  with  them 
the  Poles,  abandoned  the  city.  Of  thirty  thousand,  a 
great  part  wandered  to  Leipsie,  and  founded  a rival 
University.  Huss  became  Rector  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Prague.  His  popularity  trium[>hed 
oven  over  the  interests  of  the  citizens,  which  suffered 
severely  from  the  departure  of  the  German  students. 

Huss  now  preached  Iwhlly  and  without  reserve  the 
Wycliffite  doctrines,  at  least  as  far  ns  denunciations,  not 
only  against  the  corruptions,  but  against  the  wealth  of 
the  Clergy.  The  King  heard  with  satisfaction  the  grate- 
ful maxim  that  the  royal  power  was  far  above  that  of 
the  hierarchy ; the  Archbishop  and  the  Clergy  were 
constrained  to  murmuring  silence,  while  all  Bohemia 
seemed  falling  off  to  these  fearful  opinions. 

The  Council  of  Pisa  hatl  uttered  its  sentence  of  depo- 
sition against  Benedict  XIII.  and  Gregory  XII.  The 
Archbishop  of  Prague  adhered  to  Gregory ; the  King, 
IIu.s8,  and  the  Bohemians  to  the  Council.  Huss  was 
emlx)ldeiied  to  assail  the  Papal  jwwer  itself.  The  King 
answered  to  the  complaints  of  the  Archbishop,  “ So 
long  as  Master  Huss  preached  against  us  of  the  world, 
you  rejoiced,  and  declared  that  the  Spirit  of  God  sjxjke 
in  him.  It  is  now  your  turn.”  But  the  accession  of 
Alexander  V.,  whom  Bohemia,  having  acknowledged 
the  Council  of  Pisa,  could  not  refuse  to  accept,  gave  the 
Archbishop  courage.  He  obtained  a Bull  from  the  Pope 
for  the  suppression  of  the  Wycliffite  doctrines.  He 
threatened  the  refractory  teachers.  He  collected  no 
less  than  two  hundred  writings  of  the  odious  English 
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heresiarcli,  and  committed  them  publicly  to  the  flames; 
but  the  King  compelled  him  to  pay  the  value  of  the 
books  to  those  from  whom  he  had  seized  them  by  his 
arbitrary  ecclesiastical  power.  Huss  continued  to 
preach.  He  appealed  from  the  Pope  to  Christ  himself, 
the  one  final  unerring  Judge  : “ I,  John  Huss,  offer  this 
appeal  to  Jesus  Christ,  my  Master  and  iny  just  Judge, 
who  knows,  defends,  and  judges  .the  just  cause.”  ‘ 

The  pious  Alexander  was  succeeded  by  Balthasar 
Cossa,  John  XXIII.  Among  the  first  acts  of  Pope  John 
was  a citation  to  John  Huss,  the  man  of  irreproachable 
morals,  to  apfiear  before  the  tribunal  of  a Pope  charged 
at  least  with  every  imaginable  crime.  The  Bohemian 
King  and  the  nation  would  not  permit  Huss  to  cross 
the  Alps;  they  alleged  fear  of  his  German  enemies; 
a pompous  embassy  of  three  theologians  appeared  in 
Ilia  stead.  The  Archbishop,  from  prudence  or  more 
generous  feeling,  received  from  Huss  a confession  of 
faith,  with  which  he  declared  himself  satisfied.  He  an- 
nounced to  the  Homan  Court  that  heresy  no  longer  con- 
taminated his  diocese. 

No  answer  came  from  Rome,  but  there  came  the 
vendors  of  indulgences  for  the  war  of  the  Pope  against 
King  Ladislaus  of  Naples.  The  vendors  abstained  from 
none  of  those  insolent  exaggerations  of  the  value  of 
their  wares  which  were  so  obnoxious  to  sounder  piety. 
Huss  broke  out  in  a torrent  of  eloquent  indignation.  His 
scholar,  Jerome  Faulfisch,  burned  the  Bull  of  Indul- 
gences under  the  gallows.  The  preachers  of  the  In- 
dulgences were  exposed  to  insult,  outrage,  persecution. 
The  magistrates  interfered ; some  rioters  were  seized 
and  executed ; the  people  rose ; the  town-house  was 


^ Opem»  John  Hu««»  1. 17.  L’Enfant,  Condle  do  Constance,  i.  p.  33. 
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8torm('<l ; the  remains  of  the  rioters  taken  up  and  vene- 
rated  lus  reiiqiies.  News  arrived  that  the  amba-ssadors 
of  iluss,  of  the  University,  and  of  the  King,  had  been 
thrown  into  prison  at  Home ; tlint  Huss  was  under  the 
ban  of  excommunication,  Prague  under  interdict.  The 
timid  King  shnink  from  the  contest.  JIuss  witlidrew 
for  a time  from  the  city,  but  only  by  his  eloquent  preach- 
ings all  over  the  countj-y  to  influence  now  not  Prague 
alone,  but  all  Pohemia,  with  indignation  against  the 
abuses  of  the  hierarchy.  His  writings,  some  in  Latin, 
Some  in  his  native  dialect,  spread  with  rapidity.  If  in 
th  (‘.so  he  maintained  s(jmo  prudent  or  jx‘rhaj)S  indeter- 
minate ambiguity  on  the  established  doctrines,  ho  stnu'k 
boldly  at  all  the  bearings  of  those  doctrines  on  Papal 
and  on  prie.stly  authority. 

John  Huss  then  was  no  i.solated  teacher,  no  follower 
of  a condemned  English  heretic:  ho  was  more  even 
than  head  of  a sect ; ho  almost  represented  a kingdom, 
no  doubt  much  more  than  half  of  Bohemia.  King 
Wenzel  and  his  Queen  wore  on  his  side,  at  least  as 
against  the  (,'lergy. 

The  Emperor  Higismund  aspired  to  restore  peace  to 
the  Church.  The  Council  of  Constance  had 
SSIiuIia!*  been  summoned  to  reform  the  Chiu-ch  in  its 
head  and  in  its  members ; its  proclaimed  object  was  the 
extirpation  of  all  abuses  throughout  Cliristendom.  It 
was  not  for  Huss  to  stand  aloof  in  fear  or  saspicion.  He 
had  appealed  to  a Council.  If  his  opinions  were  just 
and  true,  ho  could  not  shrink  from  bringing  their  justice 
and  truth  before  a Council  which  comprehended  not  the 
high  dignitaries  alone,  but  also  the  most  consummate 
theologians  of  Christendom.  As  yet,  however  some  of 
his  opinions  might  seem  to  lean  to  .sjwculative  Wyclillit- 
ism,  ho  was,  like  others  of  great  name,  avowedly  no  more 
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than  an  ardent  reformer  of  abuses.  He  obtained  from 
the  University  of  Prague,  from  the  Estate.s  of  lk>bemia, 
from  Conrad  Arcbbisbop  of  Prague,  and  even  from 
Nicolas  Bishop  of  Nazareth,  the  Grand  Inquisitor,  tes- 
timonials to  his  orthotloxy  and  irreproachable  life.  Yet 
ho  was  not,  he  could  not  bo,  without  dark  misgivings. 
He  left  a letter  only  to  ho  ojx*ned  in  case  of  his  death  at 
Constance:  it  contained  hi.s  last  will  and  his  confession.** 
His  valedictory  addre.s.s  to  his  followers  enjoinetl  them 
to  maintain  their  faith,  to  pray  earnestly  for  his  safe 
return.  “ He  expected  to  meet  as  many  enemies  at 
Constance  as  our  Ia>rd  at  Jenrsalem — the  wicked  Clergy, 
and  even  some  secular  Princes,  and  those  Pharisees  the 
Monks.” 

The  fame  of  Hu.ss  travelled  before  him : curiosity  or 
intcre.st  in  his  doctrines  triumphed  over  the 
German  aversion  to  the  Bohemian.  In  many  SLunw. 
towns  he  hold  conferences  even  with  the  clergy, 
and  parted  from  them  on  amicable  terms.  At  Nurcm- 
burg  ho  was  met  by  tlmee  Bohemian  nobles,  who  bore 
from  Spires  the  Imperial  safe-conduct,  couched  in  the 
strictest  and  fullest  terms,  guaranteeing  his  safe  en- 
trance and  his  safe  return  from  Constance.*"  John  of 
Chlum,  Wenzel  of  Duba,  Henry  of  Lazenbach,  were 
charged  to  watch  and  keep  guard  over  their  country- 
man, who  travelled  under  the  special  protection  of  the 
Emperor. 

Not  many  days  after  the  arrival  of  the  Pope,  John 
Huss,  as  has  been  said,  entered  Constance.  He  was 
graciously  received  by  the  Pojie  himself.  Nothing  was 

* Among  the  sins  U»at  burtbeneU  in  many  publications,  L'llnfant,  V'on 

his  coDscience  was  playing  at  cheas  ‘ der  llardt ; the  latest  and  perhapti 
and  losing  his  temper  when  beaten.  most  accurate  versiou  in  Aschbach, 
The  aaie^oduct  may  be  seen  Kaiser  Sigmund,  li.  29. 
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said  of  the  ban  of  excommunication  whicli  still  hung 
over  him : it  is  doubtful  whether  it  wa.s  not  legally 
annulled  by  his  reception  before  the  I’ojie.  Strong 
expro^ions  are  attributed  to  the  Pojmj  : “ If  he  liad 
slain  my  brother,  I would  not  permit,  as  far  as  is  in  my 
power,  any  harm  to  be  done  to  him  in  Constance.” " 
The  Pope,  on  whom  religion  hung  so  loosely,  may  not 
have  had  that  deep  aversion  for,  he  may  not  fully  have 
compn'hended,  the  bearing  of  the  WycliflRte  tenets ; 
still  lc.ss  could  he  comprehend  the  stern,  stubborn  con- 
scientiousness which  would  not  swerve  from,  and  which 
would  boldly  as.sert  such  opinions  in  the  face  of  danger 
or  death.  Noble  religious  fanaticism  has  constantly 
baiHcd  the  reckoning  of  the  most  profound  worldly 
sagacity.  He  might  fondly  suppo.se  the  possibility  of 
the  Bohemian’s  subini.ssion  to  Papal  arguments,  im- 
pressed by  Papal  majesty ; and  the  submission  of  so 
famous  a heretic  to  his  milder  adiikonitions  would  give 
him  overweening  weight  in  the  Council.  But  with  the 
more  keen-eyed  and  inflexible  Italian  Cardinals,  lluss 
was  only  a barbarian  and  a heretic.  They  could  not 
but  discern  (for  they  had  nothing  to  blind  their  iii-stinct) 
the  vital  oppuguancy  of  his  views  to  the  hierarchical 
system.  Huss  himself  could  not  remain  in  modest  and 
inoffensive  privacy.  Partisans,  admirers,  would  crowd 
around  him ; his  zeal  would  not  permit  him  in  base 
timidity  to  shrink  from  the  avowal  of  his  creed, 
whether  by  preaching  in  his  house  or  among  his  fol- 
lowers. The  Bishop  of  Constance  admonished  him,  but 
in  vain,  and  forbade  his  celebrating  Mass  while  yet 
unabsolved. 

* **  Etiamsi  Johann«w  H»9R  fratrem  I in  ipcio  situm  c-st*  ut  aliq<ia  ei  Hat 

ipibi  gemiAiiuni  oedtHsaet,  re  U\in<-n  | injuria,  quamdiu  Constantifc 
nullo  moJo  commUsurum,  quantum  I Von  der  Hardt,  iv.  p.  1 1. 
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The  arrival  of  Stephen  Palecz  and  Michael  de  Cansis, 
tlie  bitter  and  implacable  adversaries  of  Huss,  with 
whom  he  had  been  involved  in  fierco  controversy, 
changed  the  suspended  state  of  affaira  These  men 
stood  forward  openly  as  his  accusers : they  swept  away 
all  the  fairer,  milder,  or  more  subtile  interpretations  by 
which  Huss  reconciled  his  own  doctrines  with  the  ortho- 
dox creed,  especially  as  regarded  the  clergy.  Huss  had 
declared  wicked  Popes,  wicked  Cardinals,  wicked  Pre- 
lates, to  be  utterly  without  authority,  their  excommuni- 
cations void,  their  administration  of  the  Sacraments  as 
only  to  be  valid  by  some  nice  distinction.  Palecz  and 
De  Causis  cast  all  these  maxims  in  their  naked,  un- 
mitigated ofifensiveness  before  the  indignant  hierarchy. 
Huss  was  summoned,  yet  by  a deputation  which  still 
showed  respect,  the  Bishops  of  Augsburg  and  Trent,  to 
appear  before  the  Consistory  of  the  Pope  and  Cardinals. 
He  obeyed,  protesting,  nevertheless,  that  he  came  to 
render  account  to  the  Council,  not  to  the  Consistory. 
The  charges  of  heresy  were  read.  Huss  quietly  de- 
clared that  he  had  rather  die  than  be  justly  condemned 
as  a heretic.  “ If  convinced  of  error,  he  would  make 
full  recantation.”  He  retired,  but  his  lodging  was  en- 
circled from  that  time  by  watchful  sentinels.”  A monk 
was  let  loose  upon  him,  to  ensnare  him  with  dangerous 
questions.  Huss  had  the  shrewdness  to  detect  in  the 
monk,  who  affected  the  utmost  simplicity,  one  of  the 
subtlest  theologians  of  the  day. 

Four  weeks  after  his  arrival  at  Constance,  notwith- 


* Aschbach  (p.  30)  here  inserts  tlic  1 period.  To  my  judgement,  Aschbnch*s 
attempt  of  Hum  at  flight,  which  the  ' view  is  utterly  improbable ; nnd  ou 
two  authors  (perhaps  they  are  but  one  ' such  points  Urichentbal,  who  does  not 
authority),  Rdchenthal  and  the  author , care  much  for  religious  questions,  is 
in  D'Achery,  assign  to  a irnich  Inter  | worthy  of  full  confidence, 
vor..  VIII.  H 
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standing  his  appeal  to  the  Imperial  safe-conduct,  notr 

Hius  In  withstanding  the  protest  of  his  noble  Bohemian 
protector,  John  do  Chlum,  Huss  was  com- 
mitted to  prison  in  the  Bishop’s  palace.  To  De  Chlum 
the  Pope  protested  that  it  was  done  without  his  authority. 
The  Pope  might  find  it  expedient  to  disclaim  such  an 
act.  A congregation  was  summoned  to  hear  eight 
articles  promoted  by  the  Bohemian,  Ulichael  de  Causis, 
against  John  Huss.  Three  Commissioners  had  been 
named  by  the  Pope.  A more  numerous  Commission  of 
Cardinals,  Bishops,  and  Doctors  was  appointed  to  conduct 
the  inquiry.  From  his  first  prison  he  was  conducted  to 
a closer  and  more  safe  one  in  the  Dominican  ConvenL" 
There  he  fell  ill,  and  was  attended  by  the  Pope’s 
physicians.  He  recovered,  and  in  his  prison  wrote  several 
works,  wliich  were  eagerly  dispersed  among  his  brethren. 

John  de  Chlum  took  bold  and  active  measures  for  the 
release  of  Huss.  Ho  communicated  this  insolent  viola- 
tion of  the  Imperial  safe-conduct  to  Sigismund,  wdio  was 
on  his  way  from  his  coronation  at  Aix-la-Chapella  The 
Emperor  broke  into  wrath:  he  gave  orders,  that  if  the 
Pope  and  Cardinals  did  not  obey  his  mandate,  the  doors 
of  the  prison  should  be  opened  by  force.  But  no  one 
ventured  to  invade  the  Dominican  cloister,  and  the 
Council  yet  respected  the  ordinances  of  the  Pope  and 
Cardinals.  De  Chlum  nflSxed  writings  on  all  the  church- 
doors  in  Constance,  declaring,  in  strong  language,  the 
imprisonment  of  Huss  to  be  an  outrage  against  the  Em- 
peror ; that  all  who  had  presumed  to  violate  the  Imperial 
safe-conduct,  and  still  presumed  to  resist  the  demands 
of  the  Imperial  Ambassador  for  his  release,  would  be 
called  to  account. 


P L’Fnfnnt,  i.  p.  64. 
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So  far,  even  np  to  the  arrival  of  the  Emperor,  Pope 
John  had  maintained  uncontested  supremacy  in  the 
CounciL  BUs  Bull  had  been  read  at  the  first  Session,  as 
the  authority  for  its  proceedings.  Zabarclla,  the  all- 
honoimcd  Cardinal  of  Florence,  in  his  opening  I’op"  J»im 
speech,  assumed  throughout  the  presidency  of  S?CMnd" 
the  Pope.  The  Pope  named  all  the  ofiScers,  and  dis- 
tribnted  the  functions  which  were  submitted  to  and 
accepted  by  the  Council.  One  incident  alone  threatened 
his  sole  dignity.  The  Archbishop  of  Bagusa,  and  other 
legates  of  Gregory  XIL,  had  made  their  entrance.  On 
the  same  night  the  Archbishop  affixed  over  the  gates  of 
his  lodging  the  Papal  arms  of  Gr^ory  XIL,  with  the  keys 
and  the  triple  crown.  John  resisted  this  daring  invasion 
in  the  name  of  a Pope  deposed  by  the  Council  of  Pisa. 
The  Council,  after  some  stormy  debate,  pronounced  in 
favour  of  the  Pope,  thus  again  recognising  the  acts  of  the 
Council  at  Pisa.  The  obnoxious  arms  disappeared. 

On  Christmas  Eve  tidings  arrived  that  Sigismnnd, 
now  having  received  the  Imperial  crown  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  had  reached  Oberlingen,  on  the  northern 
shore  of  the  lake.  Before  morning-dawn  he  entered 
Constance.  Among  his  first  acts  was  attendance  at  the 
Mass.  The  Emperor,  according  to  usage,  in  the  dal- 
matic of  a deacon,  read  the  Gospel — the  Gospel  which 
sounded  ominous  in  the  oars  of  the  Pope : “ There  went 
out  a decree  from  Ceesar  Augustus.”  The  sermon 
preached  three  days  after  by  Peter  d’Ailly,  Cardinal 
of  Cambray,  must  at  times  have  sent  a cold  shudder 
of  dismay  to  the  heart  of  John.  The  text  was,  “ There 
shall  bo  signs  in  the  Sun,  and  in  the  Moon,  and  in  the 
Stars  a text  literally  applicable  to  the  last  advent  of 
Christ,  spiritually  to  his  advent  in  an  (Ecumenic  Council. 
The  Sun  was  the  spiritual  power,  the  Pope  ; the  Moon 

s 2 
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the  temporal,  the  Emperor;  the  Stars,  the  Cardinals, 
Prelates,  and  Doctors  in  the  firmament  of  the  Council. 

But  the  Sun,  for  the  plenitude  of  his  jx>wer,  must  fulfil 
certain  conditions.  If  the  supreme  Pastor  shall  have 
risen  by  bad  means,  by  unjust  and  reprobate  ambition ; 
if  he  shall  have  led  a scandalous  and  dishonest  life ; if 
he  shall  have  ruled  negligently  or  tyrannically,  ho  is 
but  the  phantom  of  a sun.  “ Oh  1 that  the  Omnij>otent 
Trinity  would  dash  down  these  three  statues  in  tlie  Sun’s 

house,  the  Church  of  Rome The  Holy  Trinity  of 

the  Divine  Persons  is  not  more  adorable  than  a trinity 
of  Popes  abominable.”  But  the  lofty  churchman  kept 
the  Moon,  the  temporal  power,  in  its  due  subordination. 

To  the  Emperor  himself  ho  uttered  no  words  but  those 
of  high  honour;  “yet  the  Imperial  power  must  not 
think  to  preside  in  the  Council,  but  to  execute  her 
decrees.”  The  Council,  he  distinctly  avers,  derived  its  | 

legitimate  authority  from  being  summoned  by  the  | 

Pope ; but  once  met,  its  power  was  above  the  Poj>e. 

St  James,  in  the  first  Great  Coimcil  in  the  Acts,  did  | 

not  publish  its  decrees  in  the  name  of  St  Peter,  but  in  ^ 

that  of  the  Council.  “ It  seemed  good  to  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  to  us.” 

There  was  no  outward  disturbance  in  the  seeming 
amity  between  the  Emperor  and  the  Pope;  they  ap- 
peared together  in  public;  all  was  mutual  deference  j 

and  respect  The  Pope  knew  the  necessitie.s  of  the  j 

Emperor.  The  great  weakness  of  the  Empire  was 
the  utter  inadequacy  of  the  Imperial  revenues  to  the 
dignity  of  the  station.  The  more  magnificent  or  am- 
bitious the  Emperor,  the  more  difficult,  often  degrading, 

_ I 
« *'  Ubi  non  ait,  placuit  Petro,  aed  placuit  nobis  coilecUs  in  unum ; et  | 

sequitur,  * Visum  csl  Spiritui  S>incto  et  nobis.'  " — ICead  the  sermon,  in  Von  der 
Hardt,  L 436,  4.*i0. 
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was  the  struggle  with  his  narrow  finances.  Sigismund 
aspired  to  be  amongst  the  most  splendid  of  sovereigns  ; 
his  enemies  scoffed  at  the  mean  artifices  to  which  he 
was  reduced  to  maintain  that  splendour.  The  Pope 
made  a skilful  attempt  to  avail  himself  of  his  weakness; 
he  offered  him  a grant,  or  donative,  or  subsidy  of 
200,000  florins.  But  Sigismund  was  too  deeply  pledged, 
too  resolutely  determined ; he  had  set  his  fame  on  the 
union  and  reform  of  the  Church.  He  could  not  but 
refuse  the  tempting  lure.'  From  the  lordly  prelates  of 
Germany  he  might  easily  raise  such  a sum. 

The  Council  at  first  had  been  hardly  more  than  an 
assemblage  of  Italian  Cardinals  and  Prelates;  it  had 
filled  gradually,  but  rapidly,  from  all  parts  of  Europe. 
The  first  to  appear  before  the  arrival  of  the  Emperor 
had  been  the  Cardinal  of  Cambray,  Peter  d’Ailly,  ac- 
companied by  many  French  prelates ; others  came  soon 
after.  The  Cardinal  of  Cambray  took  the  lead  of  all  the 
Transalpine  prelates,  as  Zalmrella,  Cardinal  of  Florence, 
of  the  Italian.  All  the  rest  did  homage  to  their  superior 
learning,  abilities,  and  virtuas.  It  was  not  till  three 
months  afterwards  that  the  more  learned  and  not  less 
pious  Chancellor  Gerson  appeared  at  the  head  of  the 
deputies  from  the  University  of  Paris.  The  French 
prelates  and  divines  formed,  in  modem  phrase,  the  con- 
stitutional party : they  adhered  with  the  severest  ortho- 
doxy to  the  Catholic  doctrines ; they  admitted  the 
supremacy  of  the  Pope,  but  not  an  absolute  autocracy. 

' Sigismund  came  **mit  Warnung, 
er  soil,  voD  Johann  die  200,000 
Gulden  ja  nicht  nehmen : diesoSumma 
konne  man  tod  den  reichen  Biscfaofeo 
Teutadilands  leicht  bekommen.**— 

J.  Muller,  GeschichU  von  Schweitz, 

•DS  HaodscbriflcD  der  Bibliothek  von 


Wien.  John  de  Monterolis,  a bitter 
enemy  of  Sigismund,  ascribes  his 
hostility  to  John  to  the  Pope's  refusal 
of  this  sum.  John  was  not  likely  to 
refuse  it. — A pud  Marlene  et  Durimd, 
t.  ii,  p.  1444. 
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That  supremacy  was  limited,  not  only  by  the  CJollege 
of  Cardinals,  but  by  the  universal  voice  of  the  Church. 
A General  Council  was  above  the  Pope.  Beyond  this 
the  Church  of  France  stood  on  some  of  her  peculiar 
rights  and  privileges,  which  the  Pope  could  not  infringe 
or  abrogate.  There  was  a law  and  prerogative  superior 
to  the  Pope.  The  Gallican  Church  is  already  asserting 
her  liberties ; her  antagonism  is  hardly  yet  on  distinct 
or  defined  grounds,  but  still  it  is  antagonism.  And  all 
this  bold  assertion  of  superiority  or  independence  was 
while  a lunatic  was  on  the  throne  of  Franco ; while 
Henry  of  England  was  in  the  heart  of  the  land,  one  year 
before  the  battle  of  Agincourt. 

The  English,  at  least  Robert  Hallam,  Bishop  of 
The  English.  Salisbury,  the  representative  of  their  Church 
Heium.  and  of  the  insular  character,  were  likewise  as 
yet  rigidly  attached  to  the  old  traditional  faith.  With 
him  the  Teutonic  independence  of  thought  had  not 
advanced  farther  than  the  strong  impatience,  which  had 
long  brooded  in  England,  of  the  Papal  tyranny,  and  its 
encroachment  on  the  power  of  the  State  and  of  the 
nation.  Throughout  Ilallam  was  the  right  hand  of 
the  Emperor,  as  asserting  the  civil  supremacy.  Ho 
alone  took  a high  moral  tone : to  him  a wicked  Poj)o 
was  but  a wicked  man.  There  was  an  unconscious 
Wycliffism  in  the  Bishop,  who  would  perhaps  hardly 
have  hesitated  to  have  burned  Wycliffe  himself. 

The  powerful  hierarchy  of  Germany  did  not  hold  its 

proper  rank  in  the  Council  of  Constance.  Of 

Omniums.  j 1 * 1 

the  three  great  electoral  prelacies,  Cologne 
was  vacant  and  contested.  Treves  was  still  in  the 
obedience  of  Gregory  XJI.‘  Mentz  appeared,  but 


• Cologne  nnj  Trcee#  were,  it  seems,  present  by  deputy. 
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Archbishop  John  of  Naasan  was  more  fitted  to  shine  in 
a camp  than  in  a Ckmncil.  He  entered  Constance  at 
the  head  of  a splendid  and  numerous  retinue,  in  military 
attire,  with  helmet,  cuirass,  and  boots  of  iron.  His 
jealousy  of  the  Emperor  attached  him  recklessly  to  the 
cause  of  Pope  John-  The  more  remote  kingdoms, 
Prussia,  Poland,  Hungary,  sent  their  Archbishops, 
Posen,  Riga,  Gnesen,  Colocz,  and  Canitz.  There  were 
two  Danish  Bishops,  E}^n  and  Schleswig. 

The  total  number  of  Clergy,  not  perhaps  all  present 
at  one  time,*  was  four  Patriarchs,  Constantinople,  Grado, 
Antioch,  Aquileia ; twenty-nine  Cardinals,  Italians  by 
birth,  excepting  five  Frenchmen,  chiefly  of  the  creation 
of  Benedict  XIII.,  and  one  Portuguese;  thirty-three 
Archbishops;  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  Bishops," 
including  thirty-two  titulars ; one  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  Abbots ; two  hundred  and  fifty  Doctors ; one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  Provosts,  and  other  superiors. 
With  their  whole  attendance  the  Clergy  amounted  to 
eighteen  thousand. 

H the  German  hierarchy  were  less  fully  or  rather 
less  efiectively  represented,  Germany  alone  sent  her 
Princes  to  this  Diet-Council,  the  Prince  Palatine,  Louis 
of  Heidelberg,  the  Dukes  Louis  and  Henry  of  Bavaria. 
The  Palatine  headed  the  embassy  of  France.  The 
Burgraves  John  and  Frederick  of  Nuremburg,  the  latter 
Margrave  of  Brandenburg ; Rodolf,  Elector  of  Saxony, 
the  Margrave  of  Baden. 

All  the  great  Free  Cities  sqpt  their  deputies.  Over 
their  doors  the  arms  of  their  cities  were  ostentatiously 
displayed,  as  taking  rank  among  sovereigns." 

* The  numbers  vary,  perhaps  on  I Hereford,  Salisbury,  Bangor;  later, 

that  account.  ' Winchester,  London, Lichfield, Nonridi. 

* The  English  BUhops  were  Bath,  * See  Heichenthal  (Augsbui^,  1483) 
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Ordinarily  50,000,  at  certain  periods  at  least  100,000 
persons  and  30,000  horses  were  kept  in  ease  and  plenty ; 
30,000  beds  were  provided  by  tlie  city.  Four  Imperial 
Commissioners  r^;ulated  the  price  of  provisions,  which 
throughout  were  abundant,  and  at  moderate  cost  The 
police  regulations  were  excellent ; the  garrison  was  but 
of  2000  men ; to  the  last,  as  at  first,  no  disturbance, 
no  riot  took  place  during  the  Council  Tina  is  the 
universal  testimony. 


reprinU'd  in  latter  collection*,  a kind  , .State  proceedings.  See  on  Reichenthal, 
of  King-nt-Arm*.  He  has  left  a | L'Enfant,  Preface,  p.  tuii. 
chronicle  of  what  majr  he  called  the 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Council  of  Constance.  John  XXIII.  John  Huss. 

Pope  John  opened  the  year  with  a magnificent  religious 
ceremony;  he  appeared  amid  the  assembled 
mpiads  in  the  most  solemn  function  of  the 
Church  as  the  acknowledged  head  of  Christendom, 
almost  for  the  last  time  ! The  sermon  of  the  Cardinal 
of  Cambfay  had  not  been  the  only  sign  of  the  Thrcuning 
danger  that  was  looming  over  him.  In  the 
first  General  Congregation  the  Emperor  had 
solemnly  sworn  to  take  the  Pope  under  his  sovereign 
protection.*  So  far  the  Pope  and  the  Cardinals  had 
heard  with  satisfaction ; but  he  also  avowed  his  expec- 
tation that  the  Legates  of  the  two  rival  Pontifis  would 
be  admitted  to  the  Council.  This  was  to  sever  the  link 
which  bound  the  Council  of  Constance  to  the  Council  of 
Pisa ; it  disclaimed  the  authority  of  Pisa,  if  it  recognised 
as  Popes  those  who  had  been  there  deposed.  A Parisian 
divine,  Matthew  Roder,  had  delivered  a sermon  in  which 
he  suggested  the  election  of  a new  Pontifif.*’ 

But  that  act  of  the  Emperor,  which  might  seem  least 
connected  with  the  fate  of  Pope  John,  was  in  fact,  no 
doubt  to  his  own  sagacity,  at  once  the  direst  omen  and 
the  immediate  cause  of  his  fall.  The  Emperor  The  I'^mpenir 
consented  to  violate  his  own  safe-conduct,  to  JohnH««. 
abandon  John  Huss.  The  Bohemian  was,  with  the 


• Von  der  Hardt,  iv.  p.  dl. 


**  L'Knfant,  i.  p.  79. 
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consent  of  Sigismund,  committed  to  closer  custody.  It 
was  understood  that  he  was  to  be  tried  by  the  Council, 
doome<l  by  the  Coimcil,  and  that  whatever  might  be 
the  sentence  of  the  Council,  it  would  be  carried  into 
execution  by  the  secular  arm.  The  Council  was  thus 
relieved  from  all  further  debate  on  that  question:  it 
was  out  of  the  way  of  their  ulterior  proceedings ; the 
rock  on  which  they  might  have  split  was  avoided ; their 
onward  course  was  straight,  clear,  open. 

Breach  of  faith  admits  no  excuse;  perfidy  is  twice 
jierfidious  in  an  Emperor.  Yet  it  is  but  justice  to 
Sigismund  fairly  to  state  the  inextricable  difficulty  of 
his  position.  Ho  had  to  choose  between  the  violation 
of  faith  to  one  whom  he  himself  no  doubt  esteemed  a 
dangerous  and  turbulent  heretic,  and,  it  might  be,  the 
dissolution  of  the  CouncU.  With  the  Council  he  aban- 
doned all  the  hopes  on  which  he  had  rested  his  fame, 
his  influence,  his  authority,  the  restoration  of  peace  to 
the  Church,  the  reformation  of  the  ChurcL  Huss  was 
already  arraigned  as  a heretic ; the  Pope,  the  Cardinals, 
the  Council,  had  committed  themselves  to  that  arraign- 
ment. According  to  the  view  of  almost  the  whole 
hierarchy,  and  the  prelates  of  every  nation,  the  suppres- 
sion of  heresy  was  their  first  imperious  duty : it  was  the 
deepest  and  most  passionate  vow  of  every  high-church- 
man ; and  which  of  them  on  such  a {X>int  was  not  a 
high-churchman  ? Arguments  were  ready,  which,  on 
the  principles  dominant  and  long  admitted  in  those 
days,  it  was  not  easy  to  parry  or  confute.  The  Emperor 
had  no  right  to  protect  heretics,  over  whom  throughout 
the  world,  and  in  every  part  of  it,  the  hierarchy,  espe- 
cially such  a council  of  the  hierarchy,  had  indefeasible 
cognisance,  could  proceed,  and  were  bound  to  proceed, 
according  to  the  canons  of  the  Church.  And  the  fatal 
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doctrine,  confirmed  by  long  usage,  by  the  decrees  of 
Pontifis,  by  the  assent  of  all  ecclesiastics,  and  the  acqui- 
escence of  the  Christian  world,  that  no  promise,  no  oath, 
was  binding  to  a heretic,  had  hardly  been  questioned, 
never  repudiated. 

Had  Sigismnnd  mth  a high  hand  released  the 
prisoner;  had  he  in  the  slightest  degree  infringed  on 
the  recognised  province  of  the  hierarchy,  their  sole 
adjudication  in  causes  of  heresy.  Pope  John  might  either 
have  lengthened  out  an  interminable  discussion,  or,  if 
he  had  broken  up  the  Council,  or  left  it  himself,  he 
would  have  carried  with  him  probably  all  the  Italian 
Cardinals,  and  thrown  an  irreconcileablo  schism  among 
the  rest  of  the  prelates.  He  would  have  become  the 
champion  of  a great  cause,  a cause  popular  with  the 
whole  hierarchy,  and  with  all  under  the  immediate 
influence  of  the  hierarchy. 

Sigismund  yielded,  perhaps  not  without  self-reproach, 
certainly  not  without  remonstrance  which  must  have 
galled  a man  of  his  high  feeling  to  the  quick.  The 
Bohemian  lords,  the  Burgrave  of  Prague  and  others, 
had  aJreody  written  a strong  demand,  which  arrived 
about  this  time,  for  the  liberty  of  John  Huss.  He  had 
been  proclaimed,  as  they  averred,  by  Conrad  Archbishop 
of  Prague,  under  his  seal,  guiltless  of  the  slightest  word 
of  heresy.  A second  stUl  more  vigorous  protest  had 
followed,  on  his  removal  from  the  Dominican  Convent, 
against  this  flagrant  violation  of  public  faith.  “ They 
* would  deeply  grieve  if  they  should  hear  that  his  august 
Majesty  was  polluted  by  such  an  enormous  iniquity. 
Every  one  hereafter  would  spurn  and  despise  an  Imperial 
s.ife-conduct.”  ® 


- Von  der  H&rdt,  iv.  p.  33. 
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The  sacrifice  of  Hubs  (and  now  that  perfidious  sacri- 
fice was  resolved)  established  perfect  harmony 
juniuy.  tiie  Emperor  and  the  whole  reforming 

part  of  the  Council.  Notwithstanding  all  the  remon- 
strances of  the  Pope  and  his  partisans,  it  was  imme- 
diately determined  to  receive  the  ambassadors  of  the 
Antipopes,  if  armed  with  full  powers,  and  to  admit  them 
with  full  recognition  of  their  dignity  into  the  Council, 
nfocpuon  of  Those  of  Benedict  presented  themselves  first, 
aS!po^“  but  not  being  provided  with  full  powers,  they 
were  contemptuously  rejected  by  the  Emperor.'*  Their 
proposal,  however,  that  Benedict  XIII.  and  the  King  of 
Arragon  should  hold  a conference  mth  the  Emperor  at 
Nice,  was  not  absolutely  discarded.  A few  days  after 
presented  themselves  the  Archbishop  of  Ragusa  and  the 
other  Legates  of  Gregory  XII.  They  had  been  pre- 
ceded by  Louis  Count  Palatine,  the  delegates  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Treves,  and  the  Bishops  of  Worms,  Spires, 
and  Verden,  who  still  adhered  to  his  obedience.  The 
ambassadors,  under  tliis  powerful  support,  were  received 
with  courteous  honour  ; they  declared  their  master, 
Gregory  XII.,  prepared  at  once  to  resign  the  Papacy  on 
conation  that  Benedict  and  John  did  the  same ; that 
no  one  of  the  three  should  preside  in  the  Council.” 

The  demand  for  the  cession  of  John,  which  had  been 
John-*  at  first  a low  and  timid  murmur,  became  the 
S^mlSfed.  general  clamour.  Notwithstanding  intrigues, 
bribes,  promises,  menaces,  his  partisans  fell  off  daily.' 
Some  appealed  to  his  higher  feelings;  some  uttered 
more  or  less  disguised  threats.  The  ambassador  of 
Poland,  Andrew  Lascaris,  Archbishop  elect  of  Posen, 


d **  Da  waixl  der  Kcioig  zomig,  und 
sprach  ru  ihnen,  den  Boten  det  Peter 
Luna,  nescio  Toe.’*— Juatinger,  Bernei 


Cbronik,  291,  died  by  Aschboch,  p.  46. 
• Aschbftch,  p.  47. 

^ Von  der  Hardt.  ii.  478,  479. 
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urged  his  free  abdication  as  a generous  sacrifice  for  the 
peace  of  the  Church.  The  Cardinal  of  St.  Mark,  in  a 
writing  communicated  to  the  Council,  the  Empen>r,  and 
j the  Pope,  urged  upon  John  XXIII.,  that  the  stronger 

• his  grounds  to  be  recognised  as  lawful  Pope,  the  greater 

was  his  obligation  to  make  this  noble  oblation  for  the 
good  of  the  Church.*  He  more  than  hinted  the  power 
I of  the  Council  to  enforce  abdication."  John’s  Italian 

I Cardinals  raised  a loud  cry,  that  it  was  almost,  if  not 

absolute,  heresy  to  put  the  Pope  on  tlio  same  footing 
with  those  deposed  at  Pisa.'  The  Cardinal  d’Ailly  at 
length  summed  up  the  whole  in  the  fatal  sentence, 
“ The  Universal  Church,  represented  by  a General 
j Council,  has  full  power  to  depose  even  a lawful  Pontiff 
of  blameless  character,  if  it  be  necessary  for  the  welfare 
j of  the  Church.” 

But  these  two  Cardinals,  Cambray  and  St.  Mark,  were 
preparing  a measure  still  more  disastrous  to  the  Pope. 
The  right  of  suffrage  in  an  (Ecumenic  Council  was  by  no 
means  fixed  and  certain.  In  most  of  the  later  (Councils 
the  aristocratic  principle  had  prevailed.  No  one  below 
1 the  Bishop  or  the  Abbot  had  presumed  to  the  right  of 
I voting  on  such  high  and  mysterious  matters.  The 
Council  of  Pisa  had  admitted  tlie  right  of  professors  and 
1 doctors  of  theology.  The  Pope,  who  knew  his  own 

I strength,  in  the  first  session  of  the  Council  of  Constance 

i had  rejected  this  claim.  The  Cardinal  d’Ailly,  in  a 

I memorial  to  the  Clouncil,  not  only  asserted  the  right  of 

I * these  learned  men  to  free  suffrage,  hut  demanded  it  for 
i princes  and  ambassadors  in  all  matters  not  directly  con- 

cerning the  faith.  The  Cardinal  of  St.  Mark  went  still 


I 


* Von  der  Hnrdt,  ii.  178  ei  seqq.  • Ibid.  ii.  il3. 

^ Ibid,  ii.  2U9.  ^ L'Eafunt,  i.  p.  105, 
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further;  he  asserted  the  right  of  the  lower  clergy. 
“ Was  the  Council  not  to  profit  by  the  profound  learn- 
ing of  doctors  in  civil  or  canon  law,  and  the  wisest  of 
the  clergy?”  “An  ignorant  prince  or  prelate,”  he  said 
in  coarse  phrase,  “ is  but  a crowned  ass.  Is  one  entrusted 
with  the  cure  of  souls  in  a large  parish  less  able  to  judge 
than  the  abbot  who  rules  a few  monks?” 

The  first  proposition  WTested  the  snjsjriority  in  the 
Council  from  the  hands  of  the  Pope.  The  Italian 
Bishops  were  numerous  and  poor.  Fear,  interest, 
nationality,  contempt  of  Transalpine  barbarians,  bound 
them  to  the  service  of  the  Pope.  But  this  was  not  the 
worst  or  most  menacing  proposal.  Already,  according 
to  the  usage  of  most  Universities,  the  Congregations, 
which  prepared  the  business  for  the  general  Sessions  of 
the  Council,  had  met  irf  Nations.  The  prelates,  doctors, 
and  ambassadors  of  the  four  great  powers  assembled 
each  in  a separate  chamber,  with  a President  changing 
every  montli,  a secretary,  notaries,  and  other  officers. 
The  Nations  were ; I.  The  Italians ; II.  The  Germans, 
comprehending  the  Poles,  Hungarians,  Danes,  and  Scan- 
dinavians ; III.  The  French  ; IV.  The  English.  At 
a later  period  the  Spaniards,  who  had  not  yet  joined 
the  Council,  formed  a fifth  Nation.  It  was  proposed 

to  vote  by  Nations ; and  this  decree,  which 

Ffb.  7.  ’ 

reduced  the  Italians  to  a single  suffrage,  not- 
withstanding the  Pope’s  remonstrance,  passed  with  irre- 
sistible acclamation. 

Pope  John  was  in  the  toils ; his  most  obstinate  strug- 
gles only  drew  around  him  more  closely  tlie  galling 
meshes.  The  subtle  Italians  found  themselves  circum- 
ch*me$  vented  by  the  steady  aergression  of  the  Tra- 

rope.  montanes.  Now  came  a more  tremendous  blow. 

A memoir  was  secretly  presented  to  the  Council,  it  was 
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presumed  by  aii  Italian,  with  a fiill  and  darkly-coloured 
statement  of  the  detestable  wickedness,  the  vices  and 
crimes  of  the  Pope’s  whole  life.*  The  more  noble- 
raindcd  of  the  Germans  and  the  Poles  recoiled  from  the 
scandalous  exposure.  They  refused  the  public  inquisi- 
tion into  these  articles,  as  degrading  to  the  Eoman  See, 
as  throwing  a fatal  slur  on  all  the  Prelates  and  digni- 
taries promoted  by  the  Pope.  They  generously  insisted 
on  its  suppression.  But  these  sinister  tidings  did  not 
escape  the  Pope,  who  had  his  secret  intelligence  of  the 
most  trivial  proceedings  in  the  Council.  He  was  struck 
with  utter  consternation.™  He  summoned  the  Car- 
dinals : he  denied  much,  but  he  admitted  some  of  tlie 
charges.  He  heaped  upon  them  gifts  and  promises: 
he  proposed  desperately  to  confront  the  Council ; to 
make  ample  confession  and  to  stand  on  the  great  prin- 
ciple, that  a Pope  could  not  be  deposed  but  for  heresy. 
The  Cardinals  coldly  advised  him  not  to  bo  precipitate, 
but  to  take  some  days  to  mature  his  determination. 

His  adversaries  pursued  their  advantage.  While  the 
Pope  was  quailing  under  this  peril,  deputies  appeared 
before  him  to  persuade  him  to  the  cession  of  the  n,*  ivpe 
Papacy.  To  their  surprise  and  joy,  the  Pope 
consented ; he  drew  up  himself  a form  which  ‘^'*’-  “• 
was  submitted  to  the  Nations.  But  every  word  of  the 


1 ^'Quidain,  utprtesumitur,  Italicus, 
multos  articuloA  valde  famosos,  et 
onmU  peccaU  mortal  ia,  Dec  non  un- 
pacta quodarotnodo  abominabilia  con- 
tineotea,  contra  eundem  liolthasarem, 
ia  eodem  CoDcilio  exhibuit  in  scriptis 
tamen  secretd»  quod  super  illis  contra 
euntlem  Boltbasarem  fieret  inquisitio, 
et  provideretur  instanter  per  Concilium 
naeroomtum."— A Niem,  p.  25. 

“ **  Quibus  etinro  interim  clonculo 


et  proditorie  od  notitiam  dicti  Baltha- 
saris  deductis*  illico  mente  cunstematus 
eat,  et  coepit  valde  tremere  ct  timere 
ac  etiam  quosdam  sibi  secreto  Card!- 
nalea,  et  dc  quibus  fiduciam  habuit 
donis  ac  promii^is  allicere  et  consulere 
quid  esset  in  ta  parte  pro  ejus  honoris 
conserratione  facturus,  asserens,  quod 
qutedam  in  ipsis  aiticulU  descripta, 
tanquam  homo«  peccaodo  commisisset, 
ct  aliqua  non.'* — Ibid. 
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Papal  form  was  scnitinised  with  the  most  suspicious 
jealousy.  It  was  thought  vague  and  ambiguous ; doubt- 
ful pretensions,  doubtful  meanings  lurked  under  its 
artful  phrases.  There  was  a long  discussion.  The  Pope 
presented  a second  form ; it  was  rejected.  A third, 
proposed  by  the  Emperor,  was  repudiated  by  the  Pope. 
At  that  instant  arrived  the  Delegates  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris,  with  the  famous  Gerson  at 
' their  head.  All  did  homage  to  the  high 
authority  of  this  learned  body,  and  their  world-renowned 
Chancellor.  A now  form  was  prepared,  it  was  sup- 
posed under  the  direction  of  Gerson,  and  presented  by 
the  Emperor  with  more  peremptory  demand  of  accept- 
ance. The  Pope  stifled  his  grief,  tried  every  subterfuge, 
raised  everj'  subtle  objection  ; but  the  three  Nations,  the 
Germans,  the  French,  and  the  English,  held  resolutely 
together;  the  Italians  supported  him  with  but  feeble 
fidelity.  The  one  alteration  admitted  only  made  the 
words  more  stringent,  severe,  not  to  be  eluded.  In  his 
despair  he  assumed  a kind  of  sullen  magnanimity.  A 
general  Congregation  was  summoned : tiie 
Emperor  and  the  Deputies  of  all  tlie  Nations 
were  present.  The  form  was  oflered  to  the  Pope  by 
the  Patriarch  of  Antioch.  He  read  it  to  himself,  and 
seemed  to  jionder  over  it  None  of  the  bitterness  of  his 
heart  betrayed  itself  in  his  countenance.  With  a calm 
clear  voice  he  read  publicly  the  irrevocable  words:  “I, 
i>opf'«  Pope  John  XXIIl.,  for  the  repose  of  the  whole 
Christian  people,  profe.ss,  engage,  promise, 
swear,  and  vow  to  God,  the  Church,  and  this  holy 
Council,  willingly  and  freely  to  give  peace  to  the 
Chim-h,  by  the  way  of  my  simple  cession  of  the  Papacy ; 
to  do  and  to  fulfil  this  effectually,  according  to  the 
(h‘termimitiou  of  this  prestmt  Council,  when  and  so  soon 
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as  Peter  di  Luna  and  Angelo  Corario,  called  in  their 
respective  obediences  Benedict  XIII.  and  Gregory  XII., 
shall  in  Uko  manner  cede  the  Papacy,  to  which  they 
pretend,  by  themselves  or  by  their  lawful  Proctors : and 
even  in  any  case  of  vacancy  by  decease  or  otherwise,  in 
which  by  my  cession  unity  can  be  restored  to  the 
Church  of  God  through  the  extirpation  of  the  present 
Schism.” 

Ere  he  closed,  the  whole  .iVssembly  broke  out  into 
a paroxysm  of  rapture.  The  Emperor,  the  Cardinals, 
the  Deputies  of  the  Nations  and  of  the  University  of 
Paris  crowded  round  the  throne,  all  rendering  thanks. 
Te  Deum  was  sung ; the  chant  was  interrupted  by  tears 
of  joy ; more  wept  than  sang." 

The  next  day  was  the  second  public  Session.  The 
Pope  himself  celebrated  Masa  At  its  close 
he  took  his  seat  before  the  altar,  with  his  face 
to  the  Council,  and  read  the  same  form  handed  to  him 
by  the  Patriarch  of  Antioch.  At  the  words,  “ I swear 
and  vow,”  he  knelt  before  the  altar,  clasped  his  hands 
together,  and  uttered  the  words  “ Thus  I promise,”  with 
profound  solemnity.  He  returned  to  his  chair,  and 
concluded  the  service.  The  Emperor  advanced,  took 
off  his  crown,  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  Pope,  and 
kissed  them,  expressing  his  fervent  gratitude.  So  did 
the  Patriarch  of  Antioch  in  the.  name  of  the  Council. 

Two  days  had  hardly  passed,  when  dark  mutual  sus- 
picions began  to  transpire.  Each  party  had  ulterior 
views.  Pope  John  had  manifestly  the  hope  that  by  his 
frank  and  full  confession  he  might  propitiate  the  Coun- 
cil ; perhaps  be  able  to  throw  on  his  competitors  the 
odium  of  refusing  these  equal  terms ; or  he  might  delude 


■ Von  der  Uudt  and  L’Enfluit  Uirougbout. 
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himself  with  fonder  expectations.  The  Council  felt  that 
he  was  at  their  mercy,  and  were  disposed  to  clench 
rather  than  relax  their  iron  grasp.  They  had  deter- 
mined to  press  the  conditional  into  an  absolute  abdi- 
cation. This  dire  reality  broke  gradually  but  rapidly 
upon  the  Pope.  First  they  demanded  a Bull,  declaring 
his  abdication  according  to  the  customary  form.  The 
Pope  treated  this  projjosition  as  an  insult,  and  haughtily 
repelled  the  Prelates  from  his  presence : they  dared  not 
venture  again  on  this  perilous  subject.  But  to  the 
Emperor  he  was  leas  intractable.  Sigismund  extorted 
from  him  a Bull,  still,  indc-ed,  guarded  in  it.s  language. 

Marehs  John  renewed  his  satjred  promise  ; but  his 
abdication  yet  depended  on  the  simultaneous 
abdication  of  his  rivals.  The  next  demand  was  more 
insidious,  more  imperious,  more  embarraasing.  Of  the 
two  rival  Popes,  most  respect  was  paid  to  Bene<lict  XIII. 
He  had  still  a King,  the  King  of  Arragon,  for  his  parti- 
san. It  had  been  proposed  that  the  Emperor  and  the 
King  of  Arragon,  accompanied  by  Benedict,  should 
meet  at  Nice.  John  was  required  to  invest  ambassadors 
with  full  powers  to  execute  his  abdication  at  the  same 
instant  with  that  of  Benedict.  Of  these  ambassadors 
the  Emjieror  was  to  be  one.  With  such  irrevocable 
powers  Pope  John  would  have  delivered  himself  bound 
hand  and  foot  into  the  hands  of  Sigismund. 

This  proposal  was  made  in  a full  Congregation  by 
the  Germans,  French,  and  English,  it  was  in- 

March*.  , . , , , t.  “ i i 

dignantly  rejected  by  the  Pope,  supported  by 
the  Italian  Prelates.  The  Italians  threatened  to  leave  the 
Council  if  such  rigorous  demands  were  urged  further. 

Yet  there  was  still  tlie  most  bland  and  respectful 
outward  amity.  Xbe  next  day  the  Pope  presented  to 
the  Emperor  the  Golden  Bose.  That  mysterious  gift. 
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according  to  Pope  Innocent  III.,®  represented  by  its 
gold,  its  odour  and  its  balm,  the  Godhead,  the  Body 
and  Soul  of  the  Be<leemer.  It  was  only  bestowed 
by  Popes  on  Sovereigns  the  most  loyal  servants  of 
the  Church.  The  Emj)cror  received  it  with  words  of  the 
most  devout  gratefulness.  They  dined  together.  The 
Emperor  offered  the  consecrated  Kose  in  the  Chinch  of 
the  Virgin  Mary. 

The  very  next  day,  whether  there  was  a deep  latent 
hypocrisy  under  this  seeming  amity : whether 

, , ,.  ? , . . , M»rehl0. 

the  Emperor  had  discovered  treachery  in  the 
Pope,  and  that  he  already  meditated  flight ; or  that 
he  thought  it  no  longer  worth  while  to  dissemble  his 
uncompromising  hostility,  the  proposal  was 
openly  made  to  elect  a new  Pope.  This  pro- 
{K)sul  in  itself  proclaimed  John  XXIII.  no  longer 
Pope ; it  assumed  the  power  in  the  Council  of  dejiosing 
him,  and  of  proceeding  to  another  choice.  Among  tlie 
vague,  fond  hopes  of  John  had  been  that  he  himself 
might  be  re-elected  to  the  Pontificate.  Such  had  been 
the  design  of  his  more  steadfast  partisans.  The  warlike 
Archbishop  of  Mentz  declared  that  he  would  never 
render  allegiance  but  to  John.  Words  ran  high;,  the 
suppressed  charges  against  the  atxnninable  life  of 
the  Pope  were  revived  in  their  unmitigated  blacknes.s. 
Robert  Hallam,  Bishop  of  .Salisbury,  at  the  head  of  the 
English,  had  already  espoused  the  Emperor’s  cause,  and 
had  urged  unswervingly  the  searching  reformation  of  all 
orders  in  the  Church.  The  honest  islander  broke  out  in 
righteous  indignation,  “ that  the  Pope  deserved  to  be 
burned  at  the  stake.” 


* Innocent  III.»  Predientio,  tee  Hurter.  rotnpare  tlto  Dui-and,  RatiomiIe» 
Ti.  121. 
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All  confidence  was  now  at  an  end.  It  was  notorious 
that  Pope  John  meditated  e6caj)e : and  should  he  escape 
would  boldly  appeal  to  Christendom  against  the  decrees 
of  a headless  Council.  The  Council  was  determined 
that  he  should  not  leave  the  city.  An  attempt  was 
made  by  the  Cardinal  St.  Angelo  to  pass  the  gatee ; he 
was  rudely  arrested  by  the  burgher  guard.  The  Pope 
loudly  complained  of  the  violation  of  the  Imperial  safe- 
conduct,  that  safe-conduct  which  in  the  case  of  John 
Huss  he  had  trampled  under  foot  The  Magistrates 
of  Constance  threw  the  blame  on  the  orders  of  the 
Emperor.  Frederick  of  Austria  alone  declared  that 
he  at  least  would  respect  the  person  and  liberty  of 
the  Pope.’’ 

Another  Congregation  of  the  Nations  was  held ; the 
^ Italians  stood  aloof.  It  was  resolved  to  urge 
the  Pope  at  once  to  appoint  plenipotentiaries 
to  execute  his  abdication,  and  that  the  Emperor  should 
be  one  of  these  plenipotentiaries.  They  further  required 
the  Pope  to  give  security  that  he  would  neither  leave 
the  Council,  nor  adjourn  it  to  any  other  place.  The 
Emperor  excused  the  rigid  watch,  now  avowedly  main- 
tained at  the  gates  of  the  city,  by  declaring  that  it  was 
on  account  of  the  notorious  desigu  of  many  Cardinals 
clandestinely  to  leave  Constance.  It  was  his  duty  to 
prevent  tins  unauthorised  dissolution  of  the  Council. 

The  Pope  yielded  to  this  last  demand,  the  promise 
not  to  dissolve  or  adjourn  the  Council  till  the  end  of  the 
Schism,  and  to  do  ever)'thing  he  could  to  promote 
the  restoration  of  unity.  This  was  a promise  which, 
were  it  in  his  power,  he  could  without  difficulty  violate 
or  elude.  But  the  immediate  fatal  step  of  authorising 


^ CeiTctamu,  npud  Von  der  H^rdt,  iv.  55. 
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others  to  execute  his  abdication,  he  refused  with  stub- 
born obstinacy.  “ He  had  no  proof  that  Angelo  Corario 
had  resigned ; he  had  only  heard  that  Peter  di  Luna 
would  resign.” 

The  gloom  which  was  gathering  round  John  was 
broken  by  a faint  but  transient  glct^m  of  hope, 

The  French  Cardinals  began  to  relent,  to  coudco. 
murmur  at  his  harsh  usage.  The  Italians  seized  the 
opportunity,  and  endeavoured  to  detach  them  from 
the  hostile  league.  They  began  to  revive  the  question 
of  voting  by  voices,  not  by  Nations.  The  Germans  and 
the  English  adhered  to  each  other  in  resolute  hostility 
to  the  Pope.  In  the  French,  the  hatred  and  jealousy  of 
the  English,  fostered  by  their  long,  cruel,  and  humi- 
liating wars,  struggled  with  their  zeal  for  the  unity  and 
for  the  reform  of  the  Church.  The  Cardinals,  as  Italian 
Prelates,  sat  with  the  Italian  nation.  The  Five,  the 
Cardinal  of  Cambray  at  their  head,  were  deputed  to 
persuade  the  French  nation  to  milder  measures.  The 
Germans  and  English  held  only  the  more  closely 
together,  and  were  more  inflexibly  resolved  by  this 
opposition.  The  Bishop  of  Salisbury  boldly  proposed 
that  if  the  Pope  refused  to  appoint  his  Procurators,  be 
should  be  put  under  arrest.  The  Emperor  and  his  sui>- 
porters  of  the  other  two  nations  presented  themselves 
in  the  French  Congregation,  and  laid  before  them  the 
result  of  their  deliberations.  The  French  insisted  that 
they  should  withdraw.  Sigismund  broke  out  in  a 
wrathful  menace : “ Now  will  be  shown  who  ,,  . 
are  for  the  unity  of  the  Church  and  for  the 
Empire.”  The  Cardinal  of  Cambray  indignantly  re- 
tired: the  other  four  Cardinals  protested  against  the 
violation  of  the  liberty  of  debate.  The  Emperor  answered 
that  the  word  had  escaped  him  in  passion,  that  the 
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i French  had  perfect  liberty,  but  the  Cardinals  were  j 

Italians,  not  French  ; if  they  withdrew  not  to  their  own 
chamber,  he  threatened  them  with  imprisonment. 

! The  quarrel,  the  Pope’s  last  desperate  hope,  was 

' apjK?ased  by  the  skilful  influence  of  the  ambassadors  of 

France,  especially  by  Duke  Louis  of  Bavaria.  t 

Late  the  following  evening,  after  vespers,  Sigismund  | 

j iniPT,i™of  visited  the  Pope;  he  found  him  reclining  on 
' bed,  somewhat  indisposed.  John  com- 

*’■  plaiiusl  of  the  oppressive  air  of  Constance,  he 
I required  changi*.’  The  Emperor  earnestly  dissuaded 

I him  from  leaving  Constance  before  the  close  of  the 

, Council,  above  all  not  clandestinely.  ” This  would  be  \ 

'<  to  his  eternal  di.shonour.”  He  declared  himself  pre-  | 

j pared  to  maintain  his  safe-conduct  inviolable,  but  ho  j 

I had  not  power  to  permit  him  to  depart  from  the  city.  j 

The  Pope  answered  in  ambiguous  phrase,  that  ho  would  I 

not  quit  Constance  till  the  dissolution  of  the  Couneil.'^  j 

i Many  other  rumours  spread  abroad  of  what  took  phwe 

i at  this  memorable  interview.  The  Emperor  had  de- 

j manded,  or  tho  Pope  had  offered,  largo  sums  for  his 

liberty,  under  pretence  of  the  great  expense  of  main- 
i taining  the  Council.  The  Pope,  by  one  account,  refused  i 

to  buy  the  Emperor  or  to  sell  the  Council.  The  Bishop 
of  Salisbury,  said  to  have  been  present,  asserted  to  the  1 

j face  of  the  Pope?  the  superiority  of  the  Council  over 

i tho  Pope.  The  Pope  kept  no  reserve.  As  soon  as  the 

j Emperor  had  departed,  to  his  attendants  he  taunte<l 

! Sigismund  as  a drunkard,  a fool,  a madman,  and  a | 

beggar.* 

; All  this  time  the  plot  for  his  escape  had  been  laid 

t 1 Thwxiork  a Nim  here  break**  j ' “Credens  forte,  quod  eorecedentp, 

' nut  into  praise  of  the  salubrity  of  abhinc  illud  dissoWeretur  omnino.”>~- 

1 Constancy.  A Niem,  27.  • A Niem,  ihi*!. 
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and  fully  matured.  Frederick,  Duke  of  Austria, 
liad  been  a month  in  Constance,  a month  pr^erick 
of  humiliation  and  aggravation  of  his  hatred 
towards  the  Emperor.  He  had  been  compelled  to  do 
homage  for  all  his  fiefs.  He  had  attempted  to  delude 
the  Emj)eror  into  favouring  a breach  of  the  peace  which 
he  had  sworn  to  the  Swiss  Cantons.  The  Emperor, 
more  crafty  than  himself,  had  betrayed  him  totlie  Swiss. 
Delegates  from  the  cantons  and  cities  had  exposed  the 
Duke’s  perfidy  before  the  Emperor.  That  Frederick  of 
Austria  was  in  secret  communication  with  the  Pope,  all 
suspected.  The  Emperor  admonished  the  Duke  con- 
cerning the  peril  of  these  intriguea  Frederick  solemnly 
protested  his  innocence. 

The  afternoon  of  the  very  day  after  the  interview 
with  the  Pope,  the  Duke  of  Austria  had  pro-  M.rchso. 

!■  1 • t HIrIiI  of 

cljumed  a splendid  touniament  without  the  tbei-ope. 
gates  of  the  city.  Himself  was  to  joust  with  the  young 
Count  of  Cilly,  brother  of  the  Empress.  All  Constance 
thronged  forth  to  the  spectacle ; the  streets  were  a desert. 
Pope  John,  in  the  dress  of  a groom,  with  a grey  cloak, 
and  a kerchief  wrapt  close  over  his  face,  mounted  a 
wretched  ill-accoutred  horse,  with  a cross-bow  on  the 
pommel  of  his  saddle.  He  passed  the  gates  unper- 
ceivcd,  unchallenged,  and  rode  about  two  hours  to 
Ermatingen,  at  the  efHux  of  the  Rhine  from  the  Lake 
of  Constance.  A boat  was  ready,  he  glided  down  the 
rapid  stream  to  Schaffliausen,  the  castle  of  which  was 
a stronghold  of  the  Duke  of  Austria.  Tidings  were 
whispered  in  the  ear  of  the  Duke  in  the  very  act  of  his 
tournay.  He  continued  the  contest  a short  time,  then 
courteously  ceded  the  prize  to  his  adversary  De  Cilly  ; 
in  the  evening  he  rode  with  a few  attendants  to  Schafif- 
hausen. 
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The  news  of  the  Pope’s  flight  spread  like  wildfire.* 
The  streets  of  Constance  were  thronged  with  prelates, 
priests,  and  populace,  some  in  dismay,  some  in  undis- 
guised joy.  A few  Italians  and  Austrians  stole  out  of 
the  gates,  and  took  to  flight.  The  rabble  broke  into 
the  palace  from  which  the  Pope  had  fled,  to  assert  their 
privilege  of  plunder.  The  goldsmiths,  money-changers, 
traders  shut  their  shops."  The  Burgomaster  called  the 
inhabitants  to  anns;  the  imperial  soldiery  occupied 
the  principal  streets  and  squares.  The  adversaries  of  the 
Po{)e  were  appalled.  Some  declared  the  Council 
actually  dissolved  by  the  departure  of  the  Pope.  The 
BuiMjrstitious  shuddered  at  the  ban  which  no  doubt  the 
Pope  would  hurl  at  the  devoted  city  and  the  contu- 
macious Council.  Five  Cardinals  in  the  confusion  stole 
away  to  the  Pope. 

In  the  morning  the  Emperor  rode  through  the  streets 
with  the  Count  Palatine,  Louis  of  Bavaria,  and  a long 
retinue  of  princes  and  nobles.  He  allayed  the  tumult 
among  the  people  by  the  assuranctt  of  his  protection  to 
their  liberties  and  properties.  He  summoned  the 
Princes,  Cardinals,  Prelates,  Ambassadors;  ho  declared 
his  resolute  determination,  with  all  his  power,  and  at 
the  hazard  of  his  life,  to  maintain  the  authority  of  the 
assembly.  He  exhorted  them  not  to  disquiet  themselves 
on  account  of  the  Pope’s  flight.  The  fathers  of  the 
Council  resolved  to  send  ambassadors  to  summon  the 
Pope  to  return,  and  to  commission  plenipotentiaries  for 
his  absolute  cession.  These  ambassadors  were  the 
Cardinals  Orsini,  St  Mark,  Saluces,  with  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Kheims. 

‘ Von  der  Hardt.  AJroost  all  tbe  * This  can  hardlj  be  called  a riot, 
authorities  are  ooUectod,  and  references  or  a breach  of  the  boosted  peace  in 
made  to  the  rest. — Vol.  ir.  pp.  59, 66.  Constance. 
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I’ope  Jolm,  almost  immediately  on  his  arrival  at 
Scbafi'hausen  had  written  letters  to  the  Council.  “ By 
the  grace  of  God  Almighty  1 have  arrived  at  tim  po|i«'. 
Schaff  hausen,  where  I enjoy  liberty  and  breathe 
air  suited  to  the  state  of  my  healtk  I have  come 
hither  without  the  knowledge  of  my  son,  the  Duke  of 
Austria,*  not  to  dispense  myself  from  the  promise  of 
abdicating  the  Papacy  in  favour  of  the  Church  of  God, 
but  to  execute  it  with  greater  freedom,  os  well  as  for  the 
recovery  of  my  healtL” 

The  letter  of  the  Pope  was  treated  as  an  audacious 
falsehood.  On  the  walls  of  the  palace  at  Constance 
was  afiSxed  a terrible  writing,  proclaiming  the  Pope 
Antichrist,  denouncing  his  base  and  perfidious  arts 
and  cajoleries,  and  those  of  the  Cardinals,  in  order 
to  dissolve  the  Council,  recounting  all  his  crimes, 
tyrannies,  murders,  simonies,  sordid  merchandise  of 
the  Church ; calling  on  the  Council  to  proceed  against 
him,  and  to  de]K>se  him  at  once  from  his  throne. 
The  Emperor  in  a full  assembly  arraigned  the  Duke 
of  Austria  as  a perfidious  traitor  to  the  Church,  the 
Council,  and  the  Empire.  Not  a voice  was  raised  in  his 
defence. 

The  Conncil  was  now  to  proclaim  itself  the  supreme, 
indefeasible,  independent  authority  of  Chris-  fbec.imcu 
tendom.  In  the  assertion  of  these  new  prin- 
ciples,  which  changed  the  Clmrch  from  an  autocracy  to 
an  aristocracy,  the  lead  was  taken  by  the  French  Nation, 
by  the  Chancellor  Gerson,  the  voice  of  that  Nation; 
but  with  the  full  concurrence  of  the  Germans,  the 
English,  even  of  the  Italians  except  the  Cardinals.  The 
Cardinals,  as  the  Privy  Council  of  the  Pope,  refused  to 


InKio  fUio  meo  Duce  Austiic.**  Schaffbaosco,  March  21. 
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be  present,  and  to  sanction  doctrines  limitary  if  not 
subversive  of  the  Papal  ixiwer. 

Gerson  laid  down  twelve  great  revolutionary  maxims, 
ocrson’t  Among  them  that  Jesus  Christ  himself  was 
nmiirnn.  primal  and  perfect  Head  of  the 

Church,  the  Pope  so  only  in  a secondary  sense  ; the  union 
of  ChrLst  as  the  S[H)use  with  his  Church  was  alone 
indissoluble,  that  of  the  Pope  might  be  dissolved ; a 
Pope  is  necessary  to  complete  tlie  Church,  but  any 
jwrticulur  I’opc  may  lie  removed  ; the  Church,  or  an 
(Ecumenic  Council  re])rescnting  the  Churdi  is  under 
the  direction  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  it  may  enact  canons 
wliich  the  Pope  is  bouml  to  obey,  and  cannot  annul ; a 
Council  can  bo  assembled  in  some  cases  without  the 
authority  even  of  a legitimate  Po[)o  ; the  Council  can 
command  the  cession  of  a Pope  for  the  welfare  of  the 
Cliurch,  or  the  termination  of  a .schism ; tlie  reformation  of 
tlie  (diurch  both  in  faith  and  discijtline  rests  ultimately 
with  the  Council ; Councils  ought  to  be  held  from  time 
to  time,  ns  the  one  supreme,  irrefragable  representative 
of  the  Cliurch.’' 


f Gersou  Imd  alrea»iy  promulgate 
those  doctrines  in  a more  contemptuous 
and  otfeDsire  form.  He  had  raised 
the  Imperial  power  high  abore  tlie 
Papal.  **If  an  hereditary  moiwirch 
may  be  dejxt'^cd,  how  much  more  an 
elective  1 If  an  Kmperor  doscende'l  j 
from  a long  unbroken  royal  lineage,  | 
how  much  more  the  aon  of  a Venetian 
fisherman,  whoae  father  and  grand- 
father  had  not  beans  enough  to  fill  j 
their  stomachs  I The  Po}»e  ought  to  : 
be  more  easily  deponed  than  another 
prelate.  If  the  Pope  sins,  all  p,irtake 
of  his  sin;  not  so  if  a bishop.  The 
canons  on  which  rests  the  Papa! 
authority  were  framed  by  fraud  and  | 


ci*aft.^’  Oerson  thi-ows  disdainfully 
aside  the  6th  book  of  Decretals  and 
the  Clementines.  “ WTiat  is  a Pope? 
A man ! the  sem  of  a man  ! clay  of 
clay  I a sinner,  liable  to  sin  ! Two 
(lays  before  the  son  of  a poor  peasant, 
he  is  raised  to  be  Pope.  Is  he  tlten 
above  repentance,  confoKsion,  contri* 
ticHi  ? a sinle»  angel?  a raint?'* 
WyclifTe  himself  gives  not  a more 
awful  aktaiogue  of  Papal  crimes  than 
this  doughty  chim'hnmQ.  **  He  is 
not  above  the  Gosjiel.”— Apud  V'on 
der  Haidt,  i.  p.  76  tt  srqq, ; et  Oper. 
vol.  ii.  p.  162  ct  $cqq.  Tiartatus 
pertinentes  ad  Conciiium  ('onstan* 
Uanense. 


I 
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The  Pope  was  not  idle  at  Schaflfhaiisen  ; he  summoned 
all  his  officers  and  the  whole  Papal  Court  to 
attend  upon  him.*  He  published  an  appeal  h«ii«en. 
addressed  to  the  French ; he  hoped  to  touch  their  pride 
and  their  jealousy  of  the  Germans  and  English.  Among 
his  first  and  bitterest  charges  was  their  refusal  to  proceed 
at  once  to  the  extirpation  of  heresy  in  the  person  of 
John  Husa  He  complained  of  the  divi.sion  of  the 
Council  into  four  Nation^  by  which  the  French  and 
Italian.s — by  far  the  most  numerous  and  learned — were 
reduced  to  the  level  of  the  English  and  the  Germans ; 
of  the  extension  of  the  suffrage,  which  had  ever  been 
confined  to  Cardinals,  Prelates,  and  the  Hierarchy ; of 
its  usurpation  by  laymen  as  by  priests,  married  and 
unmarried,  ignorant  and  erudite.  This  turbulent  rabble 
had  hissed  down  grave  Cardinals.  His  undoubted 
presidency  of  the  Coimcil  had  been  usurped  by  the 
Emperor.  He  complained  of  the  tyranny  and  force 
exercised  by  the  Emperor ; the  insults  to  his  person — 
jousts  hud  been  celebrated  under  his  windows,  with 
intolerable  clang  of  trumpets.  He  complained  of  the 
iiusolence  of  the  English,  who  had  threatened  him  with 
arrest,  os{)ecinlly  Robert  Hallam  of  Salisbury.  The 
most  extraordinary  paragraph  was  that  in  which  ho  gave 
himself  the  lie,  and  now  asserted  that  his  flight  was 
with  the  aid  of  the  Duke  of  Austria.*  He  wrote  to  the 
King  of  France  and  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans  in  the 
same  strain  ; it  was  his  hope  to  enlist  them  in  his  cause 
against  the  Emperor,  whom  he  represented  as  exercising 
a cruel  tyranny  over  the  Council. 

The  Pope  at  Schaffhausen  was  almost  as  much  at  the 
mercy  of  his  enemies  a.s  at  Constance.  Could  he  have 


» Von  dei‘  Hardt,  n,  153.  • Apud  Von  der  Hardt,  ii.  257. 
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crossed  the  Alps,  followed  as  he  would  have  been  by 
some  of  tbe  Cardinals,  and  appealed  to  the  loyalty  and 
anti-Ghibellinism  of  some  of  the  Guelfic  cities,  he  might 
possibly  have  maintained  the  contest.  But  he  had 
neither  strength  nor  courage.  A Gregory  VII.  or  a 
Gregory  IX.  would  instantly  have  issued  his  ban  against 
the  perfidious  Emperor,  who  had  violated  his  own  safe- 
conduct,  and  the  contumacious  Council.  He  would  have 
declared  the  assumption  of  supreme  jwwer  by  the 
Council  an  impious  affront  to  St.  Peter,  a denial  of 
Christ  in  his  Vicar : ho  would  have  laid  half  Christendom 
under  an  Interdict,  and  placed  before  the  hierarchy  the 
alternative  of  forfeiting  or  endangering  their  own  autho- 
rity, or  asserting  that  of  the  Pope.  But  John  XXIIL 
joim'i  wanted  faith  in  himself  and  in  his  office.  The 
truth,  no  doubt,  of  some  of  the  damning  charges 
against  his  life  weighed  heavily  on  his  spirit,  and  no 
one  could  discern  with  more  sagacity  how  much  in  the 
course  of  things,  and  through  the  long  Schism,  the  old 
awe  had  fallen  away  from  the  name  of  the  Pope.  He 
was  embarrassed,  too,  by  the  services  of  his  now  avowed 
ally,  the  Duke  of  Austria.  The  Emperor  eagerly  seized 
the  opportunity  of  crushing  his  refractory  and  hated 
vassaL  The  Pope  could  not  abandon  Frederick  to  his 
wrath,  his  only  refuge  was  an  Austrian  castle.  His 
other  great  partisan,  the  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  had  not 
dared  to  own  his  complicity  in  the  flight;  he  had 
retired  to  his  own  city,  and  Mentz  was  too  far  from 
Italy,  too  deep  in  Germany  to  offer  an  asylum.  The 
whole  conduct,  therefore,  of  John  was  that  of  timidity, 
vacillation,  tergiversation.  His  object  was  to  detach 
the  Cardinals  from  the  Council,  to  gather  them  roimd 
himself,  and  to  obtain  for  the  Pope  and  the  Sacred 
College  that  respect  which  the  Pope  alone  had  irro- 
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coverably  lost.  The  Archbishop  of  Rheims  returned 
before  the  other  ambassadors  of  tlie  Council,  with  a 
proposition  to  appoint  the  Cardinals  collectively,  with 
four  Bishops,  oue  of  each  Nation,  Bath,  Lehus  (in 
Poland),  Narboune  (the  Italian  was  not  named),  the 
Procurators  for  his  absolute  cession. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Council,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  resolute,  aggressive,  imperious.  Congre- 
gation  after  Congregation,  and  two  Sessions  of  Couhcil 
the  whole  Council,  were  held  between  the  Pojie’s  flight 
and  the  end  of  the  month.  At  every  meeting  there 
was  the  same  scornful  rejection  of  aU  the  Pope’s 
advances,  the  same  inflexible  determination  to  vindicate 
their  own  superior  authority.  The  Cardinals  were 
divided,  perplexed ; they  could  not  support,  they  would 
not  abandon  the  Pope ; with  his  integral  authority  fell 
theirs;  they  could  not  acknowledge,  they  dared  not 
defy  the  Council.  Hence  at  the  First  General 
Session  after  the  flight  two  only  were  present, 
one  French,  the  Cardinal  of  Cambray,  one  Venetian, 
St  Mark. 

Yet  the  Council  without  the  Cardinals  appeared 
wanting  in  dignity.  After  much  stormy  discussion  in 
the  Congregations,  the  memorable  Fourth  Session  of  the 
Council  was  summoned  for  the  31st  March.  The  Pre- 
sident (the  Cardinal  of  Naples,  an  Orsini)  took  his 
seat:  on  one  side  was  Sigismund  the  Emperor,  and  the 
hierarchy  in  their  ranks ; on  the  other  the  great  laymen. 
Ambassadors,  Princes,  Dukes,  and  Counts.  The  reso- 
lutions, the  final  fatal  resolutions,  agreed  upon  the  day 
before,  or  averred  by  one  party  to  have  been  agreed 
upon  at  a full  Congregation  of  the  Nations,  were  placed 
in  the  hands  of  Zabarella,  the  Cardinal  of  Florence. 
He  read  in  calm  tone  the  Preface  and  the  Decree 
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“ The  said  Council  of  Con.stance,  lawfully  assembled  in 
the  name  of  tlie  Holy  Ghost,  an  CEcumonic  Council, 
which  represents  the  Catholic  Church  Militant,  has 
received  immediately  from  Jesus  Christ  power  which 
every  one  of  every  estate  and  dignity,  even  Pajial,  is 
obliged  to  obey  in  all  which  regards  the  faith  and  the 
extirpation  of  the  present  Schism,”  Here  the  voice  of 
the  Cardinal  faltered  at  the  unexpected  or  unwelcome 
words.  Ho  either  refused  to  read  on  or  read  imper- 
fectly, with  faint  and  trembling  accents,  “ and  tlic 
reformation  of  the  Church  in  its  head  and  in  its 
members.”  In  the  tumult  which  rose  the  two  other 
resolutions  were  hardly  heard.  These  declared  that  the 
Pope  should  not  adjourn  the  Council  from  Constance  to 
any  other  place,  nor  summon  his  Court  to  attend  him 
elsewhere ; that  all  promotions  made  by  him  from  that 
time  were  nuU  and  void. 

The  Council  would  not  jicrmit  the  Cardinals  to  elude 
^ their  stem  determination.  At  a Fifth  General 
Session,  notwithstanding  much  altercation  and 
strife  with  the  Cardinals,  the  three  Decrees  were  read 
fully,  distinctly,  dictatorial ly,  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Posen.’’  The  Pope  had  not  awaited  this  act;  he  had 
farther  dropped  down  the  lihine  to  another  strong 
ukI‘o[».  fortress,  Laufenburg.  But  his  Cardinals  and 
most  of  his  Court  refused  to  follow  him  ; they  returned 
in  shame  and  contempt  to  Constance. 

The  rapid,  total,  and  unpitiofl  humiliation  of  the 
namiii«iiOT  Duke  of  Austria  left  the  Pope  a miserable 
ofAmiriv  defenceless  fugitive.  On  April  7tli  the  ban  of 
the  Empire,  the  excommunication  of  the  Council,  were 
promulgated  against  this  capital  traitor.  All  his  vassals 


^ Von  dfr  Hardt  ir.  105. 
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were  released  from  their  sworn  fealty ; all  treaties, 
contracts,  oaths,  vows,  concerning  the  man  excommu- 
nicated alike  by  the  Church  and  by  the  Empire,  were 
declared  null  and  void.  Whoever  could  conquer  might 
jK)sses8  the  territory,  the  towns,  the  castles  of  the 
outlaw.  The  Swabian  Princes  fell  on  his  posse.ssions  in 
Alsace;  the  Swiss  Cantons  (they  only  with  some  re- 
luctance to  violate  solemn  treaties)  seize<i  his  hereditary 
dominions,  even  Hapsburg  itself.  The  Duke  of  Upper 
Bavaria,  the  Bishofw  * of  Augsburg  and  Coire,  the 
Patrian;h  of  Aquileia,  the  Archbishop  of  Saltzburg, 
Albert  of  Austria,  the  Count  of  Cilly,  overran  the  Tyrol. 
Before  the  month  had  expired,  this  powerful 
Duke  was  hardly  permitted  to  humble  himself 
in  per.son  before  the  Emperor,  whose  insatiate  revenge 
spared  nothing  that  could  abase  his  ancient  foe.  It 
was  a suppliant  entreating  pardon  in  the  most  abject 
terras,  a Sovereign  granting  it  with  the  most  hard  and 
haughty  condescension.  Frederick  surrendered  all  his 
lands  and  jaissessions  to  be  held  at  the  will  of  the 
Emjieror,  until  he  should  deign  to  reinvest  the  Duke 
with  them  under  the  most  degrading  tenure  of  allegi- 
ance and  fealty. 

The  Pope  in  the  mean  time  had  fled  again  in  mean 
disguise  to  Fribourg  in  the  Brisgau,  a pleasant 
city,  which  still  owned  the  dominion  of  the 
Duke  of  Austria.  He  had  sent  certain  articles  to  the 
Council  from  Laufenburg;  he  sent  others  more  ambigu- 
ous and  unsatisfactory  from  Fribourg.  The  Council, 
while  the  Pope  was  thus  sinking  into  despicable  insig- 
nificance, w’as  still  rising  in  pretensions  and  power. 
An  address  to  all  Christendom  vindicated  their  pro- 
ceedings towards  the  Pope.  “ The  King  of  the  Romans 
(the  Emperor),  only  at  their  request,  had  closed  the 
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gates  to  prevent  some  faithless  Prelates  from  leaving 
the  Council.”  “ The  Pope  had  deserted  the  Council 
after  having  deliberately  sworn  to  maintain  it.  He  had 
summoned  his  Cardinals  and  his  Court  to  follow  him  in 
his  ignominious  flight,  in  order  to  dissolve  the  Council.” 
As  yet,  however,  there  was  no  acrimonious  persecution 
of  the  Pope.  A mandate  was  issued  by  the  Council 
prohibiting  scurrUous  and  abusive  libels  against  the 
Pontiff  and  the  Court  of  Rome.  A motion  to  refuse 
the  Cardinals  admission  and  the  right  of  sufirage  was 
rejected. 

The  Pope  had  one  wild  hope : he  had  looked  to 
Franco,  to  the  King;  ho  now  looked  to  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy.  Under  his  protection  he  meditated  an 
escape  to  Avignon ; to  be  nearer  the  Rhine  he  removed 
to  Brisach ; but  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  had  his  reasons 
for  declining  to  offend  the  Council.  His  own  cause, 
Jean  Petit’s  defence  of  his  assassination  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  rested  on  their  decision.  Even 
Frederick  of  Austria  was  compelled  to  the 
hard  terms  of  surrendering  the  Pope  to  the  CounciL 
At  the  Sixth  Session  instructions  were  given  to  deputies 
April  It.  from  the  Council  to  compel  the  surrender  of 
April  23.’  Pope.  They  found  him  not  at  Fribourg ; 
they  followed  him  to  Brisach.  Ho  promised  an  answer 
the  next  day  ; the  next  day  he  bad  disappeared. 

The  ensuing  Session  determined  to  cite  the  Pope, 
and  proceed  to  the  utmost  extremity.  The 
citation  was  fixed  on  the  gates  of  the  city,  on 
the  doors  of  all  the  churches.  It  summoned  Pope 
John  XXIII.  to  answer  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Schism,  for  heresy,  simony,  maladministration  and 
notorious  dilapidation  of  the  estates  and  possessions  of 
the  Papacy ; for  the  scandals  and  notorious  criminalities 
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of  his  life  and  conversation.  A body  of  three  hundred 
armed  men,  under  Frederick  of  Nuremburg, 
were  sent  to  seize  the  fugitive.  In  vain  the 
Pope  sent  full  powers  to  the  Cardinals  of  Cambray,  St 
Mark,  and  Florence,  to  act  in  his  behalf ; the  Cardinals 
refused  to  undertake  the  trust.  Tlie  next  day, 
the  time  assigned  to  the  Pope  for  his  appear-  | 

ance  having  expired,  the  Council  proceeded  in  its  course.  i 
Seventy  articles  were  exhibited:  never  probably  were  1 
seventy  more  awful  accusations  brought  against  man 
than  against  the  Vicar  of  Christ  The  Cardinal  of  St  j 

Mark  made  a feeble  attempt  to  repel  the  charge  of  i 

heresy ; against  the  darker  charges  no  one  spoke  a 1 
word.  Before  the  final  decree,  sixteen  of  those  of  the 
most  indescribable  depravity  were  dropped,  out  of 
respect  not  to  the  Pope,  but  to  public  decency 
and  the  dignity  of  the  office.  On  the  remain-  u. 
ing  undefended  fifty-four  the  Council  gravely,  delibe- 
rately, pronounced  the  sentence  of  de|)08ition  against 
the  Pope.' 

Weary,  deserted  by  all,  conscience-stricken,  betrayed 
perforce  by  the  Duke  of  Austria,  pursued  by 
the  Imperial  soldiers,  John  in  his  fall  was  with- 
out  courage  as  without  dignity.  He  had  already  M«y  a;, 
been  brought  to  Rodolfzell,  and  imprisoned  in  the  castle 
under  an  Hungarian  guard.  On  the  first  demand  he 
yielded  up  the  insignia  of  imiversal  spiritual  power,  tlie 


« Among  the  sentences  was  **suis 
detestabilibus  inbonestisque  vitft  et 
moribus  eccleeUm  Dei  et  populum 
Christianum  scaDdaiitantem,  ante  ejus 
assamptionem  ad  Papatum  et  post 
usque  ad  ista  tempera." — Apud  Von 
der  Hardt.  1 give  one  class  of  charges 
in  the  words  of  Gobelinas  : **  Item 
VOL.  VIII. 


ipse  graviter  fuit  infamatus.  quod 
cum  uxore  fratria  sui  concubuerit; 
cum  nnctimonialibus  inceatum,  cum 
rirginibus  stuprum,  et  cum  oonjugatis 
adulterium  perpetraTerit,  nec  non  alia 
flagitia,  propter  qualia  irm  Dei  desootdH 
in  filios  diffideutise." — P.  341.  See 
the  6th  article. 
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Papal  Seal,  the  Fisliermau’s  King,  the  Book  of  I’elitions.'* 
His  sentence  was  read  to  him  by  two  Cardinals.  He 
acknowledged  its  justice,  protested  that  he  surrendered  of 
his  free  will  the  Papal  dignity,  and  would  never  attempt 
to  resume  it  This  one  vow  John  XXIII.  religiously  ob- 
served : he  had  neither  opportunity  nor  temptation  to 
break  it  He  was  brought  to  the  strong  Castle  of  Got- 
leben,  without  the  walls  of  Constance.  To  his  sentence 
of  deposition  had  been  subjoined  a sentence  of  impri- 
sonment, at  least  for  safe  custody.  Ho  was  afterwards 
committed  to  the  charge  of  the  Elector  I’alatine.  The 
Castle  of  Heidelberg  was  assigned  ns  his  residence  and 
his  prison. 

There  was  another  prisoner  in  Gotleben,  a man  against 
whose  life  his  worst  enemies  brought  no  word 
johnHnu.  rcproach.  John  Huss  had  been  for  some 
mouths  in  irons  pining  in  a dungeon  of  this  fortress, 
under  custody  of  the  Bishop  of  Constance.  To  Huss 
the  fall  of  the  Pope,  though  it  might  seem  to  deliver 
him  from  his  most  implacable  enemy,  was  fatal.  His 
friends  had  fondly  supposed  that  he  would  meet  with 
more  calm  and  equable  justice,  if  not  with  favour,  before 
a Council  of  which  aU  the  leading  members  had  con- 
curred in  denouncing  ecclesiastical  abuses,  the  vices  and 
ignorance  of  the  clergy  in  terms  as  strong  and  uncom- 
promising as  the  Reformers  of  Bohemia,  as  Wycliffe 
himself:  a Council  which  had  ventured  on  so  Ijohl  an 
innovation,  a heresy  so  manifest  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples long  dominant  in  Christendom,  as  to  set  itself 
above  the  Pope,  to  assume  the  power  of  deposing  a 
Pope.  Now  too  would  appear  in  his  proper  character 
an  Emperor  whose  noble  ambition  seemed  to  be  the 


* Liber  Supplicatiooum. 
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restoration  of  the  Church  to  purity  as  well  as  to  unity, 
under  whose  safe-conduct  he  had  to  come  to  Constance. 
Sigismund  had  reluctantly  yielded  to  the  violation  of 
tliat  safe-conduct,  and  might  now  redeem  his  pledge, 
which  the  Pope  had  almost  compelled  him  to  forfeit. 

So  entirely  were  the  friends  of  Hues  under  this  delusion, 
that  Jerome  of  Prague,  the  second  in  influence  „t 
and  character  among  tlie  Bohemian  Eeformers,  *“^**“'- 
had  thought  it  a favourable  opportunity  to  join  his  friend. 
Jerome,  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of  Iluss,  had 
set  out  from  Prague  to  share  the  dangers  and  to  sup- 
port the  cause  of  his  brother  teacher  of  tlie  truth,  lie 
entered  Constance  secretly,  witliout  a safe-conduct.  The 
Council  issued  a summons  to  him  to  ajipear  within  four- 
teen days.  They  oflered  full  freedom  of  entrance  into 
Constance ; his  departure  must  depend  on  their  judge- 
ment in  his  cause.  J erome  turned  his  face  back  towards 
Prague  ; but  at  Hirschau,  in  the  Ui)per  Palatinate,  he 
rashly  broke  out,  in  the  presence  of  many  clergy,  iuio 
denunciations  against  the  Council  He  was  seized  and 
sent  prisoner  to  Constance. 

Huss  and  his  followers,  in  their  infatuated  expectations 
of  leniency,  or  of  respect  for  the  freedom  of  such  opinions 
as  theirs,  showed  their  ignorance  of  mankind,  of  the 
hierarchy,  as  well  as  of  the  bounds  beyond  which  it  was 
premature  to  attempt  the  emancipation  of  the  religious 
mind  of  Europe.  The  leaders  in  the  Council  of  Con- 
stance, the  Cardinal  d’Ailly,  Gerson,  still  more  the  better 
Italian  Cardinals,  St.  ]llark  and  Zabarella  of  Florence, 
had  no  conception  beyond  a purely  aristocratic  and 
hierarchical  reformation,  which  should  restore  its  strength 
to  the  ecclesiastical  system  by  raising  the  morals  of  the 
corrupt  clergy  and  the  ignorant  monks  and  friars.  But 
they  would  have  shuddered  with  horror  and  indignation 
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at  the  examination  of  any  established  doctrine,  or  even 
of  any  ancient  ritual  observance.  They  had  not  only  the 
pride  of  ecclesia-stical  rank,  but  the  pride  of  that  learn- 
ing which  consisted  in  a laborious  and  masterly  com- 
mand of  the  vast  and  voluminous  theology,  and  of  the 
Canon  Law,  the  established  code  of  Christendom.  They 
were  conscientiously  convinced  that  there  was  no  know- 
ledge, at  least  of  religious  things,  beyond  this  circle. 
The  most  far-sighted  might  not  perceive  the  full  beai^ 
ings,  but  they  had  an  instinctive  sagacity  which  shrunk 
from  the  democratic  doctrines  which  had  been  preached 
by  Wycliffe,  and  were  partially,  at  least,  embraced  by 
tlie  Bohemian  Reformers:  their  mistrust  was  more 
likely  to  exaggerate  than  diminish  the  danger.  These 
doctrines  without  doubt  called  in  question,  and  submitted 
to  bold  inquiry,  some  which  were  thought  the  fundamen- 
tal articles  of  the  dominant  creed,  withdrew  in  fact  the 
ritual  and  the  instruction  of  the  Church  from  the  sacred 
Latin,  and  vulgarised  it  into  the  national  language. 
They  already  spoke  of  an  authority  to  which  all  the 
theolog)’  of  the  Church,  which  had  been  accumulating 
for  centuries,  and  all  the  law  of  the  Church  (their  proud 
possession),  must  submit,  that  of  the  Bible — the  Bible 
translated  and  popularised  for  general  usa  Above  all, 
they  owned  the  great  vital  principle  of  Wycliffism,  that 
the  wicked  or  unworthy  priest  was  no  priest  Be  he 
Pope,  Cardinal,  Bishop,  Curate,  or  Friar,  his  vices 
absolutely  annulled  all  his  privileges,  his  immunities, 
his  rights  to  his  estates,  his  claim  to  tithes  or  church- 
dues.  The  efficacy  of  the  Sacraments  which  he  admi- 
nistered, perplexed  or  divided  the  teachers  of  this 
bewildering  doctrine. 

It  was  in  truth,  in  its  broad  enunciation,  a specious 
and  noble  theon,^ ; but  to  the  calmest,  still  more  to  the 
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interested,  the  objections  raised  against  Wycliffe  could 
not  but  occur  in  appalling  force.  Without  an  infallible  tri- 
bunal, without  an  omniscient  Judge  to  pronounce  sentence 
against  the  whole  hierarchy  or  any  individual  priest,  how 
impracticable,  how  iniquitous ! Was  this  sentence  to  be 
intrusted  for  its  award  and  execution  to  Kings  coveting 
the  wealth  of  the  Church ; to  an  ignorant  populace,  who 
knew  not  the  difference  between  unchristian  arrogance  or 
the  calm  and  holy  severity  of  good  Churchmen ; or  even  to 
the  honest  but  fanatic  teachers  of  purer  doctrines,  usually 
as  intolerant  as  those  against  whose  intolerance  they  have 
risen  up  ? In  such  a strife  must  fall  law,  order,  property, 
government,  the  salutary  restraints  of  religion. 

John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  as  among  the  first 
distinguished  martyrs  for  Christian  liberty,  and  as  con- 
demned by  a Council  in  the  face  of  Christendom,  have 
obtained  perhaps  importance,  not  fully  recognised  in 
their  own  day,  assuredly  not  till  after  the  JBohemian 
war.  It  could  not  be  supposed  that  a great  vi«*iofthe 
hierarchical  Senate  from  the  four  most  power- 
ful  kingdoms,  indeed  from  all  Europe,  with  the  Emperor, 
who  took  a pride  in  exalting  its  authority,  at  its  head, 
a Council  which  had  deposed  Popes,  would  be  bearded 
and  defied  by  two  or  three  contumacious  priests  from  a 
remote,  obscure,  and  half-barbarous  land.  The  burning 
of  heretics  was  now  so  completely  part  of  the  established 
usage  of  the  Church,  as  to  cause,  if  compassion,  none  of 
that  revulsion  of  feeling  which  has  happily  grown  into 
our  Christianity.  And  it  is  but  justice  to  the  “ Fathers 
of  Constance,"  as  they  are  called,  to  admit  Uiat  they 
tried  all  milder  means  of  persuasion.  Even  the  bitterest 
opponents  of  Hubs,  Michael  de  Causis  and  Stephen 
Palecz,  earnestly  besought  him  to  make  disavowal  of  his 
errors.  The  course  of  the  Churchman  .se«;niod  to  him 
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clear  and  determinate,  and  unavoidable.  In  the  Emperor 
_ his  pride  and  his  honour,  and  even  his  interest, 

Th«  Emperor.  ‘ , 

came  into  perilous  collision  with  these  oppo- 
nents. Was  he  to  recede  before  a simple  Bohemian  ? — 
and  Sigismund  had  an  old  hereditary  grudge,  as  weU  as 
a German  aversion,  to  Bohemia.  He  was  beset  on  all 
sides.  The  Churchmen  pre.ssed  him  with  the  argument 
that  he  had  gone  beyond  his  powers  in  granting  security 
to  a heretic  over  whom  the  Church  alone  has  jurisdiction. 
“ He  that  is  false  to  God,  has  no  right  to  appeal  to 
truth  or  faith.”*  The  King  of  Arragon  addressed  a 
letter  to  Sigi.smund,  taunting  him  with  his  manifest 
favour  to  a notorious  heretic,  and  avowing  astonishment 
that  he  had  not  long  before  done  justice  upon  Huss. 
Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  there  still  was  his  safe-conduct, 
full,  distinct,  not  to  be  disavowed.  He  looked  too, 
hereafter,  to  the  succeasion  to  the  throne  of  Bohemia, 
'riiat  kingdom  had  already  sent  another  petition,  al- 
most imperious,  expressing  the  sentiments  of  the  mag- 
u.atesof  the  realm,  and  demanding  the  release  of  John 
Huss. 

The  affair  of  Huss  had  been  revived  almost  sijiilta- 
neously  with  that  of  the  deposition  of  Pope  John  The 
( 'ouneil  seemed  resolved,  while  it  proceeded  to  extremi- 
ties in  one  direction,  to  show  to  Christendom  that  it  had 
no  disjxisition  to  dangerous  latitude  on  the  other.  Early 
in  May,  in  a numerous  Session  of  the  Council  (the 
Eightli),  came  forth  a full  condemnation  of  Wycliffe 
and  his  doctrines.  During  the  imprisonment  of  Huss 
the  controversy  concerning  the  administration  of  the 
Cup  to  the  laity  had  been  renewed  in  Prague.  The 
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Curate  of  St.  Michael  in  that  city,  James  Ton  Mies, 
commonly  called  Jacobel,  had  embarked  in  violent  war- 
fare with  the  opponents  of  this  innovation.  The  Bishop 
of  Lieutomyssel  had  denounced  the  proceedings  of 
Jacobel  at  Constance ; and  this  denunciation  could  not 
but  exasperate  the  general  animosity  against  Huss. 

On  the  last  day  of  Jfay  the  Bohemians  presented  a 
memorial  to  the  Council.  They  expostulated  ft,b.mun 
on  the  neglect  of  their  former  petition : they 
recited  the  declaration  of  faith  which  had  been  dissemi- 
nated throughout  Bohemia  by  the  friends  of  IIuss, 
asserting  his  full  Ixdief  in  all  the  articles  of  the  Creed, 
his  determination  to  defend  them  to  death,  and  the 
testimonial  of  the  Grand  Inquisitor,  the  Bishop  of 
Xazareth,  acquitting  him  of  all  heterodox  opinions.  They 
demanded  his  release  from  his  noisome  prison,  by  which 
his  health  was  affected,  and  that  ho  should  be  heard 
Ixffore  the  Council  against  his  calumnious  enemies. 
The  Patriarch  of  Antioch  answered  coldly  in  the  name 
of  the  Council,  that  the  testimonials  were  of  no  avail, 
till  they  should  have  undergone  close  examination  before 
themselves ; they  had  no  faith  in  his  statements.  Yet 
they  would  condescend,  as  an  act  of  gnice,  to  grant  him 
a public  hearing ; for  this  end  he  would  be  removed 
from  his  j>resent  confinement.  SigLsmund  so  expressed 
his  approbation  of  that  rc.solution  to  grant  a hearing, 
that  the  partisans  of  Huss  weakly  concluded  that  the 
royal  favour  would  protect  their  teacher. 

The  Council  would  willingly  have  avoided  the  noto- 
riety of  a public  examination.  Huss  was  visited  ^ ^ 

in  his  cell  at  Gotlebcn  by  the  Patriarch  of 
Antioch,  by  Michael  de  Causis,  and  Stephen  Palecz. 
He  was  urged  to  retract.  ITiey  now,  however,  interro- 
gated him,  ns  he  complains,  witli  the  captious  and  en- 
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suariDg  severity  of  Inquisitors,  adducing  against  him 
words  culled  out  of  all  his  letters  and  discourses ; Palecz 
adduced  plirases  uttered  in  frank  and  careless  conversa- 
tion.' The  Patriarch  reproached  him  with  the  wealth 
he  had  obtained : “ Have  you  not  seventy  thousand 
florins  ?”  His  answers  were  brief  and  cautious : “ I will 
retract  when  convinced  of  my  error.” 

He  was  removed  to  the  Franciscan  cloister.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  utmost  industry  had  been  employed  in 
collecting  obnoxious  passages  from  all  his  writings,  and 
from  adverse  witnesses.  The  Cardinals  sat  in  Council 
on  these  in  order  to  frame  articles  of  accusation.  Sigis- 
mund  required  that  these  articles  should  be  communi- 
cated to  Hubs.  The  Cardinals  deigned  to  accede,  not 
as  of  right,  but  as  of  favour.  The  partisans  of  Huss 
were  prepared,  on  the  other  hand,  with  authenticated 
copies  of  all  his  writings  to  confront  false  citations,  or 
contest  unjust  inferences. 

On  the  5th  of  June  John  Huss  was  brought  in  chains 
HoMbergre  i“to  the  Council.  His  works  were  presented 
theOguncu.  ^ lum ; [le  acknowledged  them  for  his  own. 
The  articles  were  read ; but  either  the  indignation  of 
his  adversaries,  or  the  zeal  of  his  partisans,  or  both, 
raised  such  an  uproar,  that  silence  could  hardly  bo 
enforced.  Huss  calmly  declared  himself  ready  to  main- 
tain his  opinions  by  Scripture  and  the  Fathers.  Another 
outburst  of  abuse  and  mockery  compelled  the  Council  to 
adjourn  its  proceedings. 

On  the  morning  of  the  7th  of  June,  Constance  was 
g,.^  ^ darkened  by  an  eclipse  of  the  sun.  At  Prague 
the  eclipse  was  total,  a sinister  omen  to  the 
followers  of  Huss.  Two  hours  after  the  darkness  had 
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passed  away,  John  Huss  stood  again  before  the  CouncU. 
All  the  more  distinguished  Fathers  sat  in  their  order. 
The  Emperor  was  on  his  throne ; a strong  guard  attended 
to  keep  order.  Wenzel  de  Duba  and  John  de  Clilum, 
Nobles,  and  other  Bohemians  watched  the  course  of 
things  with  grave  solicitude.  The  accusers  began  on 
the  perilous  article  of  Transubstantiation.  But  the 
answer  of  Huss  was  clear,  distinct,  unimpeachable.  The 
Cardinal  of  Cambray  alone,  as  jealous, for  his  nominalist 
philosophy  as  for  his  orthodox  religion,  endeavoured  by 
a syllogism  about  univorsals,  intelligible  only  according 
to  the  scholastic  jargon,*  to  prove  that  Huss  must  assert 
that  the  material  bread  remained  after  consecration. 
Huss  extricated  himself  with  address  and  triumph.  “ His 
philosophic  doctrine  was  that  of  S.  Anselm.”  He  averred 
Transubstantiation  to  be  a perpetual  miracle,  and  so 
exempt  from  all  logical  form.  An  English  Bishop  took 
up  the  Cardinal’s  cause.  “ A boy  in  the  schools,”  said 
Huss,  “ might  answer  such  puerility.”  To  the  other 
more  general  charges,  that  he  had  preached  WycliflSte 
doctrines ; that  he  ofiBciated  as  priest  when  under  ex- 
communication  by  the  Pope  ; that  he  had  spoken  with 
contempt  of  some  of  the  most  learned  Prelates  of  tho 
day,  even  the  Chancellor  Gerson ; that  he  had  excited 
tumults  in  Bohemia ; he  replied  with  admirable  presence 
of  mind  and  perfect  self-command.  Once,  indeed,  he 
admitted  that  he  had  said,  “ Wyclifle,  I trust,  will  be 
saved ; but  could  I think  he  would  be  damned,  I would 
my  soul  were  with  his.”  A burst  of  contemptuous 
laughter  followed  this  avowal,  of  which,  however,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  see  the  hidden  moaning.  After  some 
hours  of  turbulent  discussion,  he  was  ordered  to  with- 
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draw,  under  custody  of  the  Archbishop  of  Riga,  Keeper 
of  the  Scab  to  the  Council. 

Before  he  was  removed,  the  Cardinal  of  Cambray 
rose  and  demanded,  whether  he  had  not  boasted  that, 
if  he  had  not  come  to  the  Council  of  his  own  free-will, 
neither  King  nor  Emperor  could  have  compelled  his 
appearance.  “ There  are  many  nobles  in  Bohemia,” 
answered  IIuss,  “ who  honour  me  with  their  protection. 
Had  I not  willed  to  come  to  the  Council,  the)’  would 
have  placed  me  in  some  stronghold  beyond  the  {x>wer  of 
King  or  Knijjeror.”  The  Cardinal  lifted  up  his  hands 
in  amazement  at  this  insolence ; a fierce  murmur  ran 
through  the  as-sembly.  Thereat  arose  John  do  Chlum  : 
“ John  IIuss  speaks  truth  ; I am  one  of  the  least  of  the 
nobles  of  Bohemia ; in  my  castle  I would  have  defended 
him  for  a year  agiiiust  all  the  forces  of  Emperor  or  King. 
How  much  more.  Lords  mightier  than  I,  with  castles  far 
more  impregnable  !”  The  Cardinal  said  in  a lower  tone, 
“ Hu,s.s,  1 admonish  you  for  your  safety  and  your  honour 
to  submit  to  the  Council,  as  you  have  promised  in  prison.” 
All  eyes  were  tiuued  upon  the  Emperor.  Sigismund 
rose ; the  ]>urport  of  his  speech  was  tliat  he  had  issued 
the  safe-conduct  in  order  to  give  Huss  an  opportunity  of 
rendering  account  of  hb  faith  before  the  Council.  The 
Canlinals  and  Prelates  (he  thanked  them  for  it)  had 
granted  him  this  favour;  though  many  asserted  that  it 
was  Ijoyond  his  jwwer  to  take  a heretic  under  his  pro- 
tection. He  counsellerl  Huss  to  maintain  nothing  with 
olwtinacy,  but  to  submit  to  the  Council  on  all  articles 
charged  and  proved  against  liim.  8o  doing  ho  might 
return  in  the  gootl  graces  of  the  Council  to  his  home, 
after  some  slight  penance  and  moderate  satbfhction. 
“ If  not,  the  Council  will  know  how  to  deal  with  you. 
For  myself,  far  from  defending  you  in  your  errors  and 
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in  your  contumacy,  I will  be  the  first  to  light  the  fire  ! 

with  my  own  hands.”  Hubs  began  to  thank  the  Emperor 
for  his  clemency  in  granting  him  safe-conduct  The 
friendly  interruption  of  John  de  Chlum  reminded  him  i 
tliat  the  Em])cror  had  charged  him  with  obstinacy.  lie 
protested  in  God’s  name  that  he  had  no  such  intention.  I 

“ He  had  come  of  his  own  free  will  to  Constance,  de-  I 

fcrniincd,  if  better  instructed,  to  surrender  his  opinions.” 

He  was  conducted  back  to  prison.  [ 

The  next  day  Huss  stood  the  third  time  before  the  i 
Council  Tliirtv-nine  articles  were  exhibited  Jnn*9.  . 

• 1*  * • r I'Ti  1 Third  •{>•  i 

against  mm,  twenty-six  trom  liis  book  on  the  pf«rMioe.  1 

Church,  seven  from  a controversial  Trai’t  against  Stcfihen  | 

Palecz,  six  from  one  against  Stanislaus  of  Znaym.  Huss,  ' 

like  mo.st  Reformers,  held  the  high  Augustinian  notion 
of  Predestination.  “None  were  members  of  the  true 
indefeasible  Church,  but  those  predestined  to  eternal 
life.”  On  these  points  he  appealed  triumphantly  to  the  ' 
all-honoured  name  of  Augustine.  None  dared  to  answer.  i 
But  when  this  theory  was  applied  to  Churchmen,  to  j 
Prelates,  to  the  Pope  himself;  and  when  their  whole 
authority  was  set  on  their  succession  not  to  the  titles, 
but  to  the  virtues  of  the  Apostles,  the  Council  sat 
amazed  and  embarrassed.  “ The  Pontiff,  who  lives  not  j 

the  life  of  Peter,  is  no  Vicar  of  Christ,  but  the  fore-  i 

runner  of  Antichrist.”  A citation  from  S.  Bernard  seemed 
to  confirm  that  dread  sentence.  “ The  slave  of  avarice 
is  the  successor  not  of  Peter,  but  of  Judas  Iscariot”  : 

The  Churchmen  looked  at  each  other  and  smiled,  no  j 

doubt  some  a bitter  smile.  In  an  evil  moment  Huss  ! 

pressed  his  fearless  logic.  “ A King  in  mortal  sin  is  no 
King  before  Go<l.”  Sigismund  was  looking  out  of  a I 

window  : “ Tliere  never,”  he  was  saying,  “ lived  a more  ' 

pernicious  heretic.”  The  Cardinal  of  Cambray  roused  \ 
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his  attention  to  this  last  perilous  conclusion.  Huss  re- 
peated his  words  aloud.  The  Emperor  only  answered, 

“ There  is  no  man  that  sinneth  not.”  “ Wiat ! ” burst 
out  the  Cardinal,  “art  thou  not  content  with  degrad- 
ing the  ecclesiastical  power,  wouldst  thou  thrust  Kings 
from  their  thrones  ?”  “A  man,”  argued  Palecz,  “ may 
be  a true  Pope,  Prelate,  or  King,  though  not  a true  Chris- 
tian.” “ Why,  then,  have  you  deposed  John  XXIII.  ? ” 

The  Emperor  answered,  “ For  his  notorious  misdeeds.” 

Huss  had  been  guilty  of  the  rashness  of  discomfiting  and 
perplexing  his  adversaries.  The  Cardinals  were  most 
indignant  at  what  Cambray  denounced  as  an  unjust  and  j 
overdrawn  appeal  to  popular  animosity  against  them. 

They  constantly  urged  that  the  articles  gave  but  a mild 
and  mitigated  notion  of  the  language  of  Huss.  Huss 
was  arraigned  for  this  assertion:  “No  heretic  should 
suffer  more  than  ecclesiastical  punishment,  none  be  de- 
livered to  the  secular  arm  to  be  pimished  by  death.”  Yet 
even  Huss,  and  Huss  at  that  moment,  slirank  from  the 
full  avowal  of  that  simple  Evangelic  maxim.  “Tlie 
heretic  was  first  to  be  instructed  fairly,  mildly,  humbly, 
out  of  the  Scriptures  and  by  reason ; if  he  refused  to 
desist  from  his  errors,  to  be  punished  according  to  St 
Aumistine,  in  the  body.”'’  He  acknowledged  a sentence 
in  his  works,  which  likened  those  who  gave  up  a here- 
tic to  the  secular  arm  unconvicted,  to  the  Pliarisees. 
“Whom,”  cried  the  Cardinals,  “meanest  thou  by  the  i 

Pharisees?”  “ Those  who  deliver  an  innocent  man  to  ■ 

the  civil  sword.”'  i 

At  the  close  of  the  Session  the  Cardinal  of  Cambray 
urged  Huss,  who  had  heard  the  atrocious  charges  adduced  j 

I 

k “ Corporaliter  puniri  debere.”  1 

1 VoD  der  Haidt,  p.  319.  The  fullest  report  of  the  whole  trial.  | 
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against  him,  to  make  unqualified  submission  to  the 
Council,  and  to  abjure  all  his  errors : “ if  he  persisted, 
the  Council  would  know  how  to  proceed.”  The  Emperor 
condescended  to  argue  with  him  in  the  same  tone.  His 
two  accusers,  Palecz  and  Be  Causis,  appealed  to  Heaven, 
that  they  were  aetnuted  by  no  personal  hostility  towards 
Huss. 

Huss  replied  with  firm  humility,  that  he  sought  in- 
struction ; he  could  not  abjure  errors  of  which  he  was 
not  convinced.  Many  things  charged  against  him  were 
forged,  many  jierverted  from  their  true  meaning  ; he 
could  not  abjure  those,  he  could  not  sin  against  his  con- 
science. He  was  remanded  to  prison ; the  faithful 
Bohemian  Knight,  John  de  Chlum,  followed  to  console 
his  weary  friend. 

The  Emperor  rose : “You  have  heard  the  charges 
against  Huss  proved  by  trustworthy  witnesses, 
some  confessed  by  himself.  In  my  judgement, 
each  of  these  crimes  is  deserving  of  death.  If  he  does 
not  forswear  all  his  errors,  he  must  be  burned.  If  he 
submits,  he  must  be  stripped  of  his  preacher’s  office, 
and  banished  from  Bohemia : there  he  would  only 

disseminate  more  dangerous  errors The  evil  must 

be  extirpated  root  and  branch If  any  of  his  partisans 

are  in  Constance,  they  must  bo  proceeded  against  with 
the  utmost  severity,  especially  his  disciple,  Jerome  of 
Prague.”  Sigismund  had  wrought  himself,  no  doubt  as 
an  excuse  to  his  remonstrant  conscience,  to  a fanaticism 
of  obedience  to  the  Church. 

Huss  heard  in  his  prison  the  Emperor’s  declaration. 
“ I was  warned  not  to  trust  to  his  safe-conduct  I have 
been  under  a sad  delusion ; he  has  condemned  me  even 
before  mine  enemies.” 

The  fatal  hour  had  now  come.  The  Council  which 
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asserteil  itself  to  be  under  the  actual  inspiration  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  could  not  recede  without  the  impeachment 
of  indifference  to  doctrines  which  itself  had  declared  to 
be  deadly  heresy,  or  without  disavowing  the  right  esta- 
blished by  the  terrible  usage  of  centuries,  of  awarding 
capital  punishment  for  that  which  the  Church  had  been 
so  long  teaching  the  world  was  a mortal  crime ; a crime 
which  it  was  the  most  sacred  duty  to  God  and  man  in 
the  Priest  to  avenge,  in  the  tcmjKiral  Sovereign,  at  the 
demand  of  the  Priest,  to  punish  by  fire.  Huss  could  not 
retract  without  jierjury  to  his  own  conscience ; without 
base  treachery  to  his  followers,  whom  he  had  instructed, 
whom  ho  had  kindled  to  a fanatic  faith  in  that  which 
himself  had  believed,  wliich  he  still  believed,  to  be  the 
saving  Gospel  of  Christ ; and  this  from  the  fear  of  death, 
death  which,  as  he  himself  was  assured,  as  his  partisans 
had  no  less  confidence,  would  secure  him  the  martyr’s 
crown. 

A form  of  recantation  was  drawn  by  Cardinal  Zabarella, 
studiously  mild  in  its  terms,  but  of  necessity  an  explicit 
renunciation  of  his  errors,  a humble  submission  to  the 
determinations,  to  the  definitions  of  the  Holy  Council. 
He  was  to  abjure,  retract,  revoke  all  his  errors,  and 
undergo  whatever  penance  the  Council  might  decree  for 
his  soul’s  health. 

The  answer  of  Huss  was  a prayer  to  God  Almighty 
An«worof  everlastiug  life,  through  Christ  Jesus.  He 
thanked  the  reverend  Father,  Zabarella  of 
Florence,  for  his  pious  and  paternal  kindness.  “ But 
if  Eleazar  under  the  Old  Law  refused  to  eat  forbidden 
food,  lest  he  should  sin  against  God,  and  leave  a bad 
example  to  posterity,  how  can  I,  a Priest  of  the  New 
Law,  however  unworthy,  from  fear  of  a punishment  so 
brief  and  transitory,  sin  so  heinously  against  the  law  of 
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God,  first  by  departure  from  truth,  secondly  by  perjury, 
thirdly  by  grievous  scandal  to  my  brethren  ? It  is 
better  for  me  to  die,  than  by  avoiding  momentary 
punishment  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  God,  and  jiei  haps 
into  everlasting  fire.  I have  appealed  to  Jesus  Christ, 
the  One  All-powerful  aud  All-just  Judge;  to  Him  I 
commit  my  cause,  who  will  judge  every  man,  not 
according  to  false  wituesscs  and  eiriug  Councils,  but 
according  to  truth  and  man’s  desert.”'' 

Persons  of  the  highest  rank.  Cardinals,  Prelates,  the 
Emperor,  even  his  adversary,  Stephen  I’alecz,  Aitfmpu<. 

. ii<  1 ‘ 1 1 iP*  him 

again  entreated  liim,  and  with  tears,  to  de-  tu  yield, 
part  from  his  stubborn  resolution.  His  answer  was 
calm,  unboastful,  with  nothing  of  the  vehemence  or 
contemptuousness  of  fanaticism  ; he  acknowledged  how 
hardly  his  soul  was  tried ; at  the  same  time,  in  his 
letters  to  Bohemia,  some  of  which  were  publicly  read 
in  the  Bethlehem  Chapel  at  Prague,  and  in  others 
addressed  to  the  University  of  Prague,  he  declared  that 
he  could  forswear  no  one  of  his  doctrines.  He  had  not 
been  convinced  out  of  the  Scriptures,  he  awaited  in 
tranquillity  the  judgement  of  the  Lord. 

The  Council  proceeded  iu  full  Session  to  condemn 
the  doctrine  of  Jacob  de  Mies  concerning  the 
Cup:  an  omen  and  a warning  ! The  writings 
of  Hubs  were  ordered  to  be  publicly  burned.  The 
Council  itself  sent  another  deputation  to  urge  sub- 
mission. The  Emperor  had  been  a short  time  absent  ; 
the  day  before  the  final  judgement,  he  sent  four 
Bishops,  Wenzel  of  Duba,  and  John  de  Chlum,  with  a 
still  mitigated  form  of  recantation.  Huss  was  only  to 
retract  those  tenets  which  he  acknowledged  to  be  his 
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own.  Even  John  de  Chlum  endeavoured  to  move,  or 
rather  to  strengthen  him.  “ I am  but  an  unlettered 
man,  unfit  to  counsel  one  so  learned.  If  you  are  con- 
scious of  error,  be  not  ashamed  to  confess  it  to  the 
Council.  If  not,  I cannot  advise  you  to  act  against 
your  conscience.  Hear  any  punishment  rather  than 
renounce  the  truth.”  Huss  answered,  that  ho  would 
abandon  any  opinion  on  proofs  adduced  from  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  A Bishop  reproached  him  with  aiTogantly 
setting  up  his  opinion  against  the  whole  Council.  “ Let 
the  lowest  in  the  Council  convince  me,  I will  humbly 
own  m)^  error.”  The  night  before  his  condemnation 
Huss  made  confession,  and,  it  is  asserted,  received  abso- 
lution from  a monk. 

The  Council  met  in  the  Cathedral ; the  Cardinal 
Bishop  of  Ostia  presided.  Sigismund  and  the  Princes 
of  the  Empire  were  present  While  3Iass  was  cele- 
brated, Huas,  as  a heretic,  stood  in  the  porch.  The 
Bishop  of  Lodi  preached  from  the  text,  “That  the 
body  of  sin  might  be  destroyed.”"  It  was  a fierce 
declamation : it  suggested  that  Huss  was  as  “ bad  as 
Arius,  worse  than  Sabellius.”  The  preacher  closed 
with  adulatory  praise  of  the  Emperor.  “ It  is  thy 
glorious  office  to  destroy  heresies  and  schism,  especially 
this  obstinate  heretic.”  He  pointed  to  Huss,  who  was 
kneeling  in  an  elevated  place  and  in  fervent  prayer. 

A Decree  of  the  Council  was  read,  inhibiting  all 
present,  without  exception.  Prelates,  Princes,  Kings, 
Emperors,  under  pain  of  excommunication  and  two 
months’  imprisonment,  to  speak  without  permission,  to 
reply,  to  interrupt  the  proceedings,  to  give  any  sign  or 
murmur  of  applause  or  disapprobation  either  with  the 


* liom.  ri.  6.  The  ieroKui  may  be  read  in  Von  der  HarUt,  iii.  1. 
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hands  or  foet.  Certain  tenets  of  Wycliffe  were  here 
recited  and  condemned ; afterwards  thirty  articles  con- 
taining the  doctrines  of  Hubs."  Often,  while  tlicsc 
articles  were  read,  lluss  ntteinjited  to  sjjeuk ; as  often 
he  was  put  to  silence.  At  length,  while  ho  was  ar- 
raigned ns  believing  that  the  nmterial  broad  remained 
after  the  consecration,  he  broke  out,  “ That  I deny,  so 
I have  never  believed  or  taught.”  He  renounced  with 
equal  vehemence  a charge  that  he  had  added  a fourth 
person  to  the  Trinity  ; he  defied  them  to  produce  their 
nameless  witne.ss.  His  appeal  to  Christ  was  treated  ns 
an  impious  error.  “Oh,  blessed  Jesus!”  he  uttered 
with  a loud  voice,  “ This  thy  Council  condemns  us, 
because  in  our  afflictions  we  have  sought  refuge  with 
Thee,  the  One  just  Judge.”  Ho  adde<l,  “ This  I con- 
stantly affirm,  that  the  surest  and  most  safe  appeal  is  to 
the  Lord  Jesus  ; Him  none  can  pervert  or  bribe  by 
gifts,  none  deceive  by  false  witnesses,  or  beguile 
by  craft.  He  will  render  unto  every  one  his  own.”  He 
justified  himself  for  having  continued  to  officiate  as 
Priest  after  his  excommunication  by  the  Pope.  “ Freely 
came  I hither  under  the  safe-conduct  of  the  Emperor.” 
He  turned  and  looked  steadily  at  Sigismund.  A deep 
blush  passed  over  the  face  of  the  Emperor. 

The  Bishop  of  Concordia,  an  aged,  bald  Italian  Pre- 
late, rose  to  read  the  two  sentences,  one  condemning 
the  writings,  the  other  the  person  of  John  Huss  to  the 
Humes;  his  writings,  as  propagating  the  tenets  of  the 
heresiarch  Wycliffe,  and  as  containing  many  things 
erroneous,  scandalous,  offensive  to  pious  ears,  some 
notoriously  heretical ; all,  both  in  Latin  and  Bohemian, 
wore  adjudged  to  be  publicly  and  solemnly  burned. 


“ Von  der  Hordt;  more  briefly  in  l.’Fnfiint,  p.  403, 
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iluss  was  commanded  to  kneel  and  hear  his  own 
sentence.  The  Council,  having  God  before 
its  eyes,  declared  Hubs  a real  and  manifest 
heresiarch,  who  had  advanced  doctrines  offensive,  rash, 
seditious,  had  trampled  under  foot  the  jwwer  of  the 
Keys  and  the  censures  of  the  Church,  had  scandalised 
all  true  Christians,  by  his  appeal  to  Jesus  Clu-ist. 
“ This  John  Huss,  being  thus  obstinate  and  incorrigible, 
who  has  refused  to  enter  into  the  bosom  of  the  Church, 
and  abjure  his  errors.”  Huss  broke  in,  “ I linve  ever 
desired,  and  still  desire,  to  be  instructed  out  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.”  The  Bishop  concluded  with  con- 
demning him  to  be  degraded  and  des|X)iled  of  his 
Orders.  Huss  rose  from  his  knees ; he  uttered  a fervent 
prayer  to  God  to  pardon  lus  enemies.  Some  of  the 
older' Priests,  even  Bishops,  looked  sternly  at  him,  and 
laughed  his  prayers  to  scorn.  The  .'\rchbishop  of 
Milan,  the  Bishops  of  Bangor,  Feltro,  Ast  (in  Hun- 
gary), Alexandria,  and  Ijavaur  were  designated  for  the 
office  of  degradation.  Huss  was  clad  in  all 
the  attire  of  the  Priesthood,  and  led  with  the 
cup  in  his  hand  to  the  high  altar,  os  if  about  to  cele- 
brate Mass.  As  they  put  on  the  alb,  he  said,  “ They 
put  a white  robe  on  our  Lord  to  mock  him,  when 
Herod  sent  liim  to  Pilate.”  Once  more  the  Bishops 
implored  him  to  recant  He  declined  for  the  same 
reasons  alleged  before.  “ Behold,”  said  the  Bishops, 
“ how  obstinate  he  is  in  his  malice.”  The  cup  was 
taken  from  his  hand : “ Accursed  Judas,  thou  hast 
deserted  the  way  of  peace,  thou  hast  entered  into 
counsel  with  the  Jews.  We  take  away  this  cup  in 
which  the  blood  of  Christ  is  offered  for  the  redemption 
of  souls.”  Huss  said,  “I  trust  that  1 sliall  drink  it  this 
day  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.”  He  was  stripped  one 
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by  one  of  his  robes,  on  each  a curse  was  j)ronounced. 
“ These  mockeries  I bear  with  equal  mind  for  the  name 
and  the  truth  of  Christ.”  The  tonsure  was  now  to  be 
effaced.  They  disputed  whether  it  was  to  he  done  with 
scissors  or  with  a razor.  “ Lo ! They  cannot  agree,” 
said  Huss,  “ how  to  put  me  to  shame.”  It  was  done 
with  scissors ; the  hair  cut  in  the  form  of  a cross ; a 
high  paper  crown,  daubed  over  with  devils,  was  set  on 
his  head.  “ We  devote  thy  soul  to  the  devils  in  hell.” 
“ And  I commend  my  soul  to  the  most  merciful  Lord, 
Clirist  Jesus.”  So  the  Church  made  over  the  heresiarch 
to  the  .secular  arm.  The  Emperor  delivered  him  to 
Louis,  Elector  Palatine,  the  Imperial  Vicar;  the 
Elector  to  the  Magistrates  of  Constance,  the  Magis- 
trates to  the  executioners. 

Huss  was  led  away  with  two  of  the  headsman’s  ser- 
vants before  him,  two  behind.  Eight  hundred 
horse  followed,  and  the  whole  multitude  from 
the  city.  Over  a narrow  bridge  they  went  in  single 
file,  lest  it  should  break  with  their  weight  They 
stopped  before  the  Bishop’s  palace,  that  Huss  might 
gaze  on  the  pile  on  which  his  books  lay  burning.  He 
only  smiled  at  this  ineffectual  act  of  vengeance.  As 
he  went  along  he  addressed  the  people  in  German, 
protesting  against  the  injustice  of  his  sentence,  “His 
adversaries  had  been  able  to  convince  him  of  no  error.” 
The  place  of  execution  was  a meadow  without  the  walls. 
He  knelt,  recited  several  psalms,  with  the  perpetual 
burthen,  “Lord  Jesus,  have  mercy  upon  me.  Into  thy 
hands  I commend  my  spirit.”  “ We  know  not,”  said 
the  people,  “ what  this  man  may  have  done,  we  only 
ki;ow  that  his  prayers  to  God  are  excellent.”  They 
asked  if  he  would  have  a confessor.  A Priest  on  a 
stately  horse,  and  richly  attired,  protested  that  no  eon- 
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f'essor  should  be  granted  to  a heretic.  But  Reichenthnl, 
as  liiiuself  relates,  called  forth  Ulric  Schorand,  a man 
of  |)iefy  and  wisdom.  Ulric  required  that  Huss  should 
first  retract  tho  errors  for  which  he  was  condemned. 
Huss  declined  to  confess  on  such  terms.  “ I have  no 
need,  I am  guilty  of  no  mortal  sin.”  He  endeavoured 
to  address  the  {>eople  again  in  German.  The  I'jlcetor 
Palatine  refused  jiormission.  Then  llnss  prayed  aloud, 
“ Lsird  Jesus,  for  thy  sake  I endure  with  jratience  this 
cruel  death.  I Ix'seech  thee  to  partion  mine  enemies.” 
As  he  spoke,  the  paper  mitre  fell  from  his  head.  The 
rude  soldiers  replaced  it : “ lie  .shall  be  burned  with  all 
his  devils.”  Ho  spoke  gently  to  his  guards.  “ 1 trust 
that  I shall  reign  with  Christ,  since  I <lie  for  his  Gospel.” 
Ho  was  then  tied  fa.st  by  an  old  nisty  chain  to  the 
stake  affixed  on  a platform.  The  Elector  Palatine  and 
the  Marshal  Oppenheim  advanced,  and  again  urged 
him  to  recant.  Huss  replied,  that  he  willingly  signed 
his  testimony  with  his  bloori.  All  ho  had  taught  and 
written  was  to  .save  men’s  souls  from  Satan,  and  from 
the  dominion  of  sin.  Tho  fire  blazed  up ; it  is  said 
that  an  old  woman  was  busy  in  heaping  the  wood. 
“ Oh,  holy  simplicity  1 ” said  Huss.  With  the  last 
feeble  sounds  of  his  voice  he  was  heard  to  chant  verses 
of  the  Psalms,  and  to  pray  to  the  Redeemer.  All  the 
remains  of  the  body  were  tom  in  pieces,  even  his 
clothes  thrown  into  the  fire ; the  ashes  were  gathered 
and  thrown  into  the  lake,  lest  his  disciples  should  make 
reliques  of  them.  But  their  faithful  piety  scraped 
together  the  earth  around  the  pile,  and  carried  it  to 
Bohemia." 


^ The  whole  description  of  the  last : who  nil  w’ere  eyowitnessett.  Compare 
hours  of  Huss  in  from  Heicheutluil  and  | I/Knfant,  and  Aachbach,  Kaiser  Sig* 
the  two  nameless  hit^pnpheni  of  Huss,  j inimd. 
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So  perished  John  Huss  ns  an  obstinate  incorrigible 
heretic,  but  his  heresy  has  never  been  clearly  defined. 
It  was  not  a denial  of  any  of  the  great  doctrinal  truths 
of  universal  Christianity,  nor  any  of  those  tenets  of 
belief  rejected  afterwards  by  the  German  and  English 
Reformers.  On  Transubstantiation  (notwithstanding 
the  subtleties  of  his  adversaries),  the  Communion  in 
one  kind,  worship  of  the  Saints  and  of  the  Virgin  3Iar}-, 
Huss  was  scrupulously,  unimpeachably  ortliodo.x.  He 
was  the  martyr  to  the  power  of  the  hierarchy,  not  the 
power  of  the  Pope,  which  the  Council  itself  had  re- 
nounced in  its  extreme  theory ; his  testimony  was 
I against  that  supreme  ecclesiastical  dominion,  which  had 
. so  long  ruled  the  niind  of  man. 

Bohemia,  at  the  news  of  the  buniing  of  Huss,  seemed 
to  rise  with  one  impulse  of  sorrow  and  indig-  procMding, 
nation.  National  and  religious  zeal  animated  *" 
all  ranks,  all  orders.  The  King  openly  denounced  the 
treachery  of  Sigismund  and  the  barbarous  injustice  of 
the  Council.  The  Bishop  of  Lieutomyssel  had  been 
commanded  by  the  Council  to  communicate  their  act, 
and  to  exhort  the  Bohemians  to  extirpate  the  heresies 
which  were  teeming  in  the  kingdom.  The  Magnates  of 
Bohemia  met  in  the  Chapel  of  Bethlehem, 
whose  walls  might  still  seem  to  sound  with 
the  eloquent  preachings  of  Hu.ss.  An  address  to  the 
Council  was  framed  and  signi'd  by  sixty  of  the  greatest 
names,  nobles,  barons,  knights,  gentlemen,  denouncing 
the  execution  of  Huas,  as  inflicting  i)er|)etual  infamy 
and  disgrace  on  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia  and  the 
Marquisate  of  Moravia  They  pi'otested  that  Ilnss  wa.s 
a good  Catholic  Cliri.stian,  of  the  holiest  couvei'Sfition 
and  most  Evangelic  doctrine ; n man  who  deteshal  and 
never  taught  error  or  heresy,  whose  life  was  devoted  to 
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tlie  edification  of  the  people.  They  complained  of  the 
im|iri9onnient,  perhaps  the  death  of  the  eloquent  Jerome 
of  Prapne,  that  “ illustrious  philosoi>her,”  lilce  Huas  con- 
victed of  no  crime,  but  accused,  like  Huss,  by  wicked 
and  treacherous  informers,  the  enemies  of  Bohemia. 
They  declared  that  whoever  aven’ed  heresies  to  prevail 
in  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia  lied  in  his  throat;  they 
concluded  with  leaving  the  redress  of  their  injuries  to 
(lod,  who  will  punish  the  proud,  lieing  determined 
when  the  CliuR'h  should  lie  united  under  one  supreme 
and  undisputed  pa.stor,  to  prosecute  to  the  utmost  this 
violation  of  the  rights  and  dignity,  tliis  execution  of 
the  innocent  subjects,  of  their  realm.  Strong  inen.snres 
were  taken  in  a subsequent  meeting  to  protect  the 
Hussite  jiriests  against  their  Bishops.  I'he 
*’  popular  fury  had  broken  out  in  acts  of  perse- 
cution against  the  old  clergy,  and  against  the  monks. 
The  Emperor  addressetl  the  Bohemians  in  a letter, 
half-rebuke  for  their  turbulent  proceedings,  half-apology 
for  his  own  unroyal  weakness  in  surrendering  Huss  to 
his  enemii'S.  “ It  was  with  inexpre.s.sible  grief,  after 
having  more  than  once  threatened  to  leave  Constance, 
only  to  avert  the  dissolution  of  the  Council,  that  he 
had  submitted  to  the  decree  of  Christendom,  repre- 
sented by  the  whole  hierarchy,  and  by  the  ambassadors 
of  all  Christian  Sovereigns.’’  *’ 

But  neither  did  the  sacrifice  of  one  victim  satiate, 
nor  the  dread  of  the  revolt  of  a whole  kingdom  arrest 
the  severe  determination  of  the  Council  to  suppress  by 
these  terrible  means  the  growing  resistance  to  eccle- 
siastical rule.  They  would  break  the  yoke  under  which 

f “ Nfqtw  ctinm  licaii  nobis  ult«rius  pro  hoc  nt^otio  loqui,  quia  exinde 
concilium  totaJitcr  fuissct  dissolutum.'’  This  moat  remarkable  letter  in  the 
Appendix  to  I/Pjtfnnt. 
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themselves  groaned,  that  of  the  Pope;  but  the  more 
resolute  were  they  that  their  own  yoke  should  not  be 
broken.  Itobert  Hallam,  liishop  of  Salisbury,  stood 
almost  alone  in  assertion  of  the  great  maxim,  “ God 
willeth  not  the  death  of  a sinner,  but  that  he  should  be 
converted  and  live.”  He  almost  alone  condemned  the 
punishment  of  death  for  heresy.'*  The  Emperor  had 
left  Constance;  had  he  remained,  Jerome  of  jepomeof 
Prague  could  show  no  safe-conduct  on  his 
part.  Jerome  of  Prague,  to  the  short  relief  of  the 
more  moderate,  displayed  not  the  stubborn  courage  of 
John  Hu.ss.  Four  months  of  weary  imprisonment,  in 
chains,  in  darkness,  on  meagre  diet ; the  terror,  as 
himself  owned,  of  the  stake ; sickness ; the  bland  pro- 
mises of  some,  the  awful  threats  of  others  ; the  persua- 
sions of  weaker  friends,  broke  his  spirit.  In  a public 
Session  of  the  Council,  Jerome  of  Prague 
appeared  and  made  a full  retractation  of  all 
errors  against  the  Catholic  faith,  esi)ecially  those  of 
Wyclifl'o  and  John  Huss. 

Instead  of  opening  the  prison  doors  and  sending 
forth  the  strong  man  shorn  of  his  strength  ; if  insincere 
or  repentant  of  his  weakness  with  the  burthen  of  a{)os- 
tasy  on  his  conscience  ; under  the  suspicion,  if  not  the 
contempt  of  his  partisans,  who  could  not  but  contrast 
his  pusillanimity  with  the  unbroken  resolution  of  Huas  ; 
instead  of  placing  him,  as  they  might,  in  safe  custody, 
the  Council,  with  vengeance  not  leas  impolitic  than 
unchristian,  loaded  itself  wth  the  crime  of  another 
inhuman  execution,  and  compelled  Jerome  of  Prague 
to  a martyrdom  hardly  less  noble  tlian  tliat  of  Huss. 
It  was  asserted  by  his  implacable  enemies,  Michael  de 


4 Ascbbiich,  p.  202»  with  anthorUict. 
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CiuisiH  and  Stephen  Palecz,  that  the  recantation  was 
ambiguous. 

New  articles  were  exhibited  against  him.  The  Car- 
dinals of  Cambray,  Aquileia,  Orsini,  and  Florence 
(Zabarella  had  drawn  the  form  of  retractation) 
withdrew  in  indignation  from  the  commission 
of  inquiry.  But  different  Commissioners  were  named 
at  the  instigation  of  his  two  implacable  adversaries. 
The  Patriarch  of  Antic)ch  and  (it  is  seal  to  write)  the 
Chancellor  Gerson  urged  this  virtual  breach  of  faith. 

Fresh  charges  were  accumulated.  Thrice  was 
Jerome  again  arraigned  before  a General 
Congregation.  The  last  time  he  was  permitted  to 
{Mjur  forth  a long  declamation  in  his  defence, 
he  dwelt  on  all  the  great  men  who  had  been 
the  victims  of  false  acensation,  Socrates,  Seneca,  Boethius, 
Plato,  the  Prophets,  the  Protomartyr  Stephen.  He 
ascribed  his  jKjrsocntion  to  the  herc<litary  unforgiving 
hatred  between  the  Germans  and  Bohemians.  He 
acknowledged  some  concern  in  the  tumults  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Prague,  when  certain  Germans  had  lost  their 
lives.  He  confessed  his  flight  from  Constance,  and 
still  further,  “ I confess  tliat,  moved  by  cowardly  fear 
i^rauitehi.  of  the  stukc,  agaiiist  my  conscience,  I have 
recMiuuun.  consented  to  the  condemnation  of  the  doc- 
trines of  Wyclifte  and  Johu  Hiiss.  Tin's  sinful  retracta- 
tion I now  fully  retract,  and  am  resoIv(»d  to  maintain 
the  tenets  of  Wyclifie  and  of  John  Huss  to  death, 
believing  them  to  be  the  true  and  pure  doctrine  of  the 
Gospel,  even  as  their  lives  were  blameles.s  and  holy.” 
From  that  moment  Jerome  of  Prague  resumed  all 
M.yso.uio,  li's  calm  intrepidity.  He  was  speedily  con- 
ivindmiMtion.  (jgmned  as  a relaji.ned  heretic.  The  Bishop  of 
I.odi,  doubtless  us  supposctl  to  be  gifted  with  most  im- 
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pressivo  eloquence,  was  again  called  upon  to  preach  the 
funeral  sermon  of  the  heretic.  Ilis  text  was,  “ lie 
reproached  their  unbelief  and  hardness  of  heart.”  On 
his  own  charity  and  that  of  the  Council,  their  charity 
to  the  heretic  himself,  and  to  the  rest  of  Christendom, 
for  whose  sake  heresy  was  to  be  extirpated,  the  preaclier 
was  unctuous  and  self-adulatory.  He  laid  down  as  irre- 
fragably  just  the  ordinary,  the  rightful  course  of  pro- 
cedure against  all  commonly  reputed  heretics.  There 
should  be  diligent  inquisition  for  them  ; they  should  bo 
apprehendetl,  placed  in  strong  prisons.  Articles  should 
be  exhibited  against  them,  witnesses  admitted,  even  the 
most  infamous, — usurers,  ribalds,  common  prostitutes. 
The  heretics  should  be  sworn  to  sjteak  the  tnith.  If 
they  refuse  to  speak,  they  are  to  be  put  upon  the  rack, 
and  subjected  to  various  tortures.  None  should  be 
admitted  to  visit  them,  but  under  strong  necessity ; 
they  ought  not  to  bo  heard  in  jiublic.  If  they  shall 
recant,  tliey  are  to  find  mercy.  If  obstinate,  they  are 
to  bo  condemned  and  made  over  to  the  secular  arm. 
Tliis  brief  and  frightful  and  authoritative  statement  of 
the  dominant  usage  is  contrasted  by  the  preaclier  with 
the  magnanimous  mercy  of  the  Council  to  Jerome  of 
I’rague.' 

Jerome  was  jiermitted  to  answer;  he  answered  with 
Ixjldness  bordering  on  scorn.  He  ended  thus;  “You 
are  re.solved  to  condemn  me  in  this  wicked  and  iniquitous 
manner,  without  having  convicted  mo  of  any  crime  ; but 
after  my  death  I will  be  in  your  consciences  an  ever- 
gnawing  worm.  I appeal  to  the  Supreme  Judge,  before 


' The  whole  sermon  i»  remarkable,  j beianii  of  the  sort,  of  unknown 

It  i.H  io  Vun  tier  Hardt,  iii.  p.  35.  | biiih«  shotiM  have  convuls'd  the  whole 
I'lipre  wort  n burst  of  feudal  i kingdom  of  Hohomia. 

in'ligimtion*  that  tw*o  men,  vile  ple>  | 
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whom  ye  will  appear  with  me,  ere  a hundred  years  are 
passed.”  ‘ 

An  accompli.shed  Florentine,  Poggio  Braeeiolini,  pre- 
sent at  the  trial,  has  left  an  account  of  the  demeanour 
of  Jerome,  which  impressed  him  as  a display  of  power 
and  eloquence,  almost  unrivalled  at  any  time.  Emerging 
from  a fetid  dungeon,  after  the  depression  of  a long  con- 
finement, with  the  weight  of  his  recantation  upon  him, 
against  an  adverse  Court.,  he  stood  his  ground,  with 
wonderful  copiousness,  fluency,  and  readiness  of  language, 
and  with  consummate  dexterity,  now  deeply  pathetic, 
now  with  playful  wit  or  taunting  sarcasm,  confoundmg, 
bewildering,  overpowering  his  adversaries.  His  voice 
was  sweet,  clear,  sonorous,  with  a certain  dignity ; his 
gesture  admirably  fitted  to  express  indignation,  or  to 
move  that  commiseration,  which  he  neith(*r  sought  nor 
eared  to  obbiin.  lie  stoixl  fearless,  intrepid,  like  another 
Cato,  not  only  despising,  courting  death.* 

llis  death  was  ns  surprising  for  its  calmness  and 
courage.  Two  days  were  left  to  permit  him 

Eipcntloti. 

to  retract  again.  The  ( ardinal  of  hloreuce 
attempted  to  [lersn.ade  him  to  submission,  llis  counte- 
nance was  constantly  not  only  comjxised  but  cheerful.” 
He  was  bound  naked  to  the  stake  ; he  continued  to  sing 
hymns  with  his  deep  untrembling  voice.  The  execu- 
tioner offered  to  light  the  fire  behind  him,  lest  he  should 
see  it.  “ Light  if  before  my  face,”  said  the  martyr ; 
“ had  I the  least  fear,  I should  not  be  standing  in  this 
place.” 

There  remained  one  case  of  criminal  jurisprudence  for 
the  decision  of  this  great  Senate  of  Christendom. 

* L'Enfimt  is  inciin«il,  1 think  on  iosaffident  ^’otin«ls,  to  doubt  the  authen- 
ticity of  these  last  wonis. 

• Poggio  BracdoUni  Oper.  • Vco  der  Hardt,  iii.  64, 
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Before  the  Council  of  Constam-e  were  arraigned,  for 
different  violations  of  the  law  of  God  and  man,  three 
persons,  all,  somewhat  singularly,  bearing  the  name  of 
John.  Pope  John  XXIII.,  aceonling  to  the  articles 
exhibited  against  him,  and  those  articles  supported  by 
undoubted  testimony,  and  .so  affirmed  by  the  Council 
and  put  forth  as  the  accretlited  foundation  of  their  judgcv 
mcnt,  had  been  guilty  fn)in  his  youth,  and  during  his 
whole  life,  of  the  foulest  crimes,  b(dng  a priest,  of  lic’en- 
tiousne.s.s  which  passes  belief,  pronii.scuous  concubinage, 
incest,  the  violation  of  nuns;  of  the  most  atrocious 
cruelties,  murder,  mas.sacre,  the  most  grinding  tyranny, 
unglutted  avarice,  unblushing  simony.  He  had  rarely 
celebrated  the  solemn  rites  of  the  Church,  the  Holy 
Sacraments,  and  then  witli  contemptuous  neglect  and 
iudiffcrence.*  Against  .some  of  these  charges  John  made 
no  defence ; in  some  he  seemed  to  acquiesce,  only  resting 
on  tlie  j)lea  that  they  were  no  heresies,  and  that  the 
Pope  could  be  judged  for  heresy  alone.  John  XXIll. 
was  dojK)se<l  from  his  Pontifical  office,  having  fled  from 
the  Council  in  violation  of  his  own  most  solemn  protes- 
tations; he  was  ignorainiously  apprehendetl,  and  cast 
into  prison ; he  was  detained  in  dishonourable  but  md 
harsh  captivity  tilt  the  close  of  the  Council.  After- 
ward.s,  having  ceased  to  bo  dangerous  to  the  ruling 
Pope,  and  having  humbled  himself  beneath  his  feet, 
be  was  permitted  to  close  his  days  in  peace,  even 


» **  Unuti  Articuiuit  qui  fult  in ; 
ordioe  R^xtns  plura  Tilh  concliiKit  sub  . 
h&c  furni&.  Item  quod  dictiu  Johannes 
fuit  et  est  pauperuniojipressor;  justi* 
tiae  penu'cutor;  iniquitnlum  coluinna; 
Simoniacovum  statua ; mmis  cultor ; 
vitionim  fox;  ariitutibiis  {>erogrii)Uft ; 
infamiee  s[*eL‘ulum  et  otnuium  mnli* 


tiannn  profundus  admonitor ; adoo  et 
in  tantum  scandalixaus  erclestam 
Christi,  quod  inter  Chti^ti  fideles 
vitam  et  nioros  cognowf  ntes  vulganter 
dicitur  Ihaboius  Incamntus.** — Thu# 
speaks  a Council  of  a Pope ! Gol»e* 
linus,  p.  341. 
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in  linnour,  for  ho  was  raised  again  to  the  rank  of  a 
Cardinal. 

The  second,  Jolin  Huss,  of  life  blameless  to  austerity, 
absolutely  unimpeiichable  in  his  morals,  charged  only 
with  some  indirect  connexion  with  turbulent  proceedings 
in  Bohemia,  with  an  acquittal  of  all  heresy  from  the 
Archbishop  of  Prague  and  the  Grand  Inquisitor,  with  a 
safe-conduct  from  the  Emperor,  was  aocusetl  of  erroneous 
Ix’lief  in  Transubstantiation  and  the  Administration  of 
the  Cup  to  the  Laity.  These  charges  he  distinctly 
denied,  and  repelled  to  the  satisfaction  of  most  present : 
ho  was  likewise  accused  of  having  denounced  the  cornip- 
tions  and  vices  of  the  clergy  ; yet  his  denunciations,  not 
to  speak  of  those  of  Nicolas  of  Clemangis,  Henry  of 
Hessia,  Theodoric  a Niem,  Theodore  de  Vrie,  could 
hardly  have  surpassed  in  severity  those  of  men  who  sat 
in  judgement  ujkui  him,  Gerson  and  Peter  d’Ailly  Car- 
dinal of  Cambray.  It  is  difficult  to  define  or  to  appre- 
hend the  j)reciso  remaining  delinquencies  or  errors  of 
which  he  was  found  guilty,  as  having  adopted  and  pro- 
pagated the  condeiniKHl  doctrines  of  Wycliffe,  treated 
with  derision,  or  undermined  the  Power  of  the  Keys,  and 
the  absolute  irrepealable  authority  of  the  clergy,  and 
making  that  authority  dejwndcnt  not  on  their  succession 
or  ordination,  but  on  their  jiersonal  holiness.  For  these 
offences,  notwithstanding  the  Imperial  sfife-ajiiduct,  John 
Hnss  was  seized,  imprisoned,  burne<l  at  the  stake. 

The  third,  Jean  Petit,  in  an  acknowledged,  and  pub- 
lished, and  unarabiguous  writing,  had  vimlicated  as  just 
and  lawful  a most  foul  and  treacherous  murder.  In  this 
vindication  he  had  laid  domi  principles  utterly  subversive 
of  human  society — principles  which  would  let  loose  man- 
kind ujK>n  each  other,  like  wild  beasts ; principles  in 
direct  violation  of  one  of  the  Commandments  of  God, 
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and  in  plain,  bold  opfxisition  to  every  precept  and  to  the 
whole  relifjion  of  Christ.’' 

Jean  Petit  had  escaped  by  death  all  personal  penalty.' 
The  condemnation  of  hi.s  b(wk  by  the  (.’oiincil  of  Con- 
stance, through  the  awe  and  influence  of  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  >vas  post{)oned,  deliated,  at  length  eluded. 
For  to  condemn  Jean  Petit  for  hi.s  ab.straet  projsjsition.s, 
was  to  condemn  the  act  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy. 
From  the  first  the  parti.sjms  of  Burgundy,  with  the 
acipiiesi'ence,  the  servile  admission  of  those  who  dared 
not  be  his  enemies,  accjuittcd  the  Duke  of  all  personal 
jMirticipation  in  a crime  of  which  all  bidieved,  all  knew 
him  to  be  guilty.  But  the  Council  of  Constance,  to  its 
close,  hesitated  to  pass  that  censure  demanded  and 
utter('d  by  the  shuddering  abhorrence  of  mnid<ind  against 
the  book  of  Jean  Petit.  A Council  of  Faith  at  Paris, 
under  the  Archbishop  and  the  Grand  Inquisitor,  had 
condemntxl  the  Eight  Verities  asserted  by  Jean  Petit. 
The  Council  of  Constance  would  not  affirm  this  censure; 
it  was  evim  annulled  on  account  of  informality  by  the 
Canlinal  Orsini  and  othereof  the  same  rank.  The  world 
eagerly  awaited  the  decree  of  tho  supreme  authority  in 
Christendom  on  the  momentous  question,  the  legality  of 
murder.  Hession after  session  dragged  out  in  illiiuitahle 
length.  BLshops,  Abbots,  theologians,  the  Bishop  of 
Arras,  the  Abbots  of  Clairvaux  and  Citeaux,  Jean  de  la 
lioche,  a learned  Dominican,  did  not  scruple  to  under- 
take the  conte.st,  to  allege  every  kiiul  of  captious  objec- 
tion, every  subtlety  of  scholastic  logic.  These  monstrous 
tenets  were  declared  to  be  only  moral  and  philosophical 
opinioms,  not  of  faith,  therefore  out  of  the  province  of 


/ See  in  Monstrelet  the  Light  Principles  of  Jean  Petit,  li.  c.  zxxix. 
* He  die<l  1411;  it  is  said  repenting  of  his  book. 
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the  Church  and  of  the  Council.  Gerson,  the  prosecutor 
in  the  name  of  the  University  of  Paris,  not  avowedly, 
though  known  to  be  in  secret  supported  by  the  King  of 
France,  could  not  but  perceive  the  monstrous  incongruity 
between  the  condemnation  of  John  Huss  for  his  anti- 
hierarchical  tenets  as  of  Faith,  and  the  dismissal  of 
questions  which  concerned  the  first  elements  of  religion 
and  the  Commandments,  as  beyond  the  province  of 
Faith.  Gei-son  himself  was  involved  in  charges  of  heresy 
by  the  advocates  of  Jean  Petit,  determined  at  all  hazards 
to  silence  their  powerful  antagonist  With  difliculty  a 
condemnation  was  extorted  of  one  broad  and  general 
pnijx)sition.  “ It  is  lawful  and  even  meritorious  in  any 
vassal  or  subject  to  kill  a tyrant  either  by  stratagem,  by 
blandishment,  flattery,  or  force,  notwithstanding  any 
oath  or  covenant  sworn  with  him,  without  awaiting  the 
sentence  or  authority  of  any  judge.”*  Yet  even  this 
censure  was  annulled,  as  wanting  in  form,  by  the  new 
Pope.  Nothing  could  induce  Martin  V.  to  condemn  iu 
full  Council  either  the  propositions  of  Jean  Petit,  or 
kindred  tloctrines  which  hud  been  published  in  Poland.'* 
Even  the  memory'  of  the  third  John  escaped  unscathed 
from  any  authoritative  proscription  by  Council  .or  by 
Po[ie.  But  Gerson,  the  learned,  pious  Gerson,  dared 
not  return  to  Paris,  now  in  the  power  of  Burgundy  and 
the  English ; ho  lay  hid  for  a time  in  Germany,  lingered 
out  a year  or  two  at  Lyons,  and  died  a proscribed  and 
neglected  exile ; finding  his  only  consolation,  no  doubt 
full  consolation,  iu  the  raptures  of  his  Holy  Mysticism.' 


• VoDderHardt,ir.442 ; L’En&ut, 
p.  408. 

^ L’EnfaDt,  ii.  212;  Gerton.  Ojiera, 
T.  1014. 

• **Sjnodo  finil4  JorniuesGersoaiiu,  | 


tot  luborum  suorum,  insignisquc 
])icU)ti«,  ac  in  justitiam  ac  vennn 
ardeuti&simi  amoHa,  non  oliud  piu'> 
mium  con&cculus  e&t,  quam  pi^rpotuum 
ailiiim,*’ — Dupin,Viu  Gerson.  p.  xxxvi. 
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Close  of  the  Council  of  Constance.  Pope  Martin  V. 

Yet  by  these  acts  (the  afl'uir  of  Jean  Petit  dragged  on 
to  its  close)  the  Council  of  Constance  had  only  com- 
menced its  proper  work,  tlie  Reformation  of  the  Church 
and  the  election  of  a Pope.  Nor  had  the  Fathers  aj> 
preached  the  .solution  of  the  great  difficulty,  which  of 
these  was  to  take  precedence.  This  question  involved 
another  jterhaps  of  higher  moment.  Could  the  Church 
legally  reform  itself  without  a Pope?  'Was  T«-oioT»t 
it  complete,  invested  in  full  power  of  action, 
without  a head?  Nor,  though  John  XXllI.  was  re- 
moved, was  the  ground  clear  for  the  election  of  a new 
Pope.  There  were  stiU  two  Popes,  who  had  not  abso- 
lutely abandoned  their  claims ; and  whose  ambassadors 
had  been  admitted  by  the  Coimcil.  Gregory  Xll., 
friendless,  worn  out,  made  no  resistance ; indeed,  before 
the  election  of  the'  new  Pope  he  had  relieve<l  the 
Council  by  his  death.  But  the  Spaniard, 

Benedict  XIII.,  was  impracticable.  Month 
after  month  for  above  a year  he  fought  with  firmness 
which  might  have  been  admired  in  a better  cause.  The 
Empert)r  met  at  Perpignan  the  Kings  of  Arrugon,  Cas- 
tile, and  Navarre.  Bene<lict  refused  a safe- 
conduct  addressed  to  him  only  as  a Cardinal ; '*“*'^*‘ 

he  would  appear  but  as  Pope  in  his  Pontifical  robes. 
He  appeared,  fled,  appejired  agaiti.  His  demands  were 
as  exorbitant  as  if  he  still  divided  the  world.  He  would 
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have  the  Council  of  Pisa  auinillcd,  the  Council  of  Con- 
stance broken  up,  a new  ami  more  iinjuirtial  triluinal 
8ummone<l.  He  would  cede,  and  he  would  not  cede; 
^ ^ ho  would  dictate,  not  receive  laws  of  reform. 

Again  he  lied  to  Collariii,  a stroll"  fortress  near 
the  sea.  He  was  besieged  by  the  deputies  of  the  Spanisii 
cities.  He  witlidrow  to  the  more  iinjiregnable  Penist'ola. 
At  Narbonno  certain  capitulations  wore  framed ; ac- 
cording to  which  tlie  Kings  of  Arragon,  Castile, 
Navarre,  and  ^he  Count  de  Foix  renounced 
their  obedience  to  Benedict.  The  Sjianiards  joined  the 
Council,  they  formed  a lifth  Nation.  Benedict,  deserted 
j by  his  Cardinals,  cited  again  and  again,  declared 

contumacioas,  accused,  condemned,  deposed, 
to  the  last  adhered  to  himself.  Two  Benedictine  monks 
March  8.  brought  him  the  summons  of  the  Council. 
April  1.  « yg  pavens  retunied  to  the  Ark  ? No 

wjonder  that  the  ravens  gather  where  the  dead  body  is ! ” 
He  received  the  sentence  with  the  utmost  impatience, 
threw  back  on  the  Comieil  the  charge  of  schism,  and 
broke  out,  striking  his  chair  with  violence,  “ Not  at  Con- 
stance, the  Church  is  at  I’eniscola.”  He  created  two 
new  Cardinals,  maintained  the  forms  of  state,  and  not 
till  some  years  after  died  at  Peniscola  as  obstinate  and 
unyielding  as  he  had  lived. 

Tlie  deposition  of  Benedict  brought  the  two  contending 
Diviaioiw  In  parties  into  direct  conflict.  On  the  all-import- 
uio  (jjuncii.  undecided  question,  the  Cardinals,  on 

one  side,  insisted  that  no  reform  could  be  valid,  authori- 
tative, complete,  unless  by  the  Church  in  her  full  and 
perfect  cajiacity,  with  a Pojio  at  her  head.  'The  Em- 
peror, supported  by  the  Germans  and  English,  was 
determined  not  to  let  slip  the  golden  opportunity  for 
reform,  unembarrassed  if  not  by  the  natural  repugnance. 
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by  all  the  forms  and  difficulties  inseparable  from  the 
Papal  assent.  They  maintained  the  imperious  necessity 
of  reform  in  the  head  as  well  as  in  the  members.  Tfhe 
Pope  himself  must  submit  to  the  salutary  restrictions 
imposed  on  the  rest  of  the  hierarchy ; and  could  that  be 
expected,  could  it  be  extorted  from  an  actual  ruling 
Pope  ? Menacing  and  ominous  signs  of  division  began  to 
appear.  The  Cardinals  protested  against  pro-  xnipBL 
ceeding  to  any  reform  unauthorised  by  a Pope  ; 
the  Germans  and  the  English  were  accused  of  heresy, 
for  promulgating  such  dangerous  doctrines. 

The  Emperor  took  the  strong  measure  of  pro- 
hibiting the  separate  meetings  of  the  Cardinals. 

At  this  juncture,  the  death  of  Robert  Hallam,  Bishop 
of  Salisbury,  changed  the  whole  state  of  affairs,  sept  4. 

On  his  wisdom,  on  his  resolute  firmness,  the  ben  Haiiun. 
Emperor  had  relied;  his  authority  held  together  the 
Germans  and  the  English.  The  French,  from  hatred 
of  the  English,  had  somewhat  cooled  in  their  ardent 
zeal  for  reform ; they  had  even  contested  the  right 
of  the  English  to  vote,  especially  after  the  arrival  of 
the  Spaniards,  as  one  of  the  Nations.  In  D’Ailly  the 
Cardinal  prevailed  over  the  Reformer.  Two  of  the 
more  distingnished  German  Prelates  were  bought  over. 
VVallenrod  of  Riga  received  the  wealthy  Bishopric  of 
Liege,  with  its  princedom,  Abondi  of  Coire,  the  Arch- 
bishopric of  Riga.*  Only  a few  days  after  HaUam’s 
death  the  Englisli  fell  off  to  the  Italian  party;  the 
Emperor  was  compelled  to  assent  to  the  election  of  a 
Pope,  upon  the  specious  but  precarious  resolution  that 
the  Pope  should  stipulate  to  reform  the  Church  before 


■ Von  der  Hanit,  iv.  1432*1440.  IVobAblj,  alter  the  conaent  to  the  election, 
as  a ;ewanl. 

VOIi.  VIII.  T 
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the  dissolution  of  the  Council.  The  angry  feud  between 
the  Emperor  and  the  Cardinals  was  allayed  by  the  good 
offices  of  Beaufort,  Bishop  of  Winchester  (uncle  of  King 
Henry  VI.),  on  his  return  from  the  Holy  Laud,  and  so 
invested  with  a kind  of  holy  influence. 

Great  bodies  are  apt,  when  weary  of  the  tardy  and 
encumbere<l  progress  of  affairs,  to  rush  on  in  headlong 
precipitation,  and  to  accomplish  in  reckless  haste  what 
might  seem  to  require  the  most  grave  and  slow  deli- 
beration. They  waste  years  in  debate,  and  then  do 
desjierately  in  a few  days  or  hours  the  most  important 
acts.  The  hard-wrung  consent  of  the  Emperor  was 
given  on  the  la.st  day  of  September.  The  inevitable 
contests  as  to  the  form  of  election  were  over  in  one 
month.  On  the  30th  of  October  (at  its  Fortieth  Session) 
the  Council  made  its  last  effort  for  independent  life.  It 
declared  that  it  was  not  to  be  dissolved  till  the  Pope 
had  granted  reform.  On  the  8th  of  November  those 
who  were  to  be  joined  with  the  Cardinals  in  the  privilege 
of  election  (this  concession  the  Council  had  demanded 
and  obtained)  were  named.  Twenty-three  Cardinals 
and  thirty  Delegates  of  the  Council  entered  the  Con- 
Ei<«iunof  clave.  The  strife  was  sharp  but  short.  On 
Martin  V.  Qf  November,  an  Italian,  a Roman,  a 

noble  of  the  house  of  Colouna,  had  imited  the  suffrages ; 
the  Cardinal  Colonna,  elected  on  St.  Martin’s  day,  took 
the  name  of  Martin  V.*" 

The  election  of  the  Pope  woke  the  whole  Council  to 


b *‘Qu<xl  aut«ro  in  Papam  electua 
eat  ille,  qui  d«  Collagio  Cardinalium 
obedienti«  Urban)  Papic  descendit, 
Spiritus  Sanctuj  quodam  mystorio 
BinguUi'i  pnesumitur : cum  id 

quod  priuf  ira,  odium,  inaidia  et  pro- 
tervitas  et  uJtio  dubium  facti  temporU 


diutumitate  subortum,  de  Papataa 
juata  poasessione  discemi  non  sivenmt, 
hoc  Jam  totiuj  mundi  consensus  sim> 
pliciter  in  cordibus  veritatero  et  justi* 
tiam  diltgeotiiim  scintillaret/' — Gobe- 
linus,  p.  344. 
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a paroxysm  of  joy.  He  was  at  once  invested  in  the 
Papal  robes,  and  placed  on  the  altar,  where  eager  tlirongs 
hasted  to  kiss  his  feet.  The  Emperor  prostrated  himself 
before  the  Pontiff,  and  paid  that  act  of  reverential 
homage.  Throughout  the  rest  of  the  ceremonial  of  the 
inauguration  Constance  vied  with  Kome  in  its  pomp, 
and  in  its  adherence  to  the  ancient  formularies,  ns  far  as 
could  be  done  in  a strange  city.  The  immense  multi- 
tudes, which  might  more  fairly  be  supposed  to  represent 
Christendom,  made  up  for  the  sacred  emotions  insepa- 
rable from  Roma  If  the  Minster  of  Constance  but 
poorly  represented  the  time-hallowed  Lateran,  the  fan- 
tastic S.  Maria  Maggiore,  the  Apostolic  Church  of  St. 
Peter,  yet  the  inexhaustible  crowds  of  all  nations.  Kings, 
Princes,  Burghers,  Prelates,  Clergy  of  all  the  kingdoms 
of  Europe,  might  add  even  greater  dignity  to  the  cere- 
mony than  the  so-called  Consuls,  Senators,  Magistrates, 
and  populace  of  Rome. 

The  Cardinal  Otto  Colonna  was  a man  in  elevating 
whom  conflicting  parties  might  meet  without  the  humi- 
liation of  a compromise.  Of  the  highest  birth,  irre- 
proachable morals,  with  the  reputation  of  learning  in 
the  Canon  Law,  in  only  two  points  he  had  departed 
from  the  most  calm  moderation,  in  both  with  the  full 
sympathies  of  the  Council.  He  had  been  strenuous  for 
the  condemnation  of  Hubs  ; he  had  adhered  to,  had  even 
followed  Pope  John  in  his  flight;  but  this  would  find 
excuse  as  an  act  of  generous  fidelity  to  the  ruling  Pontiff 
tuid  to  a falling  friend.  In  all  other  respects  he  had 
held  a middle  course  with  great  dignity ; no  stem  ad- 
versary of  reformation,  no  alarming  fanatic  for  change. 
He  was  courteous  in  manners,  short  and  sententious  in 
speech,  quick  and  dexterous  yet  cautious  in  business,  a 
strict  and  even  ostentatious  lover  of  justice.  His  enemies 
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could  only  assert  that  much  craft  lurked  under  hia 
moderation ; later  in  life  his  prudence  degenerated  into 
avarice.  The  conduct  of  the  Pope,  until  the  dissolution 
of  the  Council,  the  dissolution  of  the  Council  without 
any  great  general  measure  of  reform,  while  he  avoided 
all  serious  offence  to  the  Emperor  or  to  the  more  for- 
midable advocates  of  reform,  display  the  great  sagacity, 
the  consummate  policy  of  Martin  V. 

Yet  in  his  first  act  Martin  might  seem  to  throw  off 
Hrmioctof  ^is  moderation,  and  to  declare  hastily  and  im- 
juriinv.  periously  his  determination  to  maintain  all 
the  existing  abuses.  The  Papal  chancery  had  been  the 
object  of  the  longest,  loudest,  and  most  just  clamour. 
The  day  after  the  election,  the  Pope  published  a Brief 
confirming  all  the  regulations  established  by  his  prede- 
cessors, even  by  John  XXIII.”  All  the  old  grievances. 
Reservations,  Expectancies,  Vacancies,  Confirmations  of 
Bishops,  Dispensations,  Exemptions,  Commendams,  An- 
nates, Tenths,  Indulgences,"*  might  seem  to  be  adopted 
as  the  irrepealable  law  of  the  Church.*  The  form  was 


« On  the  regvilationi  of  the  Roman 
Chancery,  sec  Eichhom,  iii.  p.  511, 
note.  To  the  Chancery  belonged  the 
preparation  and  ex])cdilion  of  all  Briefe 
and  Bulls,  nppenl^  negotiation.s.  The 
Dativria  was  originally  a branch  of  the 
Chancei7 ; from  the  Dalaria  came  all 
grants,  gifU,  appointments  to  benefices. 
The  he^  of  the  whole  was  the  Pro- 
tonotarius  or  Primiccrius,  called  also 
Corrector  of  the  Papal  I.,€tters.  There 
was  a College  of  Abbreviators,  12  de 
parco  majori,  22  de  parco  minori  (from 
these  were  the  Rcscribendarius,  the 
Taxatores  who  fixed  the  price  of  Briefs 
or  Bulla,  and  the  Pluinbator  who  held  i 
the  seal) ; the  i-cst,  making  up  72, 


might  be  laymen  or  married  men,  and 
were  called  examiners.  The  first  wore 
the  violet  dress  of  bishops.  There 
were  three  eourts  of  justice,  the  Kotn, 
the  Signatura  Justitite,  and  Signatura 
Gratise.  All  this  vast  incorporation 
was  maintained  by  the  fees  of  office. 

* The  decree  is  in  Von  der  Hardt,  i, 
p.  955  et  L*Enfant,ii.  415-426 
countersigned  by  the  Cardinal  Bishop 
of  Ostia,  Not.  12,  1417,  published, 
with  sereie  penalties  for  its  infringe- 
ment, Feb.  26,  1418. 

• The  right  of  the  Holy  See  to  ap- 
point to  all  benefices,  out  of  which 
graduaHy  grew  up  all  these  abuses  of 
Reservations,  Provisions,  ffispensatioos. 
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not  less  dictatorial  than  the  substance  of  the  decree. 
It  was  an  act  of  the  Pope,  not  of  the  Council.  It  was 


ADoatcs,  Commendaint,  Pluralities, 

^ was  unknown  till  the  twelfth  centuiy. 
The  preix^tive  might  seem  necessarily 
rested  in  the  universal  Bishop,  enabling 
him,  by  his  higher  episcopal  authority, 
to  place  the  worthiest  men  in  every 
office  or  function  of  the  Universal 
Church.  Its  first  exercise  appears  to 
have  been,  when  on  the  removal,  the 
deposition,  or  degradation  of  any  unfit, 
criminal,  or  heretical  dignitary,  the 
right  might  devolve*  on  the  supreme 
arbiter  (these  were  mostly  cases  of 
appeal)  to  substitute  some  worthier 
prelate.  Hadrian  IV.  began  to  rccom- 1 
mend  spiritual  persons  to  the  bishops 
for  preferment.  These  prayers  w'ith 
his  successors  grew  into  mandates  : the 
haughty  Alexander  III.  not  merely  j 
issued  those  mandates,  but  sent  his  i 
officers  to  enforce  their  execution.f  . 
It  was  an  early  usage,  too,  that  when  ' 
a prelate  or  high  dignitary  died  at 
Rome,  the  Pope  and  the  Homan  Court 
in  t^eir  abundant  charity  would  send  a | 
successor  fi-om  Home  for  the  consolation 
of  the  widowed  Church.^ 

Innocent  111.  first  asserted  for  the 
Supreme  Pontiff  the  plenary  power 
of  disposing  of  all  benefices,  for  the 
advantage  of  such  persons  ns  should 
have  deserved  well  of  the  See  of  Kome.§ 
From  this  time  Bulls  for  the  appoint* 
meat  of  such  prelates  bear  the  signifi- 
cant wonisof  ” our  plenary  authority 
and  the  more  sweeping  **  notwith- 


standing,” which  at  once  annulled  all 
existing  rights,  privileges,  prescriptiouH 
of  rightful  patrons.  The  Papal  Le- 
gates were  invested  in  the  same  high 
powers ; ^ in  them,  if  they  deemed  it 
necessary  to  put  forth  their  power, 
was  the  derivative  authority  to  summon 
any  ecclesiastic  to  any  office  or  dignity. 
As  yet  it  was  the  haughty  assertion  on 
special  occasions  only,  and  occasions  in 
many  cases  such  as  might  seem  to 
Justify  the  Papal  interference  and  the 
exercise  of  this  all-embrncing  preroga- 
tive. We  have  seen  Stephen  Longton 
seated  on  tlic  throne  of  Canterbury  by 
this  title,  in  vain  contested  by  the 
King,  admitted  by  the  world.  Cle- 
ment IV.  filly  years  later  specially 
reserved  for  the  Papal  nomination  nil 
benefices  of  which  the  possessors  died 
at  Rome.^  That  which  was  a proud 
prerogative,  exercised  so  far  with  some 
modesty,  and  with  some  respect  for  the 
high  purposes  for  which  it  was  aa$ume«l, 
with  the  Avignoncse  Pontiffs  and  their 
successors  became  a wanton  and  arbi- 
trary authority,  exercised  for  the 
aggrandisement  of  the  Pope’s  power 
and  the  Pope’s  wealth.  Already  Cle- 
ment V.  reseri*ed  for  himself,  out  of 
his  love  for  his  former  sec  the  arch- 
bisbopric  and  certain  abbeys  in  Bor- 
deaux. John  XXII.  not  only  extended 
the  special  reservation  to  whole  dio- 
ceses, Aquileia,  Milan,  Kaveunn,  Genoa, 
and  but  as  we  have  seen,  pro- 


* This  wss  called  " Jos  dcvolntlonls.*'  f Seo  Ktchbom.  Hi.  p.  507,  PreceM.  Mandate. 

I'*  In  consolaUuneiii  de  obttn  dcfUnctl.'’->li>ld.  $ I’laiKk,  iv.  (x  731. 

“ Be  officio  Legatl.”— ReRcsL  c.  6,  x. 

**  Lket  . . . beneficlorum  . . . plenarladli^posltload  Romamim  ncMcatar  Puntifleem 
pertlnere  . . . oolUtlonero  tamcn  . . . bcneHciorum.  apud  Se<lPTn  Rrtmanam  vacantlum. 
ape^llQs  ca'icria  antiqua  consucludo  R.  P.  rt-aervavU.’*— B.  Clement  IV. 
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throughout  the  Pope  who  enacted  and  ordained ; it  was 
the  absolute  resumption  of  the  whole  power  of  Reforma- 


claimed  the  Papal  rcaerraUon  of  all  j 
benefices  vacated  by  promotions  I 
through  the  grace  of  the  Itoman  See.  I 
We  have  seen,  too,  Uiat  John  XXII.  j 
endeavoured  by  one  sweeping  edict  to  i 
strip  ail  pluralists  of  tiieir  execrable  j 
and  unholy  aoeiitnulation  of  prder- 
mrnts,  and  to  secure  their  spoils,  as 
Keserves,  for  himself  and  the  Holy 
Sec.  We  hare  seen  how  out  of  the 
iicservations  ar^e  the  Expectatite*, 
graiitetl  with  such  lavish  prodigality 
by  the  Italian  Popes  who  succeeded  to 
tliOvM.*  of  Avignon;  with  the  not  leas 
luciative  ci'eation  of  oocunoties. 

With  the  re.sc>rration  of  benefices, 
and  still  more  with  the  right  of  con<^ 
firmatiuD  of  bishojw — a right  asserted, 
and  more  or  less  rigidly  exercised, 
since  the  twelfth  century — was  closely 
connected  the  light  of  the  taxation  of 
benefices.  The  tax  assumed  the  name 
of  Annates,  as  calculated  on  the  annual 
revenue  of  the  benefice.  It  was  levied 
as  a fee  on  con^ecratiem  ujxm  every 
bishop  confirmed  in  Rome.  At  first  it 
was  confined  to  prcl.-uies.  Clement  V. 
exU'oded  this  privilege  of  paying  a 
year's  income  to  all  benefices  in  England. 
John  XXII.  extended  it  throughout 
Chri^^teudom  for  tliree  ye^us  only,  on 
account  of  the  pressing  necessities  of 
the  Roman  Church  ;•  but  those  neces> ; 
sities  ceased  not  to  be  urgent : the  i 
three  years  grew  into  a perpetuity, f I 
Towards  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century  it  became  a tax,  the  fees  on  I 
ooafirmalioa  must  be  paid  over  and  ; 


above.  Thus  the  Papal  Chancery  held 
a roll  of  assessment  of  the  value  of 
almost  all  benefices  in  Christendom: 
this  ecclesiastical  valuation  was  raised 
from  time  to  time,  as  not  only  the 
annates,  the  first>fruits,  but  Ute  tenths 
which  were  occasionally  commanded  or 
granted  were  collected  according  to 
this  cataster.^  In  the  same  manner 
the  Pope  aeixed,  what  Kings  had 
claimed,  the  possessions  left  by  the 
produce  of  vacant 

benefices. 

The  plenary  power  which  could 
bestow,  could  di^nM  with  the  duties 
of  all  benefices.  It  could  permanently 
unite  (ootiguous  and  poor  benefices : it 
could  excuse,  on  the  pretext  of  higher 
duties,  the  duties  of  the  member  of 
the  Capitular  Body,  of  the  parish 
Priest,  even  of  the  Bishop.  Who  but 
the  Head  of  the  Church  could  judge 
what  was  fur  the  benefit  of  the  Church  ? 
If  this  could  be  done  in  benefices  with 
cure  of  souls,  how  much  more  wheu  it 
was  only  the  rule  of  a monastery,  the 
seat  in  or  the  presidency  of  a Chapter, 
the  stately  and  almost  inactive  chaise 
of  the  Abbot,  or  the  regular  and  ritual 
duty  of  the  Canon  or  the  I^rebendory  ? 
Here  the  Prior,  there  the  Vicar,  might 
go  through  with  sufficient  decency  the 
scanty  or  the  mechanical  services  in  the 
church,  dream  iu  the  cloister,  chant  in 
the  choir.  The  Pope  would  theiefore 
lesa  scruple  to  accumulate  such  bene* 
fices  on  his  Cardinals,  his  officers,  his 
courtiers,  his  fixvourites,  whom  he 


• Compare  vol.  vll.  p.  435;  Kichbom.Jli  p 607. 
t Tbvy  were  likuw  Ise  called  “ servUia  conunuoia  et  mluula." 
X KxlrsragsnL  Cap.  ij.  de  IYcb<>od. 
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tion,  so  far  at  least  as  the  Papal  Court,  into  his  own 
liands.  Whatever  he  might  hereafter  concede  to  the 
Church  in  general,  or  to  the  separate  nations  of  Christen- 
dom, was  a boon  on  his  part,  not  a right  on  theirs.  Did 
the  secret  of  this  bold  measure  really  lurk  in  this — that 
it  appeared  to  be  and  was  received  as  a declaration 
against  all  reform  ? 

The  Council  saw  its  fatal  error.  In  creating  a Pope 
of  high  character,  it  had  given  itself  a master.  It  might 
dictate  to  a John  XXIII.,  it  must  submit  to  a Martin  V. 
The  Emperor  himself  had  fallen  into  the  second  rank ; 
the  Pope  took  his  seat  as  of  course  President  of  the 
Council.  They  were  at  the  Pope’s  mercy.  Their  only 
hope  was  that  his  magnanimity,  his  gratitude,  or  his 
zeal  for  religion  might  prevail  over  his  jealous  care  of 
his  supremacy,  that  precious  trust  which  had  been 
handed  down  by  so  many  generations  of  Popes,  the 
unlimited  Vice-gerency  of  God. 

Yet  the  Nations  would  not  abandon  or  relax  their 
strenuous  efforts  for  reform.  The  Germans  presented  a 
strong  memorial ; it  contained  eighteen  articles,  limiting 
the  number  of  Cardinals,  placing  the  Papal  power  under 
severe  restrictions  as  to  collation  of  benefices.  Annates, 
Eeservations,  Appeals,  the  abuses  of  the  Chancery  and 
the  Penitentiary,  Exemptions,  Unions,  Commendams.' 
The  French  had  been  at  first  the  most  bold  and  earnest 
in  their  denunciations  against  the  abuses  in  the  Church. 


could  comm«Dd  to  the  formal  election 
of  the  Chapter  or  the  Monka,  and 
permit  to  hold  (in  commeodam), 
without  once  having  visited  tlie  Coti' 
vent  or  the  Chapter,  the  Prebend,  the 
Deanery,  the  portion  of  one  or  more  | 
monks,  the  Piiurate,  the  Abixu-y. 


Thus  was  all  bound  together  in  one  com- 
plicated but  subtly-interwoven  system ; 
and  now  wrested  by  the  dexterous 
craft  of  Martin  V.  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  spoiler. 

' L*Knfant  gives  the  articles,  iii. 
p.  186  ct  seqq. 
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Gereon,  the  Cardinal  D’Ailly,  Nicolas  Clemangis,*  had 
uttered  terrible  truths  in  language  hardly  less  violent 
than  Wycliffe  or  Huss.  They  hail  entreated  the  Em- 
peror to  enforce  reform.  Sigismimd  bitterly  replied, 
“ When  we  urged  that  reform  should  precede  the  election 
of  a Pope,  you  scorned  our  judgement  and  insisted  on 
first  having  a Pope.  Lo,  you  have  a Pope,  implore  him 
for  reform.  I had  some  power  before  a Pope  was  chosen, 
now  I have  none.”'*  The  Spaniards  even  threatened  to 
return  to  the  obedience  of  Pope  Benedict;  but  they 
exhausted  all  their  indignation  in  violent  satires,  which 
obtained  great  currency  and  vogue,  were  laughed  at,  and 
forgotten.* 

The  Pope  acted  with  perfect  address.  He  seemed  to 
yield  in  the  amplest  manner.  He  submitted  to  tlie 
Nations  a counter  plan  of  Reformation,  each  article  of 
which  might  have  occupied  the  weary  Council  for  montlis 


f De  Clcmjinps,  from  Clemangc,  a 
Tillage  Id  the  diocese  of  Chalons.  See 
life  prefixed  to  his  NS'orks,  by  Dupin, 
Gersoniana.  Also  his  work.s  passimt 
more  especially  hU  * Declamatio  de  Cor* 
rupto  Ibcclesis  Statu.*  This  must  be 
read  n.s  a declamation.  Clemangis 
begins  with  a golden  age  of  the  Church 
aud  of  the  world  ; os  brilliant  as  their 
state  in  his  own  day  w'as  blackly 
coloured.  His  remorseless  scourge 
spares  iidtlier  Pope,  nor  Cardinals,  nor 
Bishops,  nor  Priests,  nor  Monks,  nor 
Friars,  nor  Nuns.  No  one  con  judge 
wliat  things  were  written,  and  not  by 
heresiarchs,  but  by  pious  churdimea, 
who  does  not  read  this  work  of  Cle- 
mangis,  the  scholar  of  Gorson.  **  Si 
quia  bodie  deskliosus  eat,  si  quis  a 
Ubore  abhorrens,  si  quis  in  otio 
lusoriari  Toleos,  ad  sacei-dotlum  con* 


voUt,  quo  adepto,  statim  se  cseteris 
sacerdotibus  voluptaturo  nectatoribus 
ailjuiigit,  qui  magis  secundum  Kpi- 
curuin  quam  secundum  Christum  vi- 
reutes,  et  caujonulas  soduli  frequen* 
tantes,  |>otando,  commcK.sando,  pranai* 
tando,  convivando,  cum  tesserb  ct  pil& 
ludendo  teni))oni  tota  cunsumunt.  Cra- 
pulati  verb  et  inebriuti  jiugnaiit,  cla* 
mailt,  turoultuantur,  nunieu  Dei  et 
Sanctorum  suorum  pollutissimis  labiis 
exeemntur.  Sicque  tandem  compositi, 
ex  meretricum  suarum  amplexibus  ad 
dirinum  altare  veniunt.'* — Oper.t,XTi. 
p.  16.  See  further  on  the  corrup- 
tion of  Fi'cnch  morals  by  the  Papal 
court  at  Avignon  ; and  the  Pluralities 
of  the  Cardinals. 

^ Gobelinus  Persona,  vi.  p.  345. 

t L'Enlant,  ii.  p.  190. 
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of  hot  debate.  In  the  moan  time,  on  the  old  maxim  of 
ruling  by  the  division  of  the  adverse  forces,  he  entered 
into  negotiations  for  separate  Concordats  with  each  of 
the  Transalpine  nations.  Italy  had  acquiesced  at  om-e 
in  the  Papal  autocracy.  Each  of  the  other  Nations  had 
its  usages,  its  institutions,  its  national  character;  each 
Nation,  therefore,  ought  to  have  its  peculiar  ecclesias- 
tical regulations,  as  concerned  its  relations  to  the  Papacy. 
Thus  it  was  no  longer  Christendom,  no  longer  the  whole 
Church,  no  longer  the  Council,  the  representative  of  the 
Church,  wliich  was  confronted  with  the  Pope.  Each 
kingdom  stood  alone  to  make  the  best  terms  in  its  power. 
So,  too,  the  infringement,  neglect,  abrogation,  of  any 
of  these  articles,  was  no  longer  a breach  of  the  great 
Canonical  Law  of  Christendom,  it  became  a matter  of 
quarrel  with  one  King,  or  one  Nation,  it  concerned  none 
other;  it  aw'oke  no  general  indignation,  was  no  breach 
of  faith  to  the  world  at  large.  The  League  of  Christen- 
dom for  its  common  rights,  common  interests,  common 
religion,  was  broken  in  pieces. 

The  Concordat  wth  Germany  (limited  to  five  years) 
was  vague,  ambiguous,  and  left  almost  every- 
thing  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Pope.  Cai^  iMny; 
dinals  were  to  be  elected  in  moderate  numbers.  Some 
limitation  was  placed,  but  that  indefinite,  on  the  Pope’s 
right  of  nominating  to  and  confirming  the  larger  vacant 
Benefices.  Annates  were  to  be  levied  according  to  the 
ancient  taxation ; Commendams  were  to  be  bestowed. 
Dispensations  issued.  Indulgences  granted  in  more 
sparing  and  prudent  measure.^ 

That  with  England  contained  six  even  more  meagre 


k Art.  de  InduI^Ub.  **  Carebit  Romaout  Papa  in  futunim  niroiain 
lodulgentiarum  eflusioncm,  oe  vileBCout.” 
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articles.  Two  of  these  stipulated  that  the  inferior 
Prelates  were  not  to  wear  the  decorations  of 
Emund;  lugjier — the  mitre  and  sandals;  that  Eng- 

lishmen should  be  admissible  to  offices  in  the  Roman 
Court 

Nor  was  that  with  France,  tliough  more  diffuse,  more 
full  or  unambiguous.  No  one  of  the  nations 
' by  any  authoritative  act  accepted  these  Con- 

cordats. France,  by  a royal  edict,  by  a decree  of  her 
Parliaments,  rejected  hers  with  contempt.™  It  was  pre- 
sented by  ^Martin,  Bishoj)  of  Arras,  before  the  Parliament 
of  Paris,  repudiated  with  unanimity.”  The  Parliament 
proclaimed  the  maintenance  of  the  liberties  of  the  Gal- 
lican  Church,  especially  as  to  the  collation  of  benefices, 
though  prepared  to  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  Popedom  by  moderate  and  necessary  payments : it 
prohibited  with  the  utmost  rigour  all  payments  what- 
ever for  Provisions,  Annates,  Vacancies,  and  such  usurped 
jxjwers. 

It  does  not  apjiear  that  the  King  or  the  Parliament 
of  England  deigned  to  notice  the  treaty  p>assed  in  her 
name ; her  stern  limitary  laws  stood  unshaken,  unre- 
pealod." 

The  work  of  the  Council  was  done,  or  rather  it  had 
now  no  work  to  do.  The  Council  was  as  anxious  to  be 
released  from  its  weary  imprisonment  as  the  Pope  to 


Freuves  ties  Libertes  dc  ; 

(.tnllicjuie,  c.  xzii.  No.  16. 

“ Von  d«i'  HarJt,  iv,  1567. 

* Compare  the  treatiw  of  Cleuungi*, 

“ De  AnuatiH  non  Solvendis.”  He  lays 
down  the  aziom^  **  tjuia  nullo  btatuto, 
piivilegio,  oonsuetudine,  prascriptioue, 
aut  alio  titulo  potest  indiici.  qnod 
propter  oouferre  aut  conNentire  pro- 1 


luotioni,  aut  eleciioui  alicujiia  Monas- 
terii  vel  Ecdcsia*  Cathedralia,  sive  ut 
pnc6ciatur  administratioui  pi^laturte, 
benoheio,  sive  ICccIcsia;,  aliquid  po»et 
vel  debeat  peti  vel  ezigi,  eo  quod  secun- 
dum Apostolicas  et  Canonicos  tmdi- 
tione.<,  clarissime  foiet  SwionMcum.’* 
It  is  curious  that  there  is  frequent 
appeal  to  English  usage.— Oper.  p.  $5. 
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release  it.  The  Council  felt  itself  baffled,  eluded,  fallen 
under  the  inextricable  dominion  of  the  Pope.  The 
Emperor  was  conscious  that  he  had  sunk  to  a subor- 
dinate position  ; his  majesty  was  eclipsed.  On  the 
occasion  of  his  solemn  farewell  the  bitterness  of  his 
heart  seemed  to  creep  out  He  declared  his  full  obedi- 
ence to  the  Pope ; his  submission  to  all  the  decrees  of 
the  Council.  But  if  the  Council  had  fallen  into  error 
he  disclaimed  all  concern  in  it'  These  significant  words 
would  bear  various  meanings,  and  were  variously  ititer- 
preted  as  alluding  to  the  execution  of  Huss,  the  refusal 
to  condemn  Jean  Petit  and  John  of  Falkeuburg  who  in 
Poland  had  asserted  the  same  execrable  doctiines,  the 
failure  in  the  reformation  of  the  Church.  'That  miserable 
failure  was  admitted  in  all  quarters.’  The  Pope  kept 
up  to  the  last  his  grave  and  stately  dignity.  On  Whit 
Sunday  ho  officiated  in  the  Cathedral  with  high  pomp ; 
countless  multitudes  thronged  all  night  around  the  Epis- 
copal Palace  to  receive  his  benediction : he  showered 
iiululgences  on  the  enraptured  thousands.  'The  next 
day  he  set  off  for  Geneva  escorted  by  the  Emperor,  the 
whole  city,  and  all  the  hierarchy  who  had  not  already 
taken  their  departure.  He  had  refused  the  Emperor’s 
pressing  invitations  to  remain  longer  in  Germany.  The 
Council  of  Constance  was  at  an  end.' 

The  Council  of  Constance  threatened  to  shake,  might 
seem  to  have  shaken,  the  Pupal  supremacy  to  its  founda- 
tions ; but  for  a time  it  strengthened  rather  than  enfee- 


P Von  der  Hardt,  it.  p.  1563.! 
li'Enfont,  ii.  248. 

4 **  Sunt  tamon  quaedam  refonnata, 
quaxDTis  respectii  concejitorum  pauca, 
verbis  quidem  et  scriptis  qus  propter 
humanie  mentis  routabilitatem,  di> 
vinitatis  excusantem  se  sub  umbr&, 


I hie  iiiserere  non  pnesumo.*’ — Gobe* 
linus  Persona,  p.  355. 

' The  Council  had  sat  for  three 
]rears  and  six  months  without  a tumult 
in  the  streets,  without  rise  in  the  price 
of  provisiMiB,  without  any  epidemic  or 
contagious  malady. 
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blwl  its  authority.  It  compelled  the  election  of  a Pope, 
whose  character,  irreproachable,  if  not  imposing  from 
learning  and  sanctity,  recovered  the  waning  reverence 
of  Christendom.  Nor  was  it  till  the  next  century,  when 
the  Popes  had  become  powerful  temporal  sovereigns, 
when  the  Italian  wars  had  almost  quenched  the  last  awe 
of  religion,  when  the  struggle  for  dominion  between  the 
great  conflicting  powers  of  Europe,  France,  the  Empire, 
Spain,  England,  made  Italy  the  battle-field  of  the  world  ; 
it  was  not  till  then  that  the  Popes  sank  again  to  the  moral 
level,  or  lower  than  the  level  of  Italian  Princes  or  tem- 
poral potentates,  and  that  an  Alexander  VI.  could  be 
enduret^  on  the  throne  of  St.  Peter.  It  had  been  esta- 
blished indeed  that  there  was  a tribunal  which  in 
extreme  cases  might  depose  a Pope.  But  then  it  must 
bo  during  a schism  among  contending  Popes,  each  with 
a doubtful  title,  or  at  farthest  a Pojie  flagrantly  defective 
in  faith  or  morals.  But  the  right  in  the  Council  to 
reform  the  Church  in  its  head  as  well  as  its  members, 
to  impose  restrictions  on  the  all-enacting,  all-abrogating, 
all  self-executing  power  of  the  Popedom,  this  right, 
which  there  can  be  no  doubt  was  asserted  by  the  Coun- 
cil, remained  a barren,  abstract  proposition,  to  be  again 
asserted,  but  asserted  in  vain,  in  the  Council  of  Basle. 
Still  the  Pope  claimed,  ho  exercised  the  prerogative  of 
issuing  Canons  for  the  universal  obedience  of  Chris- 
tendom, and  of  giving  to  Papal  Decrees  the  infallible 
authority  of  the  Gospel,  of  God  himself.  Pojie  Martin 
quietly  resumed  all  the  unrevoked  authority  which  the 
Cliristiau  world  had  yielded  to  innocent  III.,  or  even 
to  Boniface  VIII.  No  single  Canon,  not  one  of  the 
Extravagants  of  Boniface,  not  one  even  of  the  Clemen- 
tine Decretals  was  annulled ; every  precedent  remained 
in  force.  The  Concordats  granted  by  the  will  of  the 
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Pojie,  feeble  guarantees  as  they  were  for  the  liberties  of 
national  churches,  or  against  abuses,  might  be  abrogated 
or  fall  into  desuetude.  Of  what  force  were  they  against 
what  was  averred  to  be  the  ancient,  immemorial,  irre- 
vocable privileges  of  the  Homan  See  ? 

The  Council  had  given  its  sanction,  its  terrible  sanc- 
tion, to  the  immutability  of  the  whole  dominant  creed 
of  Christendom,  to  the  complete  indefeasible  hierarchical 
system.  It  had  declared  implacable  war  against  all 
who  sliould  revolt,  not  only  from  the  doctrine  but  from 
the  discipline  of  the  Church.  One  part  of  the  sacerdotal 
order  might  aspire  to  greater  freedom,  but  the  slightest 
emancipation  of  mankind  from  the  rule  of  the  sacer- 
dotal order  entered  not  into  the  thoughts,  hardly  into 
the  apprehensions,  of  the  Fathers  of  Constance.  In  the 
execution  of  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague  there  had  been 
awful  unanimity.  Few  foresaw,  still  fewer  had  they 
foreseen  would  have  shrunk  from,  the  horrors  of  the 
Bohemian  war,  in  which  it  was  first  shown  in  a whole 
nation,  how  much  more  dreadful  is  the  collision  of  hos- 
tile fanaticisms  than  the  worst  strife  of  temporal  interests 
or  principles.  Bohemia  ns  a province  of  the  Christian 
world  in  insurrection  against  the  unity  of  the  Church, 
was  even  more  beyond  the  pale  of  mercy  than  a heathen 
land.  The  Christian  duty,  the  Christian  justice,  of 
enforcing  belief  in  the  Gosjjel  on  the  wild  and  yet 
unconverted  races  in  the  North  of  Germany  was  debated, 
and  with  strong  resistance,  by  the  more  tolerant  Few 
of  those  who  fought,  or  drove  others  to  fight,  with  Ziska 
and  Procopius,  doubted  the  holiness,  the  imperative 
obligation  of  battling  against  these  heresiarchs  to  the 
death. 

Martin  V.  travelled  slowly  through  Italy.  He  ac- 
cepted the  splendid  hospitalities  of  Florence,  now  at 
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the  height  of  her  power,  and  proud  to  receive  the  Su- 
M«rtin  >t  preme  Pontiff  as  her  guest.  The  grateful,  vet 

l-lt>renop.  * . *' 

h'tb.29, 1419.  poor  or  parsimonious  rope,  had  no  other  return 
to  make  but  the  elevation  of  Florence  to  an  Archiepisco- 
jiate.  At  Florence  John  XXIII.  having,  by  the  Pope’s 
desire,  been  transferred  from  a German  to  an  Italian 
prison,  though  he  had  once  made  his  escape,  now  quieted 
the  apprehensions  of  his  rival  by  throwing  himself  at 
his  feet,  expressing  the  deepe.st  contrition  for  all  his 
Mv  13-  ahtlicating  his  last  hold  on  the  Papacy 

in  the  most  full  and  humiliating  terms.  Martin 
felt  the  policy  as  well  as  the  generosity  of  mercy.  Bal- 
thasar fossa,  after  a few  days  of  austere  penance,  was 
named  Cardinal  and  the  Head  of  the  Sacred  College. 
But  his  eventful  life  drew  to  its  end : he  died,  worn  out ; 
iv»th  of  if  said  that  his  last  humUiation  preyed  on 
johDXxm.j  jjjg  weary  spirit  He  was  buried  with  great 
pomp  at  the  expense  of  the  Republia  His  tomb  is  still 
seen  under  the  noble  dome  of  Florence.  Benedict 
ofDoDodict  XIII.  closed  at  length  his  stubborn  career  at 
XIIL  Pcniscola.  Ho  had  still  two  partisans,  whom 
he  dignified  with  the  name  of  Cardinals ; faithful  to  the 
memory  of  their  patron  the  two  Cardinals  proceeded  to 
elect  a successor,  a canon  of  Barcelona.  Martin  was 
wise  enough  to  dispel  this  phantom  of  a Pontiflf  by  mild 
measures.  Tlie  Antipope  sank  willingly  into  the  Bishop 
of  Majorca. 

Martin  was  undisputed  Pope ; but  in  the  Papal  terri- 
tory he  was  not  master  of  a single  city.  Besides  the 
kingdoms  and  dukedoms,  Naples  and  Milan,  the  Repub- 
lics, Venice  and  Florence,  the  independent  lords  of 
other  cities,  a new  Power  had  arisen  to  stiU  greater 
height — the  Captains  of  the  Free  Companies,  who  had 
carved  themselves  out  principalities,  which  they  main- 
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tained  by  the  bands  of  their  mercenary  followers. 
Braccio  Montone  occupied  the  greater  part  of  the  Papal 
dominion.s.*  Pope  Martin  had  recognised  the  title  of 
Joanna  U.,  the  inheritress  of  the  name,  the  throne,  the 
licentiousness,  the  misfortunes  of  Joanna  I.,  to  the  throne 
of  Naples.  In  return  the  famous  Condottiero,  Ludovico 
Sforza,  hereafter  to  be  more  famous,  now  at  the  head  of 
his  own  bands  and  those  of  Naples,  advanced  as  Gon- 
falonier of  the  Church  to  expel  Braccio  Montone  from 
the  territory  of  St.  Peter.  But  Sforza,  or  rather  Sforza’s 
ally  Tartaglia,  whom  he  had  seduced  from  Braccio, 
suffered  a disastrous  defeat ; the  Pope  was  compelled  to 
make  terms,  through  the  mediation  of  Florence,  with 
the  triumphant  Braccio.*  To  Florence  Braccio  came ; 
the  fickle  city  contrasted  the  magnificence,  the  frank 
bearing,  the  lavish  expenditure,  the  feasts  and  tourna- 
ments of  the  adventurer,  with  the  cold  and  severe  dig- 
nity, the  poverty  of  the  Pontiff.  Popular  songs  were 
current  to  the  glory  of  the  soldier,  the  shame  of  the 
Pope.  The  children  sang  two  verses  under  the  window, 
which  taunted  at  once  his  worthlessness  and  his  p<.'miiy.“ 
Martin  made  haste  to  reconcile  the  powerful  Braccio 
with  the  Church.  Braccio  restored  Orvieto,  Narni, 
Temi,  and  Orta  to  the  Pope ; he  held  as  a fief  under 


* Of  Braccio  Mootone,  ^Eneas  Syl- 
vius writes  that  ooe  side  of  his  body 
w;is  palsied.  He  was  eloqueot  and 
facetious.  **  Blandus  eloquio,  crudeiis 
opere.  De clavibus  Eoclesiee,  deChristo, 
de  Deo  nihil  timuit,  ut  qui  auimam 
cum  corpore  extiogui  Epicnrea  de- 
mentia ciedidiL** — Vit.  Freder.  111. 
apud  Kollar,  ii.  p.  1541. 

* Muratori,  subaun.  1419.  Braccio 
affected  to  become  a sort  of  Caesar. 
He  was  reported  to  bare  said  that  be 


would  reduce  Pope  3Iartin  so  low  that 
be  would  any  six  ma&>es  for  a piece  of 
silver.  A Florentine  reproached  Biaccio 
with  thU  speech.  **8ix  masses  for  n 
piece  of  silver ! 1 would  not  give  him 

a piece  of  copper  for  a thousand.*' 
See  tlte  account  of  his  death  and  burial. 
— iEueas  Sylvias,  ibid. 

° * Papa  Martino, 

Nun  vole  on  qoattrino.” 

Hope  Martin, 

Not  worth  a farthing. 

Mwutcri,  Ann.  $ub  omi. 
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the  sovereignty  of  the  Chureh  Perugia,  Assisi,  lesi, 
Todi,  and  otlier  to^vns.  He  comiielled  Bologna 
to  acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of  the  Pope, 
and  to  admit  a Papal  garrison. 

It  was  not  till  late  in  the  following  year  that  Pope 
Martin  ventured  to  return  to  his  native  city 
srpL23.H3i.  ^ palace  of  the  Popea  The  Homan 

and  the  Pope  might  behold  with  the  profonndest  sorrow 
the  state  of  the  Eternal  City.  It  was  difficult  to  say 
during  many  late  years  whether  the  presence  or  the 
absence  of  her  Pontiffs  had  been  most  disastrons.  On 
every  side  he  beheld  tottering  houses,  churches  in  ruins, 
deserted  streets,  the  whole  city  a mass  of  filth  and 
Martin  In  rubbish,  tho  inhabitants  wasting  away  with 
]K)verty  and  dearness  of  provisions.*  Tho 
citizens  looked  like  strangers,  or  like  an  immigration  of 
the  dregs  of  all  people.  An  inimdation  of  the  Tiber, 
of  more  than  usual  height  and  violence,  soon  after  his 
arrival,  added  to  the  wrctchetlness ; the  waters  came  up 
to  tho  high  altar  of  the  1‘antheon.  If  there  were  great 
discontents  in  the  Papal  territories  at  the  heavy  taxa- 
tion ; if  the  Po|)o  was  accused,  and  too  justly  accused,  in 
his  later  days  of  avarice,  and  of  having  left  a vast 
treasure  in  the  hands  of  his  kindred ; if  he  infringed, 

* PUtina,  Vit.  Martini  V".  | ters.  These  ambassadors  at  Brst  lired 

f Voigt  has  printed,  in  the  Histori- ' in  ^eat  state;  had  2000  ducats  io> 
Bt^hes  Taschenbuch  for  1833,  a very  tome;  they  had  nine  horses  and  a 
curious  paper  called  **Stimmen  aus  mule  (the  Cardinals  were  constantly 
Itom  Uber  dem  l*ii|i6tlichen  Hof  iro  borrowing  their  horses).  In  1430 
15ten  Jahrhnndeii.'*  It  is  compiled  they  were  cut  down  to  sU,  to  the  great 
from  more  than  100  inedited  letters  diminution,  as  they  remonstiate,  of 
from  the  ambassadors  or  procurators , their  intluenoe.  The  ambassador  ot 
of  the  Teutonic  Order  at  Koine.  They  the  Hospitallers  had  but  three  horses, 
were  mostly  written  by  persons  who  J and  their  affairs  could  not  get  on  at  all. 
liad  long  resided  there,  and  are  con- ' The  amboasador  of  the  Teutonic  Ord^ 
Bdential,  business-like,  passionless  leU  was  always  in  sj^cial  conneiion  with 
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for  the  sake  of  filling  the  Papal  cofiTers,  on  the  Con- 
cordats extorted  from  him  at  Constance  ; in  Rome  if  he 
treated  the  Cardinals  with  overbearing  haughtiness, 
even  harshness,*  Martin  V.  was  honoured  during  his 
life,  and  after  a pontificate  of  fourteen  years  followed  to 
his  splendid  sepulchre  by  the  whole  people  of  Rome,  by 
the  clergy  of  all  ranks,  lamenting  the  Father  of  the 
city.  Rome  under  him  had  risen  from  her  ruins,  popu- 
lous, prosperous,  again  the  capital  of  the  Christian 
world. 

During  the  whole  of  this  period  the  Colonna,  of  one 
of  the  old  princely  houses  of  Italy,  the  lord  of  a great 


mme  one  Gardiiul,  the  protector  of  the 
OMer  (p.  89,  &c.).  The  protector 
was  to  be  propitiated  and  kept  to  his 
duty  by  perpetual  and  very  costly 
presents  in  money,  plate,  jewels, 
horses.  On  those  gifts  there  are  many 
rery  curious  particulars.  So,  too,  on 
the  Tonality  of  all,  from  the  Pope 
and  Cardinals  downwards.  One,  after 
many  others  in  like  tone,  sums  up  in 
one  brief  sentence  : Wer  da  niehr 

giebt  der  hat  auch  mehr  recht  *’  (p.  97). 
“ ‘ How  is  it,*  **  writes  one  ambassador, 
**  you  inquire,  ‘ that  the  Poles  have 
every  thing  their  own  way  ? * Because 
they  spend  more  money.  This  year  ** 
— 1411,  before  the  Council  of  Con- 
stance— “ they  have  spent  20,000 

ducats The  Popo  has  yeai'Iy 

from  the  Order  400  ducats."  ...  In 
1420  (Pope  Maitin  is  on  the  throne), 
*♦  the  Pope  has  said  thrice  to  me, 
‘Come  to  me  alone,  without  your 
Cardinal ; I will  be  protector  of  the 
Order.*  I knew  well  what  he  meant, 
and  sent  him  a handsome  present,  as  a 
welcome  on  his  return  to  Rome.  He 
took  it  roost  willingly  **  (p.  101).  In 
VOL.  VIll. 


1429  the  Pope  claimed  the  right  of 
appointing  a Master  of  the  Order,  as 
every  one  saw,  to  bring  more  money  to 
himself.  “ One  or  two  Cardinals  can 
do  nothing  ; we  must  reach  the  Pojie 
himself,  which  cannot  be  done  without 
money  and  presents.**  The  Pope  was 
very  jealous  of  the  presentation  to  all 
the  benehces  in  Prussia  and  Livonia 
posseaied  by  the  Order : be  would  have 
them  or  their  worth  in  money, 
too,  the  list  of  Christmas-boxes  to  the 
Pope,  Cardinals,  and  others  (p.  107)  : 
—A  blue  velvet  cloth  for  the  Pope, 
88  ducats;  a gold  cup,  64  ducats; 
13  silver  spoons  for  the  Pope’s  cham- 
berlains, 117  ducats  . . , Corohts  for 
the  Cardinab  and  Auditors,  70  and  31 
ducats  ....  for  the  Pope’ s groom, 
3 ducats;  a hoi'se  for  a present,  30 
ducats.  Each  Pope  had  his  favourite, 
who  was  bribed  at  a higher  price ; with 
Martin  V.,  first,  the  Patriarch  of 
Grade^laier,  Herman,  his  Protonotary 
(p.  128).  The  whole  conrspondeuce 
is  very  unfavourable  to  Martin  V.,  to 
hU  pride  and  rapacity  (p.  171). 

■ See  on,  p.  377. 
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territory,  the  Pope,  could  not  but  be  mingled  up  in  the 
luiiu)  intricate,  versatile,  and  treacherous  politics  of 
poiuicK  Italy.  Martin,  not  more  embarrassed  than 
the  other  temporal  sovereigns,  or  the  ambitious  Repub- 
lics, by  gratitude  to  allies  or  fidelity  to  treaties,  in  the 
renewed  strife  between  the  houses  of  Arragon  and 
Anjou  for  the  throne  of  Naples,  in  the  long  wars  between 
the  Visconti,  Duke  of  Milan,  and  Venice  and  Florence, 
calmly  pursued  his  own  interests  and  those  of  his  See. 
Tlie  Papal  territories,  if  heavily  burthened  witli  imposts, 
at  least  escaped  the  ravages  of  foreign  war,  and  were 
no  longer  desolated  by  the  wanton  pillage  of  the  Free 
Companies.  Bologna  alone  ros(3  for  her  freedom ; but 
the  signal  was  not  hailed  by  the  neighbouring  eitiea 
The  Bentivogli  came  into  iwwer,  but  were  obliged  to 
acknowledge  at  least  the  restricted  lordship  of  the  Pope. 
They  were  goaded  to  a second  insurrection  by  the  mas- 
sacre of  some  of  their  house  by  the  Legate,  and  a second 
time  under  Eugenius  IV.  reconciled  to  the  Churcli. 

Towards  Transalpine  Christendom  Martin  V.,  safe  on 
his  throne  at  Rome,  resumed  all  the  haughty  demeanour 
and  language  of  former  Pontiffs.  He  interfered  in  tlie 
disposal  of  the  wealthy  benefices  of  Germany.  In 
England  he  heard  with  indignation,  and  endeavoured  by 
the  most  vigorous  remonstrances  to  repress,  the  growing 
spirit  of  independence.  The  Church  in  England  had 
plunged  headlong  into  the  wars  of  France.  If  the 
Primate  Chicheloy*  did  not  instigate,  he  urged,  he 


• Archbishop  Chichelcy  was  ambas- 
widor  to  Gi'ejfory  XII.  J't  Sienna;  nt 
Lucca  he  was  appointed  by  the  Pop*, , 
by  way  of  provision,  Bishop  of  St. 
David's,  He  was  at  the  Council  of 
Pisa,  and  nwentinj'  to  the  depwlation 


of  Gregory  XIL  He  was  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  1414.  The  Pope  claim^ 
the  right  of  provision,  but  named  the 
prelate  designated  by  the  crown,  and 
elected  by  the  Monks. — Life  of  Chiche- 
ley.  Ijjndon,  1789. 
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justified  the  iniquitous  claim  of  Henry  V.  to  the  throne 
of  France.  The  lavish  subsidies  of  the  Church  were 
bestowed  with  unexampled  readiness  and  generosity  for 
these  bloody  campaigns.  It  was  more  than  gratitude  to 
the  House  of  Lancaster  for  their  firm  support  of  the 
Church,  and  tlie  statute  for  burning  heretics ; it  was  a 
deliberate  diversion,  a successful  one,  of  the  popular 
passions  to  a foreign  war,  from  their  bold  and  resolute 
aggressions  on  the  Church.’’  What  torrents  of  blood 
could  be  too  deep,  what  amount  of  misery  too  great  to 
avert  such  danger!  But  the  Church  in  England  had 
enough  to  do  to  look  to  itself ; it  could  not  bo  equally 
vigilant  or  self-sacrificing  for  the  interests  of  the  Pope. 
Henry  V.  like  his  predecessor,  and  his  Parliament,  held 
the  law  in  their  own  hands.  The  nation  fiilly  con- 
curred, or  had  rather  enforced  the  constitutional  oppo- 
sition to  the  Papal  power.  The  Statute  of  Pnemunire 
remained  among  the  laws  of  the  realm.  It  suHQtcor 
could  no  longer  be  overlooked  by  the  Church 
of  Rome.  To  Chicheley,  still  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
Martin  addressed  a grave  missive,  reproving  in  the 
harshest  terms  his  criminal  remissness,  his  treacherous 
cowardice.'  “ By  this  execrable  statute  the  Ring  of 
England  has  so  entirely  usurped  the  spiritual  juris- 
diction, as  if  our  Saviour  had  constituted  him  his  Vicar. 
He  makes  laws  for  the  Church  and  the  Order  of  the 
Clergy ; draws  the  cognisance  of  eoclesiastical  causes 


^ Shakespeare  in  the  first  scene  of  | 
Henry  V.  speaks  the  language  of  the 
chronicles,  tlie  chronicles  the  language 
of  history.  The  allusion  to  thefamotis 
petition,  which  the  poet  makes  a bill 
(see  vol.  V.  p.  527),  is  curious.  Is 
there  rurliaroentary  authorif  for 
this  ? — 


•*  That  nrif  Minr  Rill  Is  urgrtl. 
Which  in  the  eleventh  year  of  the  last 
king's  relm 

Was  like  and  bad  Indeed  against  us  passed, 
But  that  the  saunbllng  and  unquiet  time 
llld  pu&h  It  out  of  further  queetloD." 

Henry  \\  Act  1.  Scene  I. 

^ Raynaldus,subann.  1428.  Collier, 
E.  H.  B.  vii.  p.  633.  Henrii'  VI.  was 
on  the  throne. 
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to  the  temporal  courts ; makes  provision  about  clerks, 
benefices,  and  the  concerns  of  the  Ivierarchy,  as  if  he 
held  tlie  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  as  if  the 
administration  of  thes»?  afiairs  were  with  the  King,  not 
with  St.  Peter.  Besides  these  hideous  encroachments 
he  has  enacted  terrible  penalties  against  the  clergy : 
Jews  and  Saracens  are  not  treated  with  so  much 
severity.  People  of  all  persuasions,  of  all  countries, 
have  the  liberty  of  coming  into  England ; except  those 
who  liave  cures  be.stowed  upon  them  by  the  Supreme 
Bishop,  by  the  Vicar  of  Christ  Jesus.  Those  only  are 
banished,  arrestf'd,  imprisoned,  stripped  of  their  for- 
tunes. Pro<-tors  or  notaries  charged  with  the  execution 
of  tlie  mandates  or  censures  of  the  Apostolic  See,  if  they 
venture  to  set  foot  on  Englisli  pp-ouud,  and  proceed  in 
the  fulfilment  of  their  eominis.sion,  are  treated  as  the 
King’s  enemies,  cast  out  of  the  King’s  protection,  ex- 
jKjsed  to  the  extremest  hardships.  ....  Is  this  a 
Catholic  kingdom?  If  any  discipline  or  Ajxistolic  cen- 
sure is  urged  iigaiust  this  usage  it  is  treated  as  a capital 
oftenco.”  The  Archbishop  is  reminded  that  he  is  the 
successor  of  the  glorious  martyr  St.  Thomas.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  Pope  addressed  the  Parliament 

A.D.  142T  ® * 

of  England  ; and  in  a second  letter  to  the  Arch- 
bishop accused  him  of  having  irreverently  and  wickedly 
declared  in  public  that  the  Apostolic  See  sought  the  aboli- 
tion of  that  statute  only  from  sordid  pecuniary  motives. 

But  Martin  V.,  j>erhaps  inadvertently,  had  wounded 
Cardinal  ti'e  pride  and  infringed  on  the  dignity  of  the 
Beaufort.  Anglican  Primate.  Henry  of  Beaufort,  it  has 
been  seen,  the  King’s  uncle,  on  his  return  from  the  Holy 
Land,  had  done  good  service  at  the  Council  of  Constance  ■* 


^ Dr.  Lingard  hiu  iimdvert«ntly  written  Basil. — Hist,  of  Engkod. 
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by  his  mediation  between  tlie  conflicting  parties.  The 
PojH}  had  rewarded  him  by  creating  him  Cardinal  of 
Winchester  and  Apostolic  Legate  in  England.  This 
usurpation  on  the  Legatine  power,  of  lute  held  by 
Chicheley,  and  on  the  imdisputed  Primacy  of  tlie  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  could  not  be  tamely  (uidured. 
Chi(’heley  had  obtaineii  from  Henry  V.  a prohibition  to 
the  Bishop  of  Winchester  to  exercise  Legatine  power 
in  England.  The  Kegency,  during  the  minority  of 
Henry  VI.,  would  not  receive  Beaufort  with  the  honours 
due  to  his  rank,  and  demanded  that  he  should  surrender 
his  Bishopric  of  Winchester,  vacated  by  his  accept- 
ance of  the  Cardinalate.  This  Churchman  had  Is-cn 
aj)|K)iuted  Capbiin-General  of  a crusade  against  tlie 
Hussites  in  Bohemia.  The  iniquity  of  this  act,  the 
employmeut  of  such  a man  iu  such  a service  (what  said 
the  lyollards  in  England  ?),  brought  its  own  shame  and 
punishment.  Beaufort  raised  money  and  troops  in 
England  for  the  crusade.'  By  a scandalous  and  intri- 
cate fraud  these  troops  were  jxmrcd  into  France  to  con- 
solidate, defend,  or  advance  the  progress  of  the  Englisli 
arms  under  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  The  King  of  France 
sent  the  bitterest  complaints  to  Home ; Pope  Martin 
was  compelled  to  condemn  this  act  of  the  Cardinal  as 
injurious  to  the  cause  of  religion,  liighly  dishonourable 
to  the  See  of  Rome ; ' but  Henry  of  Winchester  did  after 
all  better  service  in  Bohemia  than  all  the  Princes  and 
Generals  of  the  Empire.  The  English  churchman,  by 
his  courage,  put  to  sliaiue  the  whole  panic-stricken  host.* 
Beaufort  returned  to  plunge  into  the  politics  of  England, 
the  implacable  antagonist  of  liim  who  was  called  the 
good  Duke  of  Gloucester.  Beaufort  is  that  Cardinal 

^ Rjuior.  f Compare Lingnrd^Hist.ofKngland.  • S«  on,  j«agp  344. 
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ronst^ed — in  some  degree  perhaps  unjustly  consigned  I 
— to  everlasting  torment  by  a decree,  us  far  as  the  ' 
estimation  of  mankind,  more  powerful  than  Papal.  [ 

His  death  of  despair,  df-scritjed  by  Shakesj)eare,  painted  | 
by  lieynolds,  is  indelibly  imprinted  on  the  mind  of  I 

man.*’  [ 

Archbishop  Chiclieley  strove  to  maintain  a midille  j 
course.  He  could  not  defy  the  Pope ; he  knew  tliat  he  1 
could  not  annul  the  law  of  England.  He  urged  on  a 
Parliament  at  Westminster  the  terrors  of  a Papal  inter- 
dict on  the  land.  The  Parliament  paid  no  further 
regard  to  these  terrors  than  to  petition  the  Pope  to 
restore  the  Primate  of  England  to  his  favour.* 

Martin  V.  by  no  means  oj)enly  rejected  the  yet 
im|>erioas  demand  for  reformation,  which  beyond  the 
Alps  had  not  relaxt*<l  its  im|)ortuuity ; nor  was  he  dis-  j 
p)sed  altogether  to  elude  that  regular  convoc'ation  of  i 
General  Councils,  at  stated  intervals,  to  wliich  he  had 
ogre(!d  befortj  the  dissolution  of  that  of  Constance.  By 
the  decree  of  Constance,  confirmed  by  the  Pope,  Councils 
were  to  be  held  every  live  years,  i’avia  had  been  a|> 

Connell  of  pointed  as  the  seat  of  the  next  meetine. 

{‘■via.  * ~ 

A.D.  1123  Accordingly,  in  the  year  1423,  a Council 
ojHjned  at  I’avia,  but  it  wag  attended  only  by  Italian 
Prelates.  The  Transalpines  either  were  afraid  or  un- 
willing to  tnist  themselves  and  their  cause  on  Italian  | 
ground  ; or  perhaps  they  had  intimation  of  an  affair,  to  j 
them  comparatively  of  less  interest,  but  which  the  Pope 

^ CotnpAru  the  llouw  of  Lancaster.  I not  quit«  fair  in  the  times  ofWykeham 
The  sensible  author  concludes  in  favour  I and  Hallam.  I cannot  in  Chiclieley 
of  licaufuit,  that  he  was  not  much  for^t  the  muniticent  founder  of  All 
better  nor  much  worse  than  the  other  , Souls,  OxfoM. 

Rimii&h  dignitaries  of  the  tifteenth  i * Wilkins.  Couetlia. — Collier,  i.  ( 

oentur)  .’*  This  as  Kngland  is 
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intended,  as  of  more  vital  importance,  at  least  to  Paiwd 
Christendom,  to  supplant  the  general  Keformation — the 
reunion  of  the  Greek  with  the  Latin  Church.  The 
Greek  Emperor,  pressed  by  the  Ottoman  Turks  almost 
to  the  utmost,  was  inclined  to  buy  the  aid  of  the  West 
by  the  surrender  of  his  religious  freedom:  the  Pope 
contemplated  with  lofty  expectation  the  whole  world 
reposing  under  his  supremacy.  Martin  V.  ere  long 
evoked  the  Council  of  Pavia  to  Sienna : there 
he  might  take  part  in  the  proceedings,  and 
urge  on  more  vigorously  the  reconciliation  of  the  Greeks. 
At  Sienna  appeared  only  five  German  prelates,  from 
France  six,  from  Spain  not  one ; but  even  this  Council, 
after  renewing  the  condemnation  of  Wycliflfe,  Hubs,  and 
their  doctrines,  came  to  an  unwelcome  resolution,  that 
internal  Church  union  by  reform  ought  to  take  pre- 
cedence of  external  union.  The  suffrages  of  the  Nations 
were  so  decidedly  in  favour  of  this  decree  that  the  Pope 
took  alarm  at  the  dangerous  spirit  of  innovation  uni- 
versal throughout  Christendom : “ that  the  Supreme 
Pontiff  should  bo  called  to  account  was  a perilous 
thing.” Martin  seized  the  specious  pretext  that  so  few 
Prelates  could  not  pretend  to  represent  the  Church,  ns 
an  occasion  for  the  dissolution  of  the  Council."’  It  was 
prorogued  for  seven  years,  then  to  meet  in  the  German 
city  of  Basle. 

Martin  V.  just  lived  to  see  the  opening  of  the  Council 


^ **  Noverat  ocolatus  PontiCex  om*  1 
nem  multitudinem  noviLitis  cupidam  | 
es«e,  ioiqiia  in  Romanos  Poutifices; 
judicia  plebis,  invidos  pntit«»  nihil 
prrictiloaiua  quam  maximi  pnBSulatus 
reddere  rationem.  Arte  igitur  usua 
«t,”  p.  SyWii  Comment. 


This  work  of  iOoGas  Sylvius  was  first 
published  at  Rome  by  C.  Pea,  1823. 
It  is  of  great  importance ; 1 owe  Um 
use  of  it  to  my  excellent  friend  the 
Chevalier  Bunsen. 

■■  Bull  of  Dissolution,  Mardi  12, 
1424. 
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of  Basle.  An  apoplexy  carried  him  off  suddenly, 
and  left  to  his  successor  that  conflict  with 
the  C!onncil  which  might  perhaps  have  been 
avoided  or  mitigated  by  the  experience,  dexterity,  and 
conciliatory  manners  of  Pope  Martin. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

Eugenins  lY.  llie  Hassite  War. 

Martin  V.,  by  the  aggrandisement  of  his  family,  had 
not  established  a predominant  influence  in  the 
Conclave  for  the  house  of  Colonna,  nor  even 
for  the  Roman  clergy.  The  Cardinals  met ; tliey  had 
been  unduly  depressed  as  they  thought,  doubtless  kept 
in  stem  subordination,  by  Martin  V.*  Their  first  busi- 
ness was  to  erect  themselves  into  a standing  Council, 
superior  to  the  Pope,  so  that  without  their  advice  the 
Pope  could  do  nothing.  They  solemnly  pledged  them- 
selves, whoever  should  be  elected  to  the  Popedom,  to 
reform  the  Roman  Court,  in  its  head  and  in  its  members, 
with  the  Council  of  the  Cardinals ; not  to  remove  it  from 
Rome ; to  hold  a General  ConncU  at  intervals  according 
to  the  decree  of  Constance ; not  to  create  Cardinals,  or 
to  do  any  important  act  without  the  advice  of  the  Cai> 
dinals ; to  the  Cardinals  was  to  be  assigned  one  moiety 
of  the  whole  Papal  revenue.  All  took  this  oath  without 
hesitation,  and  kept  it  as  the  Cardinals  were  wont  to 
keep  such  oaths.’’  They  then  proceeded  to  the  election. 

■ They  (Bre  Cardinals  well  disposed  his  sentiments,  and  while  they  speak 
to  the  Teutonic  Order,  Orsini,  Arles,  turn  red  and  pale« — Voigt,  Stirom«), 
De  Comte,  Rouen,  Novara)  dare  not  p.  74.  When  Martin  fled  from  Home 
speak  one  word  to  the  Pope  but  what  to  Kerentino  on  account  of  the  plague, 
he  would  willingly  bear ; for  the  Pope  he  would  not  let  a single  Cardinal 
has  so  repressed  the  Cardinals  that  come  near  him. 
they  never  speak  except  according  to  ^ Raynald.  sub  ann.  1431. 
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Tlie  fontost  lay  between  a Spaniard  and  a French 
jirelate.  Xeither  would  make  concessions.  Both  parties 
threw  away  their  suffrages  on  one  whom  none  of  the 
College  desired  or  expected  to  sueTeed  : their  concurrent 
votes  fell  by  chance  on  the  Cardinal  of  Sienna.*  Gabriel 
(.'ondolmieri,  Cardinal  of  Sienna,  was  the  nephew,  on  a 
Mwch  3.  si.ster’s  side,  of  the  abdicated  Gregory  XII. : 
Eogrnimiv.  ho  took  the  name  of  Eugenius  IV."*  Bred  a 
monk  of  the  rigid  Ctelestine  Order,  Eugenins  had  the 
narrow  virtues  of  a monk,  austere  morals,  rigorous  dis- 
charge of  the  offices  of  devotion.  He  had  likewise  the 
hardness,  self-sufficiency,  stubbonme&s  of  a monk.  His 
sudden  elevation  gave  him  overweening  confidence  in 
his  own  judgement:  he  implicitly  believed  in  his  own 
supremacy,  and  that  he  was  invested  by  that  supre- 
macy in  wisdom  to  maintain  it.  This  was  to  him  his 
one  great  duty,  one  paramount  virtue.  He  was  not 
averse  to  the  reformation  of  the  Church ; he  would 
willingly  have  submitted  the  whole  clergy  to  the  same 
austere  discipline  to  which  he  had  subdued  his  own 
person ; but  it  must  bo  reformation  issuing  from  him- 
self, granted  by  himself,  regulated  by  himself;  nor 
would  he  make  any  concession  which  would  detract 
from  the  Pai>al  power,  hardly  from  the  Papal  wealth. 
To  this  all  considerations  of  policy,  humanity,  fidelity  to 
engagements,  must  be  subordinate.  Ho  had  the  sin- 
gular praise  that  he  religiously  observed  all  compacts, 
except  those  which  it  was  for  the  advantage  of  his  See 


« Amirau  Uil1iu»y  Hist.  Metliolan. 
Sisinondi  has  re|jreNent<d  Eugenius  IV. 
as  the  most  insignificant  of  all  the 
Canlinals.  Yet  he  h.vl  filled  offices  of 
high  trust.  He  had  been  I^egate  in 
Konugna. — PUtina,  in  VitA. 


**  The  ambassailor  of  the  Teutonic 
Onler  deplores  the  ponttnony  of  the 
Order,  which  will  not  enable  him  to  vie 
in  his  gifts  w'ith  other  sovereigns. 
**The  Venetians  are  used  to  gifts/'-— 
p.  110. 
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to  violate.'  In  policy,  indeed,  Eugeniua  IV.  was  a 
Venetian.  He  broke  up  at  once  the  alliance  maintained 
so  successfully,  as  regarded  the  peace  of  Rome  and  the 
Roman  territory,  with  the  Visconti  and  Milan,  and 
joined  Florence  and  Venice  with  ail  his  power.  To 
war  against  his  own  refractory  subjects,  or  against  the 
enemies  of  hLs  allies  in  Italy,  Eugenius  IV.  had  no 
scrupulous  aversion.  His  panegyrist  acknowledges  his 
love  of  war,'  but  it  was  above  all  war  against  heretics, 
an  exterminating  war,  war  which  admitted  of  no  treaty. 
Against  heretics  it  was  religion  to  annul,  infringe,  tread 
under  foot  any  compact ; against  them  cruelty  was 
mercy,  perfidy  justice.  Yet  there  were  those  who,  to 
their  admiration  of  the  beauty  of  the  person  of  Eugenius. 
added  that  of  his  virtue  and  his  equanimity.* 

Eugenius  began  his  Pontificate  with  an  act  of  resolute 
violence,  perha{)s  unavoidable,  but  which  un- 
gmcionsly  exposed  the  one  great  vice  of  his  Luseniu*iv. 
predecessor,  and  ended  in  the  most  offensive  condemna- 
tion of  his  memory.  The  vast  wealth  accumulated  by 
Martin  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Colonnas,  the  Cardinal 
Prospero,  Antonio  Prince  of  Salerno,  Edward  Count  of 
Celano.  The  Pope  demanded  the  surrender  of  these 
treasures,  the  inalienable  inheritance  of  the  See.  He 
stood  in  need  of  them,  for  all  Romagna  was  in  revolt ; 
Penigia  had  driven  out  the  Legate ; Viterbo,  Civita 
Castellana,  Spoleto,  Narni,  Todi,  were  in  arms.  The 
. Colonnas  refused  to  disgorge  their  treasures.  They 
fortified  their  castles;  they  proclaimed  the  Pope  only 


• “CouBtau*  praUrcB  in  pactiji  ter- 1 miruin  in  Pontirtoe  videbatnr.*'— Vit. 
vandis  e»t  habitus,  nisi  quid  pollicitus  | Kugen.  apud  Muratori,  S.  K.  I« 
fuUbet  quod  i«vocare  quam  perhoere  ' c Antoninus  of  Florence;  see  also 
satiuK  wwet.'* — Platina.  .tneas  Sylvius,  Furopa,  i.  48.  Com- 

^ **  Bella  nutem  iU  omavit,  quod  paiv  Weissenberg,  ii.  p.  280 
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a servile  instrument  in  the  hands  of  their  enemies  the 
Orsini ; they  broke  with  armed  bauds  into  the  fiefs  held 
by  the  Orsini,  and  laid  all  waste ; but  Rome  was  still  itt 
that  state  of  loyal  excitement  whieh  always  followtHl  for 
a short  time  the  election  of  a new  Po|>e.  The  love  and 
reverence  of  Pope  Martin  were  buried  with  him  in  his 
grave ; it  adhered  not  to  his  house.  The  Poj)e  had 
power  enough  at  his  command  to  seize  all  the  Colonnas 
in  Rome.  His  vengeance  was  unscrupulous : he  tor- 
tured Otho,  the  treasurer  of  Pojx;  Martin,  an  aged  man, 
till  he  expired ; two  hundred  Roman  citizens  perished 
on  the  scaffold ; the  palace  of  Martin  V.  was  razed  to 
the  ground ; his  arms  effaced  from  all  public  monu- 
ments. Florence  and  Venice,  the  new  Pope’s  new  allies, 
sent  aid.  The  Prince  of  Salerno  was  attacked 
on  all  sides ; his  garrisons  were  ignominiously 
driven  from  the  forts  whieh  he  had  seized ; he  was  com- 
l>elled  to  humiliating  submission;  all  that  remained  of 
the  treasures  of  Pope  JIartin,  75,000  golden  florins,  was 
Rurrendererl  to  the  Pope.’  These  vigorous  measures 
secured  to  Eugenius  the  peaceable  possession  of  Rome 
for  two  years,  the  last  of  which  witnes-sed  the  coronation 
of  the  Emperor  Sigismund. 

This  first  success  was  followed  by  the  subjugation  of 
the  Roman  States.  City  after  city  yielded  to  the  com- 
bined trwps  of  the  Free  Companies  in  the  pay  of  the 
Pope,  of  Florence,  and  of  Venice,  until  the  implacable 
and  inexhaustible  intrigues  of  the  Duke  of  Milan  raiserl 
again  the  banner  of  revolt.  These  triumphs  at  Rome 
were  not  likely  to  disenchant  Pope  Eugenius  from  his 

^ Mumtori,  Ann.  d*  Italia,  (tub  ann.  Martin  V'.  On  the  occasion  of  a 
1431;  Vita  Kugenii  Paps,  S.  U.I.  ir.  j favouiable  decree,  the  ninbaAMdor 

‘ In  the  Stimmcii  au«  Kom,  Ku-  writes,  “ I must  have  paid  Pope  Martin 
gtfuius  is  faroumbly  contrasted  with  1000  ducats  more  for  this.” — p.  114. 
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full  faith  in  himself  and  in  his  Pontifical  power.  So 
plunged  he  at  once  into  tliat  long  irreconcileable  contest 
with  Tran.salpine  Christendom,  from  which,  however  he 
might  seem  to  emerge  conqueror,  and  to  bear  down  all 
resistance  by  stubborn  resolution,  his  victory  was  dearly 
won,  though  its  results  might  wait  almost  another  cen- 
tury to  come  to  maturity. 

Now  for  the  first  time  a Council  beyond  the  Alps, 
that  of  Basle,  stood  up  boldly  on  democratic  principles, 
first  against  the  Pope  alone,  afterwards  against  the  Pope 
with  a rival  Council.  At  length  the  Transalpine  Council 
set  up  its  own  Pope,  and  two  Popes  at  the  head  of  t wo 
General  Councils  distracted  the  worship  and  divided  the 
obedience  of  Christendom. 

The  Hussite  war  had  already  almost  filled  the  whole 
period  of  more  than  tliirtcen  years,  from  the  ■ 

close  of  the  Council  of  Constance  to  the  open- 
ing  of  the  Council  of  Basle.  It  lasted  during  all  the 
Pontificate  of  Martin  V.,  who  contemplated  it  far  aloof, 
if  with  horror  and  dismay,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  not  without 
some  commiseration,  though  he  might  think  it  his  duty 
to  stimulate  it  and  keep  it  alive  with  all  his  authority. 
Safe  in  Rome,  he  heard  but  from  a distance  the  thun- 
dering roll  of  Zi.ska’s  chariots,  the  shrieks  of  cities 
stormed,  the  wail  of  armies  mowed  do^vn  by  the  scythe. 
1'he  war  was  still  raging  at  the  accession  of  Eugenius, 
and  at  the  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Basle.'‘  They 
were  years  of  terrible  and  fatal  glory  in  the  history  of 
Bohemia,  of  achievements  marvellous  a-s  to  valour,  mili- 
tary skill,  patriotism,  and  the  passion  for  civil  and 


* Compare  in  Palacky  (Ceschichte  j and  Durand,  viii.  48,  the  Articles  pla- 
Bdhmens)  references  to  the  MS.  His>  | carded  in  liome  demandini;  the  Council, 
tones  of  John  of  Hagusa  and  John  of  I as  the  only  means  of  putting  an  end  to 
Segovia,  iii.  p.  518.  Also  m Martene  | the  Hussite  war. 
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religious  freedom ; to  the  Empire,  to  the  Teutonic 
nation,  beyond  all  precedent  disastrous  and  ignominious. 
Had  Bohemia  possessed  a race  of  native  Sovereigns; 
were  it  not  in  the  nature  of  profound  religious  fanaticism 
to  awaken  differences  irreconcileable  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances ; could  Bohemia  have  consoli- 
dated her  own  strength  within  herself,  and  not  carried 
fire  and  sword  into  the  Empire,  she  might  have  been 
the  first  nation  which  threw  off  the  yoke  of  the  Pope 
and  of  the  hierarchy,  the  centre  of  Sclavonian  indepen- 
dence. But  that  Sclavonian  Beformation  might  perhaps 
have  retardetl,  from  the  hostility  of  the  two  races,  em- 
bittered by  the  long  contest,  the  later,  more  successful, 
more  irrevocable  Ttmtonic  emancipation. 

Of  all  wars  none  was  so  horribly,  remorselessly,  osten- 
tatiously cmel  as  this — a war  of  races,  of  languages,  and 
of  relig^ion.  It  was  a strife  of  revenge,  of  reprisal,  of 
extermination  considered  to  be  the  holiest  of  duties. 
On  one  side  no  faith  was  to  be  kept,  no  mercy  shown  to 
heretics : to  cut  off  the  spreading  plague  by  any  means 
was  jiaramoimt  to  all  principles  of  law  or  gospel.  On 
the  other,  vengeance  was  to  be  wreaked  on  the  enemies 
of  (itHl’s  people,  and  therefore  the  enemies  <>f  God  ; to 
root  out  idolatry  was  the  mission  of  the  Bohemians ; 
mortal  sin  was  to  be  cut  off  with  the  righteous  sword ; 
and  the  whole  priesthood,  all  monks,  friars,  nuns,  were 
so  utterly  depraved,  according  to  their  sweeping  con- 
Atrodtx  of  demnation,  that  it  was  only  to  fulfil  the  Divine 
commandment  to  extirpate  the  irreclaimable 
Order.  These  terrible  theories  were  relentlessly  carried 
into  more  terrible  practice.  Kuttenberg,  the  second 
city  in  the  realm,  the  rival  of  Prague,  Catholic  and 
German  as  Prague  was  Hussite  and  Bohemian,  burned, 
beheaded,  hanged  all  who  would  not  retract  their 
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opinions.  They  bought  the  prisoners  taken  in  war  for  a 
few  groschens  a head  (five  times  as  much  for  a preacher 
as  for  a common  man),  and  executed  them  without  trial, 
without  mercy.  They  are  charged  with  having  put  to 
death  sixteen  hundred  men.™  The  Hussites,  wherever 
they  could,  perpetrated  horrible  reprisals ; for  so  many 
of  their  brethren  as  were  burned,  they  hanged  as 
many  monks  or  friars.”  The  names  assigned  to  their 
fortresses,  and  assumed  by  the  more  fanatic  Hu.ssites, 
Tuborites,  Horebites — show  ftom  which  part  of  the  Bible 
they  drew  their  prevailing  principles.  Some  of  the 
preachers  proclaimed  the  approaching  end  of  the  world. 
Christ  was  already  coming,  already  come.  The  enemies 
of  truth  were  to  be  exterminated ; the  good  alone  pre- 
served, and  put  in  the  five  faithful  cities.”  Bohemia 
boasted,  beyond  all  kingdoms  of  Europe,  of  her  magni- 
ficent religious  buildings,  not  in  her  cities  alone,  but  in 
her  villages.  Fanaticism,  maddened  by  persecution  and 
by  its  own  blind  fury,  warred  on  all  that  was  splendid. 
The  sky-aspiring  churches,  of  vast  length  and  width,  on 
their  pillars  and  arching  vaults  of  stone,  the  stately  altars, 
where  the  reliques  of  the  saints  were  ensluined  in  gold 
and  silver,  the  embroidered  vestments  inlaid  with  precious 
stones,  the  gorgeous  vessels,  the  rich  painted  windows — 
all  was  demolished — all  was  ruin,  havoc,  desolation.'" 


“ Palackjf  ill.  74-5. 

* For  the  atrocity  of  the  war.  see 
the  revolting  account  of  the  taking  of 
Prachalic  by  Zlska.  Palacky,  p.  171. 
o Palacky.  from  Brezowa. 
f Thus  writes  iEneas  Sylvius  who 
had  visited  Bohemia:  **  Nullum  vero 
regnum  atate  nostr&  in  totft  Europ& 
tarn  frequentibus.  taro  augustis,  taro 
omatis  templU  ditatum  fuisse  quam 


I Boheroicuro  rcor.  Templa  in  osluin 
erccta,  longitU'iine  atque  amplitudine 
1 mirabili  fomicibus  tcgebantur  lapideis; 
altaria  in  subliinl  posiU,  auro  et  ai  gento 
quo  sanctorum  reliquis  tegebantur 
onusta;  sacerdotura  restes  margaritis 
textfe  ; omatus  omnis  dives,  pretiosis- 
siroa  supellex,  fencstrc  alts  atque  aro- 
plissimae  vitro  et  admirabili  opere 
lurcm  pnehebant,  Ncqae  hoc  tantum 
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The  execution  of  John  Hubs  and  Jerome  of  Prague 
had  aroused  a general  access  of  national  as  well  ns 
religious  indignation.  But  so  long  as  King  Wenzel 
lived,  the  Bohemian  insurrection  had  not  attained  its 
height.  For  Wenzel  was  a Bohemian  in  heart,  as  a 
Bohemian  beloved  by  the  people,  and  supposed,  though 
he  outwardly  supported  the  old  religion,  not  to  be  un- 
i^^ib  of  favourable  to,  at  least  he  had  taken  no  decided 
Au*.i«,ui9.  or  violent  part  against  the  new  doctrines.  But 
on  the  death  of  Wenzel,  the  hereditary  claim  of  Sigis- 
AccMuion  of  mund  to  the  throne  of  Bohemia  was  undoubted 
sigtanand.  — gigigniund  wlio  had  allowed  his  safe-con- 
duct to  be  violated,  and  so  was  guilty  of  the  death  of 
the  martyrs,  even  if  he  had  taken  no  more  active  share 
in  the  murder.  The  act  had  been  a breach  of  faith,  an 
outrage  to  the  Bohemian  nation.  Sigismund  attempted 
to  awe  the  reluctant  kingdom  to  obeflience.  At  Breslau 
he  revenged  an  insurrection  with  such  terrible  severity, 
that  Prague  might  stand  aghast  at  the  peril  of  resisting, 
or  of  receiving  such  a master.  He  burned  without 
scruple  all  the  heretical  teachers  that  fell  into  liis 
hands.  Jolm  Kincha,  a member  of  the  town  Council  at 
Prague,  was  dragged  at  horses’  tails,  and,  after  all  this 
savage  usage,  died  on  the  scaffold  with  the  recklessness 
March  17.  martjT.  Two  days  after  this,  the  Pope’s 
Legate,  Ferdinand  of  Lucca,  published  the  Bull 
for  the  Crusade. 

Bohemia,  following  the  example  of  Prague,  rose  at 
once  and  repudiated  the  sovereignty  of  Sigismund.  She 
had  no  native  Prince  to  fight  her  battles.  Hussinetz, 

in  oppidis  atque  urbibus  sed  in  rillis  I St.  John  Nepomuk  on  the  Hradshin, 
quoque  admirari  licebat.*’ — Hist.  Bo-  all  her  churches  are  of  the  later  Jesuit 
hemicn,  c.  36.  Bohemia  bears  sad  style, 
witness  to  this  revolution.  Except  the  | 
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who  secretly  aimed  at  the  throne,  jierhaps  fortunately 

for  his  country,  died  at  an  early  period.  Some- 
11  1 *^*11 
what  later  the  crown  was  accepted  and  worn 

by  a Lithuanian  Prince,  Sigismund  Korybert,  hnnlly 
deiHised  and  expelled  the  land  by  the  common  consent 
of  the  nation.''  But  the  armies  of  Bohemia  needed  no 
royal  leaders.  We  must  pass  with  rapidity,  wo  cannot 
altogether  avert  our  eyes  from  those  terrible  but  noble 
scenes,  the  victories  of  Ziska  and  Procopius.  The  first 
crusade  ended  with  the  disgraceful  defeat,  with  the 
shameful  flight  of  the  Emperor  from  the  walls  of  Prague,’’ 
and  the  disastrous  battle  of  Wyschebrad.*  The  natu.-  of 
second  campaign  saw  the  Lerman  army  break  nov,  i.  nao; 
up  in  panic  flight  from  Suaz,  with  the  now  renowned 
and  irresistible  Ziska  in  the  rear,  bearing  down  or.sui. 
whole  squadrons,  and  revenging  the  unspeak-  mi; 
able  barbarities  inflicted  on  his  countrymen.  The  third 
year  Sigismund  advanced  into  Moravia  at  the  head  of 
the  Hungarian  forces;  they  too  fled  at  once  at  the 
approach  of  Ziska  with  his  wild  war-chariots  ; ofivuuoi- 
they  were  overtaken  at  Deutschbrod,  and  mas-  Jan.'nai 
sacred  rather  than  routed  by  the  remorseless  conqueror. 
Bohemia  seemed  to  be  severed,  and  for  ever, 
from  Latin  unity.  Conrad,  the  Archbishop  of 
Prague,  accepted,  to  tlie  utter  astonishment  and  dismay 
of  the  Church,  the  four  articles  of  I’rague.' 

Internal  feuds  were  sure  to  break  out  immediately 
that  the  enemy  was  beyond  the  borders  of  Bohemia. 


< In  U27. 

' Ai«chbach»  iii.  47 ; compare  bis 
authorities  with  Palacky,  iii.  91.  The  j 
camp  broke  up  July  30.  Sigismund  i 
had  gone  through  the  idle  ceremony  of  1 
coronation.  | 

* The  spirited  poem  in  PaUcky  taunts  ' 
VOL.  VIII. 


Sigismund  with  personal  cowardice: 
Wle  eln  Ilss  vor  Hunden  lU-f  er, 
Hiitte  MUgel  er  bescMcn 
War  furwahr  er  fortgeflMsen  t 
Kulcb  eln  Upfres  Herre  haU*  er, 
Herr  von  sieben  Kuoigretcben.'* 

— p.  163. 

^ Palacky,  pcige  218. 
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'l’hc“  wealthy  burghers  of  Prague  (the  nobles  had  entered 
Articles  of  fliG  strife  with  reluetaneo)  would  have  ae- 
friKiic.  cepted  a moderate  share  of  religious  indejien- 
dence.  The  four  articles  of  Prague  stipulated,  I.  For 
freedom  of  teaching  by  their  own  ministers  throughout 
the  realm.  II.  Ckimmunion  in  both  kinds.  III.  That 
the  cleigy  should  not  hold  estates,  nor  mingle  in  secular 
affairs.  IV.  The  punishment  of  deadly  sins  by  the 
magistrates,  with  the  suppression  of  indulgences  for 
money.  Whoever  should  compel  them  to  abandon 
either  of  these  articles  they  declared  to  be  a most  cruel 
tyrant,  an  Antichrist”  They  were  called  the  Utra- 
quists,  as  insisting  on  the  Eucharist  in  both  elements. 
Ziska’  and  the  Taborites  had  wilder  and  loftier  views: 
the  national  indejiendence,  far  harsher  measures  to  the 
clergy.  There  were  among  them,  milleuarians,  com- 
munists. They  swept  away  every  vestige  of  traditional 
religion ; everything  but  the  barest,  most  unadorned 
worship.  But  to  the  old  creed  they  still  adhered  with 
stern  iidelity.  Martinet  Hauska  and  his  followers  were 
burned  by  both  parties  for  denying  Transubstautiation, 
or  the  Real  Presence.’’  But  neither  these  divisions,  nor 

the  death  of  Ziska  by  the  plagme,  weakened 

OcL  12,  1424.  " ID' 

the  indomitable  resistance  of  the  Bohemians 
to  their  foreign  foes.  No  sooner  had  the  crusading 
army  again  crossed  the  borders,  tlmn  the  nation  was 
one  ; the  din  of  polemic  strife  was  silent.  The  moderate 
party  followed  the  Taborites  to  the  field  under  their 
new  general,  almost  the  equal  of  Ziska  in  military  skill. 
The  blind  Procopius,  the  shaven  Procopius,'  liad  been  a 


* See  ArUclea. — Palacky,  190.  stem  a bigot  for  Cbiifrtiao  virtue  lu 

* Laurent  Bcov.  p.  175.  The  . hia  enemiee  for  tbeir  Cliristian  creed  or 

clioraeter  of  Ziska  in  Palacky  (p.  360, 1 discipline.  f Palacky,  236. 

&c.)  it  jiutt  and  striking.  He  was  as  I • Palarky  writes  of  Pro<‘opiu»:— - 
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priest ; * under  him  the  old  Taborites,  and  the  Orphans, 
tlio  followers  of  Ziska,  their  lost  father,  as  well  as 

1 • • 1 • • 1 • IWoplus. 

his  own  peculiar  religious  and  political  faction, 
met  together  in  fierce,  unconflicting  unity.  Under  him 
the  third  crusade,  which  had  lingered  on  for 
two  or  three  yejirs,  was  discomfited  in  the  final  Jum  iMtac. 
battle  of  Aussitz.  So  total  was  the  rout,  that  the  Ger- 
mans, not  without  cause,  dreaded  the  irruption  of  these 
formidable  conquerors  into  their  own  territories.  Erl'urt, 
Jena,  Halle,  even  Magdeburg,  already  saw  the  fierce 
Procopius,  and  heard  the  rattlings  of  his  v/aggous  under 
their  walls.*’ 

Shame,  indignation,  terror,  prudence,  demanded  a 
better-<jrgani8ed,  better-disciplined  army,  than  those 
which  had  been  hastily  raised  in  diflerent  jiarts  of  Ger- 
many. The  banner  of  the  Empire  was  unfurled.  From 
the  Danube  and  its  Hungaiian  shores  up  to  the  Black 
Forest — from  the  Alps  to  the  border  of  Flanders,  con- 
tingents were  required ; temporal  and  spiritual  powers, 
nobles  and  bishops,  knights  and  burghers,  crowded  to  the 
Imperial  standard  ; 200,000  men  were  in  arms.®  A new 
Order  was  instituted ; the  banner  bore  the  Virgin  and 
the  Infant  Saviour."*  All  this  magnificent  prejmmtion 
ended  in  almost  incredible  disgrace.  The  three  Juiyi>«i.i 

....  /.I  ^ 1 1 following 

divisions  of  the  vast  army,  or  rather  the 
three  armies,  fled  without  striking  a blow,  Aog.4.u27. 
abandoning  all  their  treasures,  munitions,  carriages, 


“ Wenn  er  Zi&ka  inkriegcrischerGeni*  battles:  but  Bohemia  had  been  coiii- 
olitat  nicht  glide,  ihm  dooh  ou  Geist  pellcJ  to  war  by  the  Pope  and  the 
und  politischen  Umblidc  Ubertraf.'* — • Cardinals:  to  Oiem  belonged  all  thf 
1*.  432.  . guilt. 

• Procopius  Rolpinnly  declaied  before  I ^ Palacky,  p.  414. 

the  Council  of  Basle  that  he  had  never  ® Herman  Corner,  p.  1278. 

shed  a drop  of  bloo*l  with  his  own  ^ Haynald.  sub  ann.  1427.  I'alacky, 
hand.  He  had  coramniided  in  many  p.  439. 
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cannon.  Henry  of  Winchester  alone,  at  the  head  of  a 
band  of  English  crusaders,  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to 
arrest  the  utter  rout. 

The  Crusades  against  the  Hussites  had  made  the  Huss- 
ites what  the  Saracens  had  long  been  to  the  Christian 
world,  and  they  became  as  Saracens  to  the  whole  of 
Bohrmimi^  Germany.  They  would  no  longer  wait  to  be 
oenniuijr.  assailed.  They  assembled  on  the  White  l^Ioun- 
tain  near  Prague,  50,000  foot,  20,000  horse,  with  their 
impregnable  waggons  which  they  built  up  as  a fortress 
at  a few  hours’  warning,  a garrisoned  citadel  in  the 
enemy’s  land.  On  every  side  they  broke  out  unresisted, 
except  by  the  stronger  cities.  Austria,  even  as  far  as 
Hungary,  Lausitz,  Saxony,  were  a waste.  Leipsic 
escaped  only  through  her  fortifications.  Cobonrg  and 
Bayreuth  were  in  flames.  Nuremberg,  Bamberg,  closed 
their  gates  in  terror.  The  Marquis  of  Brandenburg,  the 
Bishop  of  Bamberg,  bought  the  retreat  of  the  Bohemians 
at  great  cost.  Everywhere  revenge,  religious  hatred, 
fierce  fanaticism,  marked  their  way  with  unspeakable 
horrors.  They  thought  it  but  compliance  with  the 
Divine  command  to  dispeople  the  lands  of  the  Philistines, 
the  Edomites,  and  the  Moabites. 

Sigismund  at  length  attempted  milder  measures ; 
pacific  negotiations  began,  but  the  religious 
question  could  not  be  reconciled.  The  Emperor 
demanded  the  unqualified  submission  of  the  Bohemians 
to  the  decrees  of  a General  Council,  to  which  they  were 
to  be  admitted  in  perfect  freedom.  The  Taborites,  who 
might  well  mistrust,  would  contract  no  such  obligations. 
The  Oiqjhans,  Ziska’s  section  of  the  milder  party,  pro- 
mulgated the  new  doctrine,  that  a free  people  needed 
no  king. 

Nothing  remained  but  a fifth  crusade.  An  army  of 
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100,000  men  crossed  the  Bohemian  frontier.  In  the 
battle  of  Taass  the  Bohemians  won  a victory  From  au*.  i 
no  less  signal  and  complete  than  on  former  B»tuiof 
fields.  Again  the  Pope’s  Legate,  the  Cardinal 
Julian  Ceesarini,  alone  conducted  himself  with  courage; 
he  was  at  last  constrained  to  fly ; he  hardly  escaped  in 
the  disguise  of  a common  soldier,  and  left  behind  him 
the  Papal  Bull  for  the  Crusade,  liis  cardinal’s  hat,  and 
his  pontifical  robes.  These  trophies  remained  in  the 
church  of  Taass  for  two  centuries;  the  banners  were 
hung  in  the  Tron  Church  in  Prague.* 


* There  is  a fair  general  yiew  of  1 careful,  and  accurate  one  from  MSS.  as 
these  wall  in  Aschbadi,  Kaiser  Sig-  well  printed  authoritiea  in  Palackf, 
muni,  Tol.  iU. ; but  the  more  full,!  Gaschichte  von  Bohmen 
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Such  was  the  state  of  the  Hussite  or  Bohemian  war  on 
tile  opening  of  the  Council  of  Basle  under  John  Oi 
Polcmar  and  John  of  Kagusa,  delf^ates  of  the  Cardinal 
Julian  Cflcsarini.  On  July  23  the  Council  held 
its  first  sitting ; in  the  beginning  of  August 
was  fought  the  crowning  victory  of  Procopius,  the  battle 
of  Taass.  Bobeinia  might  seem  lost  for  ever  to  King 
Sigi.smund,  to  the  Pope,  to  Latin  Christianity.  Tlie 
t'ardinal  himself  had  witnes.st*d  the  valour,  with  difficulty 
had  fled  out  of  the  hands,  of  the  unconquerable  Taborites. 
The  intelligence  of  the  defeat  struck  the  Council  with 
the  utmost  coustcmation  ; the  Fathers  began  to  take 
even  more  serious  views  of  the  absolute  and  inevitable 
necessity  of  reformation  in  the  Church.* 

Eiigenius  IV.  was  obstinately  ignorant,  imperfectly 
informed,  or  contemptuously  regardless  of  the  state  of 
affairs  beneatli  the  Aljis.  The  calamities  which  Cemiany 
had  .siifl’ered  in  this  internecine  war  for  nearly  fourteen 
years  were  beneath  the  consideration  of  a Pontiff  whose 
one  principle  was  no  peace  with  heretics.  Eugcnius 
had  no  intention  to  venture  his  sacred  person  beyond  the 
.\)ps:  but  a Council  not  under  his  own  immediate  con- 


* **  QuibuA  nitditis,  omnibus  ]>o>t>  tiuKoccensiiHdi'erurm.'itioueniErclesifc.** 
pOHitis,  constemuti  onuie»  de'— John  de  iingusio,  Ii!S.  quoted  by 

(xmcilto  ....  i-w-eswrunt,  multa  in  Palncky,  Ui.  6. 
animo  ruminantc»,  el  nihilomintis  for- 
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trol  was  a dangeroas  exiH-riment,  which  he  would,  if 
possible,  avert.  Of  all  tlu'ngs  he  was  affrighted  by  the 
manifest  determination  to  enter  into  peaceful  negotia- 
tions with  the  Hussites,  with  whom  he  hud  already  de- 
clared all  treaties  null  and  void,  with  whom  no  treaties, 
on  any  account,  ought  to  be  re.sj>ected,  with  whom  to 
negotiate  was  to  suffer  a rehearing  of  questions  already 
decidiHl  at  Constance  and  at  Sienna,  and  to  admit  the 
jKissibility  that  such  heretics  might  have  a good  cause. 
A treaty  with  heretics  (according  to  the  language  of  the 
Pope’s  BuU)  confirmed,  as  it  was  said  to  have  been, 
with  mutual  oaths,,  was  an  insult  to  God,  a blasphemy 
against  the  Pojie’s  authority.  Without  faitli  salvation 
was  impo.ssible.  The  Pope  therefore  abrogated  all  such 
treaties,  should  they  exist,  in  all  their  articles ; he  ab- 
solved from  their  oaths  princes,  prelates,  knights,  soldiers, 
magistnites of  cities;  he  commanded  them, notwithstand- 
ing any  such  treaty,  to  rise  in  a muss,  and  besiege,  slay, 
exterminate  heretics,  so  that  their  heresy  might  perish 
for  ever.*’ 

Without  delay,  without  consideration,  almost  without 
consultation  with  tho  Cardinals,  Eugenius'  issued  his 
Uecrce,  commanding  the  dissolution  of  the  Council  of 
liasle  and  the  us.sembly  of  another  after  two  years  at 
Hiilogna.  The  reasons  which  he  deigned  to  allege  were 
that  as  yet  but  few  prelates  had  appeared  at  Basle ; 
that  the  roads  to  Basle  were  insecure  on  account  of 
the  war  between  the  Dukes  of  Burgumly  and  Austria ; 
above  all,  the  greater  convenience  of  the  amba.ssndors 
from  Constantinople.  The  Byzantine  Empire,  in  its  grow- 
ing agony  of  dread  at  the  upfiroach  of  the  Turks,  had 
made  still  more  urgent  overtures  to  purchase  aid  from 


^ Rayodd.  p.  88,  sub  aim.  1431. 
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tho  West  by  the  submission  of  the  Greek  Church  to  the 
Pope  and  to  Latin  Christianity. 

The  Legate,  Julian  Ceesarini,  at  first  so  far  respected 
the  decree  of  the  Pope  that  he  declined  to  take  his  seat 
as  President  of  the  Council.  But  Ctesarini  was  a wise 
and  experienced  man,  lie  knew  well  the  state  of  Germany. 
Even  before  the  arrival  of  the  final  Pajial  mandate  for 
tho  dis-solution,  he  had  addressed  a remonstrance,  re- 
markable for  its  firmness,  vigour,  dignity ; above  all,  for 
its  weighty  and  authoritative  statement  of  the  sound 
and  just  policy  of  maintaining  the  Council.  “ Germany 
is  ready  for  another  campaign  in  Bohemia;  they  only 
await  aid  and  money  from  Rome.  I thought  you  would 
have  sold  your  crosses  and  chalices  for  such  an  object. 
I wait  five  months  ; instead  of  succour  I receive  an  order 
to  dissolve  the  Council,  which  is  the  only  hope  of  union 
and  success.”  Ca’sarini’s  personal  remonstrances  to  the 
Pope  lest  he  should  stand  in  the  way  of  the  reform  of 
the  clergy  are  most  solemn  and  earnest — “ he  will  be 
susiiected  of  the  grossest  hyjxicrisy  as  to  his  own  virtue.” 
In  his  answer  to  the  Bull,'  the  Cardinal  Legato 
almost  scornfully  disposes  of  the  reasons  of  the 
Pope  for  the  prorogation  of  the  Council.  “ There  were 
few  Bishops  at  the  first  session,  now  they  are  gathering 
from  all  quarters.  The  Emperor  has  declared  the 
Council  under  his  protection  ; tho  Dukes  of  Burgundy 
and  Austria  have  suspended  their  feud,  and  grant  safe- 
conduct  to  the  Holy  Fathers.  The  peace  of  Germany 
is  not  to  be  sacrificed  for  the  old  song,  which  has  rung 
in  tlie  ears  of  Western  Europe  for  three  centuries  and 
ended  in  nothing,  the  reconciliation  of  the  Greek  and 


* These  two  letters  are  in  the  Works  of  Mimb  Sylvias,  at  the  close  of  his 
HisU  Cnnsii.  BasII, 
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Latin  Churches.  The  Bohemians  have  been  deliberately, 
formally  invited  to  the  Council ; arms  have  been  tried 
in  vain  ; this  is  the  only  way  in  which  they  can  be 
restored  to  the  ChurcL  What  will  the  heretics  say  if 
the  Council  be  dissolved?  Will  they  not,  in  their  in- 
sulting and  warrantable  pride,  proclaim  that  the  Church 
dares  not  confront  them?  Will  it  not  be  held  a con- 
fession of  weakness  ? ‘ Behold,  their  armies  have  fled 

(how  often  !)  from  before  our  face,  and  now  the  Catholic 
Church  flies  again  before  us.’  Such  will  be  their  boast. 
They  are  unconquerable  in  controversy  as  in  war ; the 
hand  of  God  is  with  them : they  hold  the  truth,  we 
falsehood. 

“Wliat  will  the  world  say?  CJouncil  after  Council 
and  no  reformation ! The  incorrigible  clergy  will 
submit  to  no  amendment.  The  whole  laity  will  fall 
upon  us  like  the  Hussites.'*  Terrible  rumours  are 
abroad.  Slen’s  minds  are  in  travail ; they  are  ready  to 
vomit  forth  their  deadly  venom ; they  will  think  it  a 
sacrifice  to  God  if  they  shall  murder  or  despoil  the 
clergy.  The  priesthood  will  become  odious  to  God  and 
man ; the  slight  reverence  which  now  remains  will  die 
away.  Already  Magdeburg  has  expelled  her  archbishop 
and  clergy,  and  is  preparing  waggons  to  wage  war  like 
the  Hussites;  it  is  rumoured  that  they  have  sent  for  a 
Bohemian  general.  It  is  greatly  to  be  feared  that 
Magdeburg  is  the  head  of  a league  among  the  neigh- 
bouring cities.  Passau  has  expelled  her  Bishop,  who 
was  lord  of  the  city ; they  are  even  now  besieging  his 
castle.  In  Bamberg  there  is  war  between  the  city  and 
the  Bishop  and  Chapter.  Yet  not  only  is  the  Council  to 


* •*  Propter  quod  ralde  timeodum  est,  niii  u emendent,  oe  laid  in  moro 
Hussitarum  in  totum  clenim  irruant  ut  publice  dicunt.*’ — P.  6A. 
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1x3  prorogued  to  Italy,  but  to  be  adjourned  for  a year 
and  a half.  lu  a year  and  a half  I fear  that  the  whole 
clergy  of  Germany  will  be  in  a state  of  ruin.  If  the 
news  spreads  throughout  Germany  that  the  Council  i.s 
dissolveil,  the  whole  clergy  will  be  given  up  to  pillage 
and  massacre.  ‘We  shall  lose  our  temponilitie.s.’  8o 
•SJiid  the  Jews,  ‘ If  we  let  him  go,  the  Itomaus  will  come 
and  take  away  our  j)lace  and  nation.’  And  thus  say  w’o, 
‘ If  we  permit  the  Council  to  sit,  the  laity  will  come  and 
take  away  our  tcm]>oralities.’  But  as  by  tJod’s  justice 
the  Jews,  who  would  not  let  Christ  go,  lost  their  jdace, 
so  bv  God’s  justice  if  we  allow  not  the  Council  to  sit,  we 
sluili  lose,  not  our  temp<jralities  only,  but  our  bodies  and 
our  souls.”  The  Cardinal  ends  with  earnest  supplication 
that  the  I’o]>e  will  at  least  wait  till  July,  when  the 
horetic.s  were  to  ap{>ear,  to  frame  some  canons  for 
the  reformation  of  the  German  clergy.  “ If  I refuse  the 
Presidency,”  ho  concludes,  “ they  will  at  once  proceed 
to  elect  their  own  Pr('sident.” 

Magdeburg,  Passau,  and  Bamberg  were  not  the  only 
. cities  in  which  the  burghers  had  risen  against 

SlatfOf  1 , • T 

acrmany.  jiioir  bishops,  or  were  prepared  to  rise.  In 
Aix-la-Chapclle,  Cologne,  Erfurt,  Spires,  Wurtzbui^, 
Strasburg,  feuds  were  raging;  the  burghers  culled  in  the 
neighbouring  princes  who  were  ready  to  aid  them  in 
throwing  off  the  ecclesiastical  rule.  Was  then  the 
crisis  so  perilous?  If  the  Council  of  Basle  had  offered 
no  resistance,  and  submitted  at  once  to  be  prorogued  to 
Bolo'ma,  is  it  possible  that  Germany  (worn  out  by  the 
loin'  war,  and  e.\asperated  at  her  own  disgrace  and 
misery,  of  wliich  all  would  throw  the  blame  on  tlie 
clerg}’)  might  not  have  disdained  to  follow'  the  guidance 
of  Ihihemia,  that  the  Sclavonian  might  have  become  a 
Teutonic  movement,  and  thus  a Wycliffite  Reformation 
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anticipated  by  a century  that  of  Luther,  Melancthon, 
and  Calvin? 

But  the  Council  of  Basle  now  boasted  the  avowed 
support  of  the  Emptjror  and  of  the  Ihike  of  conncu  wikj 
Milan,  and  scrupled  not  to  send  ambassadors 
to  all  the  other  courts  of  Europe.  Their  envoys  asserted 
that  the  Council  was  lawfully  assembled  under  the 
inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  that  all  men,  even 
the  Homan  Pontiff,  were  bound  to  render  their  obe- 
dience; that  the  dissolution  of  the  Council  by  Euge- 
nius  IV.  was  absolutely  null.  The  Bishop  of  Novara 
was  sent  to  Charles  King  of  France ; the  Bishop  of  Lodi 
to  Henry  of  England  ; the  Bishop  of  Parma  to  Poland 
and  Prussia ; the  Abbot  of  S.  Ambrogio  in  Milan  to 
Alfonso  of  Arragon ; the  Abbot  of  Beauvale  to  Castile. 
The  Abbot  of  Clairvaux  was  to  address  that  great  Prince, 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy. 

Already  the  Council  began  to  administer  the  affairs 
of  Christendom  as  the  great  Christian  Senate.  But,pt 
Basle  there  was  a fatal  departure  from  the  usage  esta- 
blished at  Constance.  The  voting  by  nations  was 
abrogated,  partly,  it  should  seem,  in  jealousy  of  the 
admission  of  England  as  the  fifth  nation;*  Spain  claimed 
to  rank  as  the  fourth.  Four  deputations  were  formed. 
I.  Of  faith.  II.  Of  pacification.  III.  Of  reformation. 
IV.  Of  other  matters.  Magistrates  were  aji-  Rt,hiof 
|X)intod  to  examine  and  to  distribute  those 
who  (claimed  the  right  of  seat  and  suffrage  among  these 
deputationa  No  dignitary  of  the  Church  was  rejected 


• There  wn«  gretit  strife  lor  prece-  tntio  super  modo  sedendi  inter  Atubnsc^ 
dence  between  the  nmba.<<sadors  of  .Spain  , ntoiTS  regis  I.«panianim  et  regis  Angliw; 
and  Kngland.  The  Bishop  of  Parma  tandem  o{>cranto  Deo,  sedata  cst.*'— 
wiitcs  to  the  Grand  Master  of  theTeu-  | romjiare  V^oigt,  Stimmeo,  p.  G4. 
tonic  Ortler  : “ Hie  fuit  magna  discep*  I 
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who  waa  not  a criminal  or  of  evil  fame.  The  result  of 
this  was  the  enormous  preponderance  of  the  German 
and  French  clergy:  being  nearer  to  Basle  they  poured 
in  with  overwhelming  numbers.  Comparatively  few 
would  undertake  the  long,  perilous,  and  costly  journey 
from  Italy,  Spain,  England,  Hungary.  The  second 
innovation  was  even  more  serious — the  annulment  of 
the  dominant  episcopal  authority.  The  Bishops  lost 
their  prerogative,  tlieir  influence.  Bitter  complaints 
were  made  that  the  meanest  and  most  ignorant  (the 
Universities,  the  Doctors  of  Canon  and  Civil  Law  do 
not  appear  prominently),  the  very  dregs  and  lees  of  the 
clergy,  carried  aU  questions  with  a total  forfeiture  of 
dignity  and  utter  confusion.  It  became  a fierce  demo- 
cracy.' 

The  Emperor  Sigismund,  abandoning  for  the  present 
all  hope  of  reconquering  Bohemia,  and  wisely  leaving 
the  negotiations  with  the  Coimcil  to  work  their  efiect, 
si^tind  chose  this  time  for  a descent  into  Italy  to  re- 

luTioli  ceive  the  Imperial  Crown.  Philippo  Maria 

Visconti  had  made  magnificent  promises  of  aid.  The 
Duke  of  Milan  now  stood  almost  alone  against  Florence, 
Venice,  and  the  Pope.  Sigismund  came  down  the  Alps 
with  not  more  than  2000  German  and  Hungarian  horse. 
Milan  welcomed  him  with  a splendid  display  of  feudal 
honours.  He  received  the  Iron  Crown  of  Lombardy 
from  the  Archbishop  of  Milan  in  the  Church  of  S.  Am- 

* **  Sic  turba  inconsultA  ronfu&aque,  { {wrtcd  in  Mons>,  p.  231^  it  ia  aaid: 
cum  docti  atque  indocli  pas>im  admit- 1 “ Inter  Episcopos  ccterosque  patxes 
terentur,  tnnUque  multitude  plel^is  { cou&cripU^  vidimus  ia  Bosilid  coquus 
fscis  implevit  synodum  ui  nuiU  vox  ' et  stabularios  orbis  negotia  judicantea.’* 
easel,  nullaque  potestv  episcoporum : 'Phis  is  do  doubt  arUtocratic,  probably 
quia  non  ratione  sed  numero  vota  («n-  Italian  exoneration,  but  it  tbowa  the 
gregationis  a»timnbantiir.‘*  — i£:ieas  prevailing  joaiousieit. 

Sylvius,  Fea,  p.  46.  In  a speech  le-t 
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brogio.  The  Duke  of  Milan  alone,  notwithstanding  his 
own  words,  stood  aloof  in  sullen  suspicion. 

He  shut  himself  up  in  his  castle  of  Abbiate 
Gro.sso.  He  remembered,  perhaps,  the  seizure  of  his 
ancestors  by  the  predecessor  of  Sigismund,  the  last 
Emperor  who  had  entered  Milan  on  his  descent  into 
Italy. 

Sigismund  passed  onward  to  the  south.  If  his  allies 
looked  on  his  progress  with  ungracious  and  msirana. 
inhospitable  coldness,  the  GuclKc  republics 
hardly  abstained  from  molesting  his  march ; but  all 
jiarties  were  exhausted  with  the  wars  of  the  latter  years. 
Sigismund  reached  Sienna,  till  then  nowhere  welcome ; 
he  hardly  escaped  being  besieged  in  Lucca  by  the  Free 
Companies  in  the  pay  of  Florence.  Sienna  received 
him  with  some  show  of  joy  and  pride.  His  father, 
Charles  IV.,  had  entered  Sienna  soon  after  his  mar- 
riage; the  Siennese  hailed  the  Emperor  as  a fellow- 
citizen  begotten  within  their  walls.  At  first  they  were 
lavish  in  their  contributions,  but  during  eight  long 
months  of  subtle  negotiation  with  the  Pope  tbe  weary 
city  was  overburthened  with  liis  costly  and  unprofitable 
maintenance. 

And  still  the  Council  of  Basle,  emboldened  by  the 
controversy  of  Ccesarini  with  the  Pope,  emboldened  by 
increasing  numbers,  went  on  rising  in  its  loftier  assump- 
tion of  authority.  The  first  act  was  to  adopt  the  extreme 
assertion  of  the  Council  of  Constance  as  to  the  supre- 
macy of  a General  Council  over  the  Pope.  The  doctrine 
of  Gerson  and  of  Hallam  found  a new,  a bold,  and  an 
eloquent  advocate  in  Nicolas  of  Cusa,  a man  of  the 
most  fervent  piety  and  commanding  blamelessuess  of 
life.  The  Council  constantly  received  letters  of  adhesion 
from  Kings,  Princes,  Bisliops,  Universities,  Cities.  The 
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number  of  Prelabjs  was  steadily  on  the  inerease ; Car- 
dinals, not  merely  two  or  three  from  jiersonal  animosity 
to  Eugenius  IV.,  but  in  considerable  numlxTS,  began  to 
fall  away  from  the  Pope,  to  approach,  singly  and  at 
intervals  ; * though  some  still  hcsitate<l  to  appear  in  the 
Council.  The  Cardinal  of  St.  Peter,  John  Cen’antes, 
fled  in  the  disguise  of  a servant  from  Amelia  At  length 
not  more  than  four  Cardinals  remained  with  the  Po{x-. 
In  vain  Eugenius  sent  forth  his  inhibitory  letters  de-- 
nouncing  the  Council  as  the  Synagogue  of  Satan, 
declaring  all  excommunicate  who  went  to  the  Council 
or  aidetl  otliers  in  going;  that  these  inflx'ted  sheep 
ought  to  be  exterminated ; that  those  would  please  God 
who  should  rise  up  against,  plunder,  slay  these  rebels 
against  the  Apostolic  See,  the  fautors  of  schism,  the 
abettors  of  division.  “ It  is  marvellous  but  true,”  that 
the  more  Eugenius  threatened,  the  more  all  flocked  to 
Basle ; the  inhibition  of  the  Pope  ha<l  more  efiect  than 
the  summons  of  the  Council.'’  The  Council,  in  this 
April  20,  third  Session,  issued  its  citation  to  the  Pope 
and  to  the  Cardinals,  and  threatened  them 
with  further  proceedings  if  tliey  did  not  appeal'  in  three 
months.  In  a subsequent  Session  they  declared  that  in 
j ^ case  of  the  decease  of  Eugenius  IV.  the  elec- 
tion of  the  Pope  was  in  the  Council.  'I'hey 
prepared  a Great  Seal,  they  sent  the  Cardinal  of  S. 
Eustachio  to  take  possession  of  Avignon  and  the  Ve- 
naisin.  The  Pope’s  four  Legates,  who  appeared  with 
the  Archbishops  of  Tarento  and  Colocza  at  their  head, 
were  not  permitted  to  assume  the  Presidency.  Their 


* Voigt,  Stimmen. 

^ ifDiicas  Sylvius,  Fca.  Nec  pau- 
cionss,  ut  mea  fert  opinio,  Kngenii  pro> 
hibitio  viroR  lulduxit,  quam  vocatio 


' conaliaru.."  The  htRtorian  adds  : 
**  Quia  vetitum  quicquid  est,  maps 
optanius,  inRistimusque  negatift.'* — 
P.  4H. 
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protestations  tiiat  all  which  had  been  done  without 
the  Pope’s  consent  was  null  and  void,  were  treated 
with  contempt.  On  the  Pope  wa.s  throwui  hack  the 
guilt  of  schism.  On  September  (5  the  Pope  and  seven  ■ 
teen  Cardinals  \fere  proclaimed  in  contumacy,  because 
they  had  not  appeared,  and  because  they  had  issued 
the  Bull  for  the  dissolution  ol'  the  Council. 

Sigismund  was  still  at  Sienna,  in  a situation  at  once 
proud  and  humiliating;'  he  was  formidable,  yet,  as  he 
described  himself,  through  the  treachery  of  the  Duke  of 
Milan,  like  a wild  beast  in  a cage;  a mediator  without 
power  to  enforce  his  mediation ; courted  by  all,  yet  fully 
obeyed  by  none ; hoping  to  receive  the  Imperial  crown, 
yet  dependent  on  extorted  or  almost  eleemosynary  con- 
tributions for  his  daily  subsistence.  The  Council  looked 
up  to  him,  yet  not  unjustly  mistrusted  him.  The  Pope 
feared,  yet,  until  the  coronation,  had  him  to  a certain 
extent  in  his  power.  Sigismund  in  honour  and  in 
interest  could  not  abandon  the  Council ; in  honour,  for 
he  was  a high-minded,  generous  man,  pledged  by  years 
of  consistent  determination  to  the  reform  of  the  Church ; 
in  interest,  for  only  through  the  conciliatory  demeanour 
of  the  Council  to  the  Bohemians  could  he  regain  the 
crown,  which  by  the  inflexible  obstinacy  of  the  Pope 
he  must  irrecoverably  lose.  The  Pope  had  endeavoured 
to  extort  as  the  price  of  Sigismund’s  coronation  (that 
coronation  he  could  not,  he  daretl  not  longer 
refuse)  the  dissolution  of  the  Council  of  Basle. 

The  coronation  was  celebrated  at  Rome  in  the  sprinj; ; 
but  the  Emperor  would  not  yield.  The  Reformation  of 
the  Church  had  been  the  declared,  ostentatious  object 


^ Aschbtu;h,  Kaiser  Sigmund.  The  residence  of  Sigismund  nt  Sitmna  i» 
minutely  detailed  in  Hascia,  Hut.  Senen.  Mumtori,  S.  H.  I.  v.  xx.  f.  48. 
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of  his  whole  reign.  All  that  the  Pope  could  obtain  was 
the  promised  intercession  of  the  Emperor  with  the 
Fathers  of  Ba.sle  not  to  proceed  to  any  harsh  decree 
against  the  Pope.'*  Sigismund  returned  over  the  Alps, 
he  descended  towards  Basle.  The  Council,  even  the 
Cardinal  Julian,  would  listen  to  no  terms;  .Sigismund 
must  acquiesce  no  doubt,  with  but  seeming  reluctance. 

At  length  Eugenitis  IV'.  was  compelled  to  yield. 
Already  before  the  Emj>eror’8  coronation  he  had  ad- 
mitted, in  a limited  way,  the  legitimacy  of  the  Council. 
There  was  still  much  jealous,  ungenerous,  dilatory  dis- 
putation as  to  the  terms  in  which  he  should  make  the 
concession.  But  at  length,  after  more  than  two  years’ 
strife  and  negotiation,  the  Council  of  Basle  was  declared 
a lawful  (Ecumenic  (Jouncil  from  its  commencement." 

The’  Bull  of  Dissolution  was  absolutely  ro- 

Dec.  15,  1133.  i , . , . j ^ 

voktsl.  Sigismund  had  the  satisfaction,  before 
he  left  Basle,"  to  see  the  Council  established  in  full 
authority,  and  to  take  his  place  at  its  head. 

Before  the  Emperor  left  the  Ckmncil,  he  submitted 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Fathers  the  alhimjKirtant 
question,  the  marriage  of  the  clergy.  John  of  Lubeck 
was  to  demand  in  the  Emperor’s  name,  in  the  name  of 
the  public  morals,  the  abrogation  of  their  fatal  celibacy. 
John  of  Lubeck  is  described  as  a man  of  wit,  indulging 
in  jests  on  every  occasion.  But  nothing  could  be  more 
fearfully  serious  than  the  representation  on  this  subject, 
which  John  was  to  lay  separately  before  each  deputa- 


^ “ Ne  quid  adrersus  turn  dur^  de-  reco^ition  was  no  doubt  influeoced 
urnerent," — jEoeas  Sjlv.  p.  54.  I bjr  the  insumetioo  at  Rome.  See  oa. 

■ **  Decernimuf  et  declaramuf  ...  I ■ He  was  at  Basle,  almost  without 
Coodlium  Basiliense  a tempore  pne>  interruption,  from  Oct.  11.  1433.  to 
dicUe  inchoationis  sue  legiumb  con- 1 April  12.  1434. 
tinuaium  fuisse  et  ohe/*  The  full 
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tion,  and  urge  iu  the  strongest  manner.  After  centuries 
of  strife,  after  all  the  laws  of  Hildebrand  and  his  suc- 
cessors, the  whole  clergy  are  declared  to  be  living  with 
concubines,  in  adultery,  or  worse.  They  were  hated  by 
the  whole  laity  as  violating  their  marriage-beds ; con- 
fession was  become  odious.  There  was  strong  fear  lest 
the  wealth  of  the  clergy  should  be  alienated  to  their 
legitimate  children ; even  were  it  so,  better  the  lose  of 
wealth  than  of  chastity.  Tlie  Greek  Church  admitted 
marriage.  The  priests  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
were  married.  The  greater  part  of  the  Council  were 
favourable  to  the  change,®  except  only  some  of  the  old, 
whose  days  of  marriage  had  gone  by,  and  the  Monks, 
jealous  lest  the  secular  Clergy  should  have  privileges 
denied  to  themselves.  Yet  one,  a Cardinal,  declared  in 
the  spirit,  almost  in  the  words,  of  old  Paphnutius  at 
Nicsea,  that  though  himself  aged,  he  earnestly  desired 
that  wives  should  be  regtored  to  the  Priesthood.P  The 


take  their  own  “amasise”  with  them, 
lest  they  should  be  tempted  by  the 
superior  beauty  of  those  of  the  clergy. 
If  tile  clergyman  had  not  a **  focaiia,” 
he  paid  double  procurations  (“  lit 
preevaricator  patemarum  traditionum 
Epi&cnpo  visitante  proiode  procurationca 
duplices  ministrabat  ").  The  wives  (?) 
of  the  clergy  iu  Ireland  took  rank  : 
**  Ac  etiain  presbyterorum  amasia;  seu 
uxores  in  eisdem  partibus,  statu  et 
giadii  in  ecc!eai&,  in  mensis,  eundo, 
&ed«ido,  et  stando,  cscteris  domiiiabus 
etiam  miiitaribus  prceponuntur.**  The 
same  marriage  or  concubinage,  with 
the  advancement  of  the  children  (**  ex 
foedo  compiexu  nati  *’)  to  benehoes,  pre- 
vailed in  Gennany,  Spain,  and  Por- 
tugal. It  must  be  remembered  that 
this  is  from  Theodoric  & Niem.  1 

VOL.  VIII.  2 B 


« **  Res  erat  oomplurimis  accepta, 
5cd  tempori  non  convenirc.” 

P The  Cardinal  of  St.  Peter  said: 
**  Quamvis  senio  gravor.  Deque  meotcm 
habeo  ad  coujugium,  sanctum  tamen 
arbitror,  uxoree  resU'iut  sacerdotibus : 
quia  non  est  omnibus  gratia  Dei  con- 
cessa,  ut  legi  lumborum  resistant,  ut 
de  Paulo  legimus.”  There  U a very 
curious  passage  on  this  subject  in  the 
Nemos  Unionis  of  Theodoric  k Niem 
(Tr.  vi.  c,  35)  about  the  clergy  of 
Norway  and  Ireland.  The  Norwegians, 
both  lay  and  clergy,  wei«  gn»t  drinkers 
of  ale,  and  would  drink  against  each 
other  till  neither  could  stand.  But  iu 
both  countries  bishops  and  priests  pub- 
licly kept  their  concubines:  and  when 
the  bishops  went  on  their  riaitations, 
the  clenrv  insisted  that  they  should 
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question,  as  iinsuited  to  the  time,  was  eluded,  jiost- 
jxmed,  droiqK^.” 

Tlie  CVmncil  ol‘  Basle  had  thus  obtained  an  unlimite<l 
recognition  of  its  authority,  but  the  Fathers  of  that 
Council  could  not  but  know  that  it  was  an  extorted 
recognition,  and  that  from  a most  reluctant  Pope.  For 
the  Council  of  Basle  stood  in  very  different  relation 
to  the  Pope  from  those  of  Pisa  or  of  Constance.  Pisa 
was  a Council  of  Cardinals,  driven  into  revolt  by  the 
tergiversations  of  the  two  rival  Pontiffs  ; the  Italians  by 
the  abominable  cruelties  of  Urban  VL  As  Cardinals, 
these  Prelates  assumed  at  least  the  lead  in  the  Council ; 
declared  their  right  to  depose  the  two  contesting  Popes, 
and  to  fill  the  vacancy  by  a creation  of  their  own.  At 
Constance,  the  Fathers  of  the  Council  sat  as  arbiters 
between  three  contending  Pontiffs,  one  of  whom,  a 
despised  and  almost  forgotten  exile,  had  with  difficulty 
found  refuge  in  his  native  land  of  Venice ; one  was  shut 
up  in  a fortress  in  Spain ; one  had  rashly  delivered  him- 
self, bound  hand  and  foot  by  the  crimes  of  his  former 
life,  into  their  hands.  He  had  tried,  but  in  vain,  to 
break  his  bonds ; he  was  abandoned  by  all  Christendom. 
No  sooner  was  there  a Pope,  Martin  V.,  than  he  was 
acknowledged  by  the  Council  and  by  the  whole  West 
He  resumed  at  once  the  full  supremacy  over  the  Church. 
But  the  Council  of  Basle,  if  summoned  by  a Pope,  and 
duly  convened  according  to  the  decrees  of  former 
Councils,  sat  on  one  side  of  the  Alps,  and  the  Pope  on 
the  other ; neither  had  any  force  to  compel  submission 
to  its  decrees.  Eugenius  IV.  liad  so  far  been  in  uncon- 


shall  hoi«\fter  refer  to  unanswerable 
rridence  on  this  repulsive  subject  from 
records  of  Visitations. 

**  Vicit  tamen  sententia  illorum 


qui  hoc  imtpore  tantum  opus 
diendum  negavere.’*  See  the  whole 
very  curioua  passage  in  .dCneas  Sylvius, 
Fea,  p.  55. 
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tested  possession  of  Rome  and  of  the  throne  of  St  Peter ; 
if  embroiled  in  Italian  polities,  with  no  apprehension 
that  either  the  Italian  potentates  or  the  Italian  clergy, 
still  less  that  any  formidable  majority  among  the  Car- 
dinals, would  take  the  part  of  the  Council  against  the 
Pope. 

A sudden  insurrection  had  eomiielled  Eugenius  to  fly 
in  a mean  disgui.se  from  Rome.  The  Romans  ^ 
had  thrown  his  nephew,  the  Cardinal  of 
Venice,  into  prison,  chosen  a Senate,  installed  magis- 
trates. They  sent  an  embassy  to  Basle  to  arraign 
Eugenius ; “ they  had  cast  out  the  proud  Tarquin.” 
Rome,  in  their  language,  was  a city  of  Brnti,  Scrovolse, 
Horatii,  Catones.''  The  Pope  was  received  in  Cuelfie 
Florence.  The  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  John  Vitel- 
leschi,  a ferocious  and  able  Condottier  (he  had  already 
hanired  the  famous  Antonio  of  Pisa  for  vio- 

. . , . , , . Ocl.  36.  HM. 

lating  the  Papal  territory),  appeared  with  his 
terrible  troops  under  the  walls  of  Rome.  Not  a Brutus 
nor  a Cato  would  lay  down  his  life.  The  {leople  sub- 
mitted ignominiously  to  return  to  their  alle-  ,, 
giance.  But  the  Pope,  as  a punishment  for 
their  nnruliness,  or  in  mistrust,  now  honoured  Bologna 
as  his  residence.'  Behind  the  strong  walls  of  Bologna, 
secure  in  the  succour  of  Venice  and  of  Florence,  ho  was 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  intrigue  or  violence  of  his  deadly 
enemy,  Philippo  Visconti  of  Milan;  and  he  might  watch 
with  serene  composure  the  proceedings  at  Basle,  ready 
to  seize  every  opportunity  of  advantage  or  of  revenge. 

The  Council  of  Basle,  on  the  other  hand,  might  as 
yet  pursue  its  deliberations  in  dignified  security,  but  no 


' This  may  be  the  classic  irony  of  Sylrius,  p.  01. 

• Miimtori,  sub  ann.  1436.  Till  this  time  he  hml  remaineil  in  Florence. 
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more.  There  was  no  great  monarch  to  espouse  their 
cause  or  give  weight  to  tlieir  de<rrees.  The  FImperor 
.Sigismiind’s  final  wt  of  imposing  p^iwer  was  his  apj^ear- 
ance  in  the  Council.  The  two  la^^t  years  of  his  reign 
were  more  than  inglorious,  ignominious.  He  was  siic- 
ceeiled  for  two  disturlx^l  years  by  his  son  Albert.  Fre- 
derick III.,  the  new  Emjieror  elected  on  the 

1.  im  ^\lJ,ert,  surrendered  himself  to  the 

trrsa'-herous  guidance  of  /Enea-s  Sylvius  Piecolomini,  at 
first  the  ls>l(l  asscrter  of  ecclesiastical  freedom  in  the 
Oaincil,  then  skilfully  preparing  his  own  way,  first  to 
liishoprics,  C'ardinalat<,*s,  finally  to  the  PojKKlom,  by 
calming  down  Germany  to  an  undignified  neutrality. 
Charles  VII.  governed  hardly  half  of  France.  The 
King  of  England  for  the  time  ruled  in  Paris,  and  that 
king  was  tlie  feeble,  devout  Henry  VI.  The  only 
sovereign  who  seemed  to  take  much  interest  in  the  pro- 
cfsjdings  of  the  Council  was  Alfonso  of  Castile,  in  virtue 
of  his  Sicilian  or  Neapolitan  connexions. 

Thus,  then,  the  Pope  and  Council  sat  at  first  in  dis- 
guis<!<i,  before  long  in  open,  oppugnancy,  but  their 
hostility  was  confined  to  Declarations  aud  Acts  which 
neither  could  maintain  but  by  worda  Each  asserted 
his  prerogative  to  the  utmost ; the  Council  its  own 
BUjiremacy  over,  all  Christendom,  including  the  Pope — 
its  function  was  to  reform  the  Church  in  its  head  and  in 
its  members ; the  Pope  averred  that  the  Council  sat  only 
by  his  permission,  derived  from  him  its  limited  authority, 
was  guilty  of  ecclesiastical  treason  by  any  invasion  of 
the  all-comprehending  Papal  supremacy. 

If  the  Council  of  Basle  was  wanting  in  the  presence 
or  the  support  of  the  great  royal  powers,  as  an  Eccle- 
siastical Senate  it  was  august  enough.  Though  the 
most  learned  Fathers  of  Constance  had  passed  away— 
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D’Ailly,  (Jer.^n,  Zabarclla,  the  Cardinal  of  St  Mark, 
Hal  lam — it  boasted  rejiresentatives  of  the  Church  from 
almost  every  quarter  of  Christendom.  Among  these 
wiw  the  Cardinal  Louis,  Archbishop  of  Arles,  the  Pre- 
sident after  the  secession  of  the  Cardinal  Julian  Csesarini 
to  Ferrara.  His  lofty  independence  and  resistance  to  the 
Papal  See  did  not  prevent  his  subsequent  canonisation.* ** 
Among  the  Prelates  from  S|iain  was  the  Archbishop  of 
Palermo.  From  France  came  Thoraasde  Corcelles;  from 
Deventer  in  Holland,  Nicolas  de  Cusa,  whose  fame  stood 
almost  the  highest  among  the  theologians  of  the  day. 
Nicolas  de  Cusa,  a conscientious  zealot  for  the  re- 
form of  the  Clergy,  was  afterwards  decoyed  from  the 
Council  by  the  adroit  flattery  of  Pope  Eugenius.  “ His 
j'eerless  learning  was  absolutely  necessary  to  conduct 
the  negotiations  with  the  Greek  Church,  now  returning 
into  the  bosom  of  Rome.”  He  went  to  Florence ; and 
once  within  the  magic  circle,  he  left  not  the  Papal 
Court  during  the  sittings  of  the  Council.®  Last  and 
most  important  was  vEneas  Sylvius  Piccolomini,  an 
Italian,  the  most  elegant  writer  of  l..atin,  the  historian 
of  the  Council — at  one  time  its  ruling  authority,  at  an- 
other its  most  dangerous,  because  secret,  foe. 

The  Council  of  Basle  stood  firm  on  the  unshaken 
ground  of  the  established  theology  ; not  a whisper  of 
suspicion  attainted  the  doctrinal  orthodoxy  of  its  Fathers. 
The  concessions  to  the  Bohemian  insurgents  were 
avowedly  extorted  in  order  to  save  Germany  from  their 
inroads.  It  was  a far-sighted  policy,  a policy  conducted 
by  the  Fathers  of  Basle  (especially  the  President  Cur- 


* if-'fleas  Syirius  dcMTlbest  Louis  as 

**  homo  m'jlUium  pambolarum,  libera- 
litatc  iosi^nus  odio  erga  Kueenium 
veUri  rt  novo  acc<;uJii>^imus.” — I*.  67. 


■ 1 have  rrad  a prolti  auti  laliorious 
life  of  Nivoliia  of  Cusa  by  G.  M.  Dnx, 
ivegeiihbuigy  1847, 
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dinal  Ca-sarini)  with  dignity  and  moderation  which 
might  command  the  admiration  and  gratitude  of  Chris- 
tendom. Acc-ording  to  the  compact  of  Eger 
the  ambassadors  of  Bohemia  appeared  at  Basle. 
The  theological  questions  arising  out  of  the  four  Articles 
of  Prague  were  di.scussed  on  the  whole  with  singular 
seduteues-s,  and  with  an  earnest,  almost  an  aflectionate 
desire  for  union.  On  the  side  of  the  Bohemians  stoo<l 
Kokyyana,  now  the  acknowledged  head  of  the  Utra- 
qiiists;  Peter  Payne,  the  Englishman;  the  Priest- 
warrior  Procopius,  as  ready  iu  theological  dispute  as  in 
battle;  on  the  other  the  most  learned  theologians  of 
France,  Germany,  some  of  Italy.  Julian  Cmsarini  pre- 
sided with  gentle  dignity.  The  occasional  outbursts  of 
irresistible  s<.-oni  and  oppugnancy  were  repressed  by 
common  consent."  The  concession  of  Communion  in 
both  kinds  seemed  determined,  at  least  to  a certain 
extent.  'ITie  other  Articles  were  eluded  or  compromised. 

But  these  concessions,  and  the  long-protracted  nego- 
tiations which  ensued,  were  fatal  to  the  unity,  and  so 
to  the  strength  of  Bohemia.  Dis.scnsions  arose ; they 
could  not  but  arise.  The  concessions  were  ambiguous, 
variously  interpreted,  received  with  eagerness,  rejected 
with  pission.  The  dragon’s  teeth  were  sown,  the  armed 
men  sprang  up.  Nobles  and  Burghers,  Utraquists  and 
'Taborites,  were  in  oixjn,  deadly  feud,  or  in  secret  counter- 
working hostility.  The  war,  never  entirely  discontinued, 
broke  out  again.  The  disastrous  battle  of 
ijroko  for  ever  the  s^ll  of  Bohemian 
invincibility.  Procopius  the  Great  fell  in  the  field  ; with 
Procopius  fell  the  military  glory,  the  religious  inflexi- 
bility of  Bohemia.  After  some  time  Sigismund  (he  still 

• i\ilacky,  iii.  3,  du  ii. 
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lived)  ascended  the  throne  ; he  was  received  in  Prague. 
Kokvcaua  was  permitted  to  accept  the  barren 

• ' * * Aoj.  ^4  1436 

dignity  of  Archbishop  of  Prague.  The  able 
Philip,  Bishop  of  Coutanees,  then  Legate  of  the  Council 
of  Basle,  exercised  the  real  ecclesiastical  authority.  On 
iSigismuud’s  death,  the  crown  of  Bohemia  was  the  object 
of  a fierce  contest  between  his  son,  the  Austrian  Albert, 
and  Casimir  of  Poland.  But  it  was  a strife  of  Sclavo- 
nian  and  German.  The  religious  interest,  the  religious 
liassions,  were  well-nigh  burnt  out.  Tabor,  Sion,  were 
besieged  and  fell.  The  great  Sclavonian  Heforniation 
was  at  an  end ; it  lived  only  in  its  impulses,  its  glorious 
reminiscences,  its  opinions,  the  clang  of  its  debates, 
which  still  rang  iu  European  remembrance ; hereafter 
disembarrassed  of  some  of  its  wilder  tenets,  to  wake  to 
final  victory  in  the  more  sober,  steadfast,  refieidive  Teu- 
tonic mind.  The  Council  of  Basle  had  j>crha{)8  averted 
doctrinal  relbmmtion  for  above  a century. 

The  ost(‘usiblo  and  (>aramount  purpose  of  the  Council 
of  Basle  was  the  Keform  of  the  Clergy.  From  all 
qtiarters  the  solemn  admonitions,  the  grave  exjK).stiUa- 
tions  of  the  more  devout  and  rigid,  the  bitter  satire  of 
the  wits  of  the  day,  the  denunciations  of  the  enemies 
of  the  Clergy  had  been  dee{)cning  since  the  Council  of 
Constance  had  eluded  this  perilous  question.  Still  there 
was  no  thought  of  a reh'gious  revolution ; a revolution, 
in  modeiTi  phrase  strictly  consm'vative,  was  its  utmost 
aim.  Its  high(;st  ambition  was  to  reduce  the  arbitrary 
autocracy  of  the  I'ope  to  a constitutional  monarchy,  in 
order  to  strengthen  not  to  overthrow  that  monarchy. 
The  I’ope  was  to  take  a solemn  oath  on  his  inauguration 
to  res|)ect  certain  rights  and  liberties  of  the  Church : 
the  College  of  Cardinals  was  to  be  restricted  to  a certain 
number,  but  they  were  to  be  the  standing  Council,  in 
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iiOTne  df-gree  an  authoritative  C<JUD<-il,  to  the  Pope  ; the 
S*:nate  of  the  Church.  On  the  otlier  hand,  against  the 
concubinage  of  the  Clergy  tfie  Council  were  now  as 
rigid  ah  Gregoiy  or  Innocent.  For  the  first  convic  tion 
the  offender  incurred  deprivation  of  all  emoluments  for 
three  months ; for  obstinate  disobedience,  degradation. 

Yet  the  reform  of  the  hierarchy  must  begin  with  the 
Head.  The  immoderate  taxation  of  the  Roman  Court  ; 
the  Annab  s and  other  charges ; the  usurpations  of  tlie 
I’opes  as  to  the  promotions  to  the  richer  benefices,  lav 
at  the  ro<jt  of  many  of  the  abusea  The  axe  must  strike 
lioldly  and  relentlessly  at  the  heart  of  the  evil.  Here 
lM-"an  the  ojK;n,  oljstinate,  irreconcileable  collision.  The 
(Council  on  these  points  would  not  peld,  the  Pope  would 
„ot  for  a moment  relax  his  grasp.  Against  each  usurpa- 
tion, as  he  declared  it,  on  the  inextinguishable  rights  of 
the  successorsof  St.  Peter,  so  soon  as  the  decree  reached 
him  he  protested  with  the  most  uncompromising  haughti- 
ness. Papal  [K)wer  had  never  been  advanced  in  more 
undisguised  or  peremptory  language.  In  the  Pofie  was 
the  absolute  right  of  conferring  all  benefices  ; from  him 
.•manattsl  all  s])irituul  f>o\ver;  he  was  the  Bishop  of 
Bishop,  the  sole  fountain,  the  arbiter,  the  dispenser, 
tlic  distributer,  of  ecclesiastical  authority.  So  was  war 
fully  dei'laied  between  the  Pope  and  the  Council ; their 
utterly  irrecoiK  ileable  pretensions  had  come  into  direct 
conflict.  'I'lie  Council  would  limit  the  Pope ; the  Pope 
would  endure  no  limitation. 
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Council  of  Ferrara.  The  Greeks. 

The  Pope  had  appealed  to  ChristeDdom  on  his  original 
inherent  irresponsible  autocracy,  even  before  the  affair 
of  the  reconciliation  of  the  Greek  Church,  now  become 
more  urgent,  gave  him  a special  pretext  for  evoking 
the  Council  to  some  city  of  Italy.  This  act  was  in  truth 
the  dissolution  of  the  Council  of  Basle.  For  the  Teu- 
tonic Council  of  Basle  with  all  its  aspirations  after 
freedom,  the  substitution  of  an  Italian  Council,  if  not 
servilely  submissive,  in  interests  and  views  closely  bound 
up  with  the  Pope,  had  been  from  the  first  tlie  declared 
policy  of  Eugenius  IV.  And  now  the  union  of  the 
Churches  of  the  East  and  West,  so  long  delayed,  so  often 
interrupted,  might  seem  an  inevitable  necessity ; it  was 
imminent,  immediate,  at  the  will  and  the  command  of 
the  West,  which  might  dictate  its  own  terms.  The 
Emperor,  and  even  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople 
seemed  driven,  in  their  death-pang  of  terror  at  the 
approach  of  the  victorious  Turks,  to  accept  the  -aid  of 
the  West  at  any  coat,  at  any  sacrifice.  The  Emperor 
John  Palseologus  was  hardly  master  of  more  than  the 
Imperial  city.  Constantinople  was  nearly  the  whole 
Byzantine  Empire. 

Nothing,  however,  shows  more  clearly  that  the  Council 
and  the  Pope  divided  the  allegiance  of  Chris-  Kec^umiion 
teudom  than  that  ambassadors  from  the  Eastern  Kmpire. 
Empire  appeared  in  Basle  as  well  as  in  Rome.  Nego- 
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tiatioDS  were  conducte<l  by  the  Kinj)eror  and  Patriarch 
as  well  with  the  Council  as  with  tlio  Pope.*  Legates 
from  the  Council  as  from  the  Pope  were  sent  to  Con- 
stautinojile.  Contracts  were  entered  into  for  galleys, 
Nt*)iuiion.  if  not  hired,  promised  both  by  Pope  and 
mS'cISl  (Council  to  convey  the  Byzantine  and  his 
Clergy  to  \he  West.  The  crafty  Greeks  seemed  dis- 
{X)sed  to  bargain  with  the  highest  bidder,  and  with  him 
who  could  give  best  security.  The  difficulties  and 
advantages  seemed  singularly  balanced.  The  Pope 
might  admit  the  Eastenis  to  unity,  but  Transalpine 
Cliristendom  alone  could  pay  the  price  of  their  laudable 
u{K)stasy.  Effective  aid  could  be  expected  not  from 
Italy,  but  from  the  Emperor  (Sigismund  was  still  on 
the  throne)  and  from  a crusade  of  all  Europe.  If  the 
Greeks  were  unwilling  to  appear  at  Basle,  the  Council 
would  consent  to  adjourn  for  this  purpose  to  Avignon. 
And  Avignon,  it  was  thought,  would  purchase  the  liigh 
honour  of  becoming  the  seat  of  the  Council  for  this 
glorious  object,  at  the  price  of  70,000  pieces  of  gold  for 
the  convoy  of  the  Emjieror  and  his  retinue.  Avignon 
declined,  or  at  least  was  not  prompt  in  tlie  acceptance 
of  these  terms. 

The  Pope  during  the  preceding  year  had  offered  the 
choice  of  the  great  cities  of  Italy — Bologna,  Ancona, 
Ravenna,  Florence,  Pisa,  Mantua,  even  Rome.  He  now 
insisted  on  the  alternative  of  Florence  or  of  Udine  in 


• Syropulus  (p.  17),  the  Greek,  de-  Xlffra  rp  trv<rro\p  acol  (nrorv- 
scribes  the  Council  as  assembled  to  | roC  ndTa  koI  rps  K6prj}S 

remedy  the  nioDstruus  erils  whicb  had  : ai/rov.  Of  the  three  ambfutsadors  to 
grown  up  in  ilic  West,  and  for  the  I Basle,  two  were  I)etnetriu8,  the  great 

limitation  of  the  Pojie’a  power,  and  Stratopedaich,  and  Isidore,  afterwanls 

tliat  of  his  court:  rwy  liletrofolitan  of  Russia.  See  the  ac- 

rS>¥  fy  rots  rrjs  count  of  tlieir  reception — Syropulus, 

'IroA/ai  vap*iop0ap*yrteyy  koI  /a®’  P'  23  et  seqq. 
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the  Friulian  province  of  his  native  Venice.  Florence, 
his  faithful  ally,  would  open  her  own  gates;  Venice 
would  admit  a Council  into  her  territory,  not  witliin 
her  lagunes.  If  the  reconciliation  of  the  Greek  and  the 
Latin  Church,  the  tardy  and  compulsory  submission  of 
Constantinople  to  the  See  of  Rome,  had  been  the  one 
paramount,  transcendant  duty  of  Christendom, — if  it 
was  to  swallow  up  and  supersede  all  the  long  agitated 
questions  of  the  reform  in  the  hierarchy,  the  reinstate- 
ment of  the  sacerdotal  Order  not  only  in  its  power  but 
in  its  commanding  holiness — ^the  Pope  might  urge  strong 
reasons  for  the  transplantation  of  the  Council  to  Italy. 
The  Greeks  might  well  be  alarmed  at  the  unnecessary 
difiBculties  of  a journey  over  the  snowy  Alps,  the  perils 
of  wild  roads,  of  robber  chieftains.  The  Pope  felt  his 
strength  in  resting  the  dispute  on  that  issue  alone.  At 
all  events  it  might  create  a schism  at  Basle.  The  Trans- 
alpine party  still  adhered  to  Avignon,  or  some  city  of 
France.  But  if  the  Greeks  also  were  to  be  considered, 
there  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  superior  convenience  of 
Italy.*" 

The  Papal  Legate,  the  Archbishop  of  Tarento,  ap- 
peared at  Basle  to  propose  the  removal  of  the  M.rch  3. 
Council  for  this  great  end  to  Florence  or  to 
Udine.  The  President  of  the  Council  was  still  the  Car- 
dinal Julian  Csesarini.  Up  to  this  time  Cmsarini  had 
stood  firm  and  unshaken  on  the  rights  of  the  Council, 
but  now  with  other  Italian  Prelates  inclined  towards 
obedience  to  the  Pope.  But  the  large  number  of  the 
Transalpine  Clergy,  esj)ecially  of  the  lower  clergy,  knew 

^ On  one  occasion  the  Patriarch  said  fiiiirort  Koi  V*-  ry 
with  simplicity  tiint  he  had  no  incli*  j Kard^pvfia  ytyoffiat  ray  Ix^vuy. — 
nation  to  ho  food  for  fishes  : 8^  Syropulus«  p.  22.  The  magniloquent 

oi/K  A^tov  xpiyiT*  (ptiAtffBai  ifiavrovy  Latin  translator  makes  the  fishes  whales. 
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that,  once  evoked  to  Italy,  the  Council,  as  an  inde- 
pendent assembly,  was  at  an  end.  The  debate  was  long 
and  turbulent.  They  came  to  the  vote.  Above  two- 
thirds  of  the  Council  rejected  the  prorogation  to  Florence 
or  Udine.  The  Duke  of  Milan,  still  opposed  to  the 
Pope  in  Italian  politics,  on  his  part  desirous  of  having 
the  Council  in  his  dominions,  oflered  a third  alternative, 
the  city  of  Pa^a.  iEneas  Sylvius,  in  an  eloquent 
speech  of  two  hours  (it  was  a convenient  resting-place 
for  .lEneas  ere  he  passed  from  the  interests  of  the 
Council  to  that  of  the  Pope),  urged  this  middle  course. 
Ho  wrought  on  the  ambassadors  of  Castile,  but  the 
Council  was  obdurate  ; it  would  not  pass  the  Alps.  The 
decree  of  the  majority  was  publicly  read,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  confirmed  with  the  seal  of  the  Council. 
To  the  indignation  of  most,  a Bishop  arose  and  pub- 
lished aloud  the  decree  of  the  minority  as  that  of  the 
Council.'  Nor  was  this  all ; at  night  the  Bull  of  the 
Council  was  stolen  from  its  box,  the  silken  thread  which 
attached  the  seal  had  been  cut,  the  seal  appended  to 
the  substituted  decree  of  the  Papal  party.  The  fraud 
was  openly  charged,  it  was  believed  to  be  brought  home 
to  the  Legate,  the  Archbishop  of  Tarento.  His  officer 
was  treated  with  contumely,  even  vrith  personal  violence. 
The  Archbishop  with  inconceivable  effrontery  avowed 
and  gloried  in  the  crime.  He  had  advised,  ordered, 
aided  in  the  theft.  He  had  done  it,  and  would  do  it 
were  it  to  do  again.  Must  he  not  obey  the  Apostolic 
See  rather  than  a rabble  ? "*  He  fled  from  the  city  (he  was 


' .ICiiMs  .Sylvius,  p.  73.  l-’Knfant,  «l  et  laude  dignum,  quod  repre- 
i.  p.  481,  Ac.  hvuditui-.  Suasi  egoi-om,  fiori  mandavi, 

4 “Taiciiiinus  alti  cordis  rir,  in-  opcrnm  d«li.  et  nisi  fccUscm,  hodie 
tivpidus,  audas.  Quid  voo,  inquit,  lacercm.  Ajiostolicai  .Sedi  magis  quatn 
Uinlnpeiefaclum  vitupcratis?  Kectum  vestra:  turha:  obnoiiua  mm.  Vvium 
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threatened  with  imprisonment)  under  an  armed  escort. 
The  Emperor  heard  of  this  unworthy  artifice : 

. Ill  JolyS.  1437. 

ho  declared  that  tiio  crime  shoulil  not  pass  un- 
punished. Europe  rang  with  tlio  guilt  of  the  Legate. 

Eugenius  loudly  protested  against  this  insolent  im- 
peachment of  his  Legate.  He  denounced  the  violence 
threatened  against  his  sacred  person,  the  rude  usage  of 
the  Archbishop’s  officer:  he  afterwards  rewarded  the 
Archbishop  with  the  Cardinalate.  His  protest  and  de- 
nunciations were  heard  with  incredulity  or  indifference 
at  Basle. 

The  Pope  was  more  successful  in  his  dealings  at  Con- 
stantinople. The  Assembly,  he  urged,  was  but  a small 
knot  of  unruly  spirits,  usurping  the  name  of  a Council ; 
their  sole  object  was  to  diminish  the  power  of  tlie  Pope, 
the  Pope  who  alone  had  the  right  to  summon  a Council 
and  control  their  proceedings.  He  warned  tlie  Byzan- 
tines against  trusting  to  their  promises ; they  hud  no 
money  to  transport  the  Greeks  to  the  West,  none  for 
ulterior  purposes.  Venice  had  already  prepared  her 
galleys  for  the  convoy  of  the  Emperor.  Of  Venice  the 
Greeks  well  knew  the  power  and  the  wealth.  Yet 
the  crafty  Greeks  might  well  smile  at  the  zeal  of  the  Pope 
for  the  unity  of  the  Church,  which  made  him  hold  up 
their  reconciliation  as  the  one  great  object  of  Christen- 
dom, while  in  the  West  the  unity  was  thus  broken  by 
the  feud  of  Pope  and  Council. 

That  feud  was  growing  more  violent  and  irreconcile- 
able.  The  Council  issued  their  monition  to  jniy3i, 
the  Pope  and  to  the  Cardinals  to  appear  before  ’*• 
them  at  Basle  within  sixty  days,  and  answer  for  their 


ego  decretum  plambairi,  tos  adulteri* 
QUID.  Vi  nos  impediistis  plarobcre: 
cur  arte  non  vindicabimos,  quod  nobis 


Ti  rapitur?  nolo  negare  quod  fed  et 
recte  feci.^ — iEn.  SjlviuSf  p.  74. 
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acts.  They  anuiilled  his  creation  of  C^ardinals.  At  the 
^ expiration  of  the  sixty  days  they  solemnly 
declared  tlie  Pope  contumacious.  He  had  pro- 
mulgated his  Bull  for  the  Council  of  Ferrara.  That  Bull 
they  declared  void  and  of  none  effect.  After  some  delay 
they  proceeded  to  the  suspension  of  the  Pope. 

iJazu  34i,  143&  * * ^ ^ 

Other  resolutions  passed,  limiting  appeals  to 
the  Roman  See,  abolishing  expectatives,  gradually  un- 
folding and  expanding  their  views  of  Church  Reforma- 
tion. 

The  union  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches,  as  it  was 
understood  in  the  We.st  by  the  Pope  and  the  high  Papal- 
ists,  the  unqualified  subjection  of  the  East  to  the  suc- 
cessor of  St.  Peter,  by  the  Council  the  subjection  to  the 
Western  Church  represented  at  Basle,  seemed  to  acquire 
more  paramount  importance  from  the  eager  and  emulous 
exertions  of  the  Council  and  the  Pope  to  secure  each  to 
itself  the  Imperial  proselyte.  The  Emperor,  John  VI. 

PalseologuB,  might  at  first  appear  to  balance 
logm.  with  lofty  indifference  their  conflicting  claims ; 
to  weigh  the  amount  and  the  certainty  of  their  offers,  in 
which  they  vied  against  each  other ; and  to  debate  which 
would  be  the  most  serviceable  ally  against  the  terrible 
Ottoman,  and  therefore  best  reward  the  sacrifice  of  the 
religious  freedom  of  the  East.  Those  were  not  wanting 
who  advised  him  to  dismiss  the  ambassadors  of  both, 
and  declare,  “ when  you  have  settled  your  own  quarrels' 
it  will  be  time  for  us  to  discuss  the  terms  of  union.” 
Friar  John,  the  Legato  of  the  Council,  as  he  began  to 
despair  of  conducting  the  Emperor  to  Basle,  would  at 
all  liazards  keep  him  away  from  Italy.  He  urged  this 

* Laooicus  Chalcondjla».  By  n ‘ Council  at  Baslo,  and  makes  it  a con- 
great  aimchrouitim  he  antedates  the  j test  between  the  rival  Pontiffs. — Ivi, 
election  of  the  Antipope  Felix  by  the  p.  287.  Edit.  Boon. 
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dignified  course ; the  more  important  adviser,  the  Emperor 
Sigismund,  gave  the  same  counsel/  liut  the  Byzantine 
was  now  resolutely,  as  far  as  a mind  so  feeble  w'as  capable 
of  resolution,  determined  on  his  journey  to  the  V\'est  He 
could  not  hope  to  hold  a Council  in  Constantinople  in 
which  the  West  would  bo  but  partially  represented,  if  it 
condescended  to  be  represented, — or  in  which  liLs  own 
Church  dominant  in  numbers,  if  required  to  make  the 
slightest  concession,  would  render  obedience.  Ills  fears 
and  his  vanity  had  wrought  him  to  desjierate  courage.  He 
could  not  but  know  that  the  Turks  were  still  closing  round 
his  narrowing  empire,  thougli  there  was  for  the  moment 
some  delay  or  suspense  in  their  movements.  Amurath 
had  hardly  consented  to  a hollow  and  treacherous  delay,’' 
and  who  could  know  when  they  might  be  under  the 
walls  of  Constantinople  ? Yet  had  Palmologus  strange 
notions  of  his  own  grandeur.  The  West  would  lay  itself 
at  his  feet ; he  might  be  chosen  the  successor  of  Sigis- 
mund, and  reunite  the  great  Christian  commonwealth 
under  one  sovereign.'' 

But  he  had  great  difficulty  in  persuading  the  heads  of 
his  Church  to  embark  on  a perilous  voyage  to  a di.stant 
and  foreign  Council,  where  their  few  voices  might  be 
overborne  by  multitudes.  Joseph  the  Patriarch  was  old, 
infirm,  of  feeble  character : he  yielded  with  ungracious 
reluctance,'  but  scrupled  not  to  compel  the  attendance 
of  his  more  prudent  and  far-sighted  clergy.  They  too 
found  consolation  to  their  vanity,  food  for  their  ambition. 


^ Syropulus,  p.  57. 

* The  treaty  in  Fhmnza,  p.  118. 

^ Syropulus,  p.  36. 

‘ Sec  his  speech  (Syropulns,  p.  16) 
in  the  time  of  Pope  Martin,  in  which 
he  predictH  the  inevitable  humiliatiun 


from  attending  a Council  in  Italy,  at 
the  expense  of^  the  Westerns.  ^ yovv 
&v<A0«r»'  O0TW  fcol  i$t^4x*<r0<u 
Kol  r^y  7ififp4fflay  rpo^y  4^ 

Ijiri  ylyovrai  9o(i\oi  Kol  fuffBvralt 
^Kuyoi  Kvptot. 
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“ The  barbarous  and  ignorant  West  would  bow  before 
the  learning  and  profound  theology  of  the  successors  of 
Basil,  the  Gregories,  and  Chrysostom.”  Nor  were  they 
without  some  vague  notions  of  the  prodigal  and  over- 
flowing wealth  of  the  West : they  would  return  having 
achieved  a victory  by  their  irresistible  arguments,  and 
at  the  same  time  with  money  enough  to  pay  their  debts.’' 
If  the  Latins  should  stand  aloof  in  stubborn  obstinacy, 
they  would  return  with  the  pride  of  having  irradiated 
Italy  with  the  truth,  and"  of  having  maintained  in  the 
face  of  Home  the  cause  of  orthodoxy  ; at  the  worst,  they 
could  but  die  as  glorious  martyrs  for  that  truth.™  The 
Patriarch  lalioured  under  still  more  extravagant  illu- 
sions. “ When  the  Eastern  Emperor  should  behold  the 
pomp  of  the  Pope,  the  lowly  deference  paid  to  their 
ecclesiastical  superiors  by  the  great  potentates  of  the 
West,  he  would  fake  lessons  of  humility,  and  no  longer 
mistake  the  relative  dignity  of  the  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral Sovereign.”  “ These  strange  and  cliimerical  hopes 
blinded  some  at  least  to  the  danger  of  their  acts,  and 
even  mitigated  for  a time  their  inextinguishable  hatred 
of  the  Latins ; for  the  Latin  conquest  of  Constantinople 
still  left  its  deep  indelible  animosity  in  the  hearts  of  the 
Greek  Churchmen.  They  had  been  thrust  from  their 
Sees-;  Latin  Bishops  speaking  a foreign  tongue  had 
been  forced  upon  their  flocks ; they  had  been  stripped  of 
their  revenues,  reduced  to  poverty  and  contempt.  On 
the  reconquest  of  Constantinople,  the  Cantacuzenes  and 
Palaeologi  had  resumed  the  full  temporal  sovereignty, 


^ Syropulu^,  p.  63.  Ko2  &tcX«u- 
<r6fi*$a  ico)  {nroarpfy^ofitv  vun/red 
rpoTaiovxoi. 

“ Syropuluf,  ibid. 

• Syropulus,  p.  92.  Kcu  8iA  rov 


irdira 

iKKXtffflay  dir8  r^s  iviriBtiffiis 
aifrov  SovAcfav  vapd  rov  $aaiK4«»s. 

— T. 
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but  the  Church  had  recovered  only  a portion  of  its 
influence,  wealth,  and  power.  Even  in  Constantinople, 
still  more  in  many  cities  of  the  Empire,  the  Latin  Bishops 
still  claimed  a co-ordinate  authority,  refused  to  be  de- 
posed, and,  where  the  Franks  were  in  force,  maintained 
their  thrones.  There  were  at  least  titular  Latin  Bishops 
of  most  of  the  great  Eastern  Sees. 

The  Emperor  and  the  Patriarch  determined  to  accept 
the  invitation  of  the  Pope,  and  to  reject  that  En,pcror 
of  the  Council.  Vague  and  terrible  notions  of 
the  danger  of  surmounting  the  Alps,  or  of  the 
interminable  voyage  to  Marseilles,  if  Avignon  should  be 
the  seat  of  the  Council ; the  more  doubtful,  less  profuse 
promises  of  money  for  the  voyage  from  the  Council ; 
the  greater  dexterity  and  address  of  the  Papal  Legate, 
wrought  powerfully  on  their  minds.  The  fatal  and  in- 
sulting declaration  of  the  Council — “ They  had  subdued 
the  new  heresy  of  the  Bohemians,  they  should  easily 
subdue  the  old  heresy  of  the  Greeks”” — had  been  in- 
dustriously reported,  and  could  not  be  forgiven.  More 
politic  Rome  made  no  such  mistake:  her  haughtiness 
could  wait  its  time,  could  reserve  itself  in  bland  cour- 
teousness till  the  adversary  was  in  her  power,  at  her 
feet. 

Eight  Papal  galleys,  furnished  in  Venice  and  in  Crete, 
entered  the  harbour  of  Constantinople.  They 

11  1 *11  • 1*11  1^  Rlvmlfloclj. 

had  not  long  arrived  when  it  was  heard  uiat  the 
fleet  of  the  Council  was  drawing  near.  The  Council  had 
at  length  prevailed  on  the  city  of  Avignon  to  furnish  the 
necessary  funds ; the  ships  had  been  hired  and  manned 
at  Marseilles.  The  Roman  Admiral,  the  Pojie’s  nephew 
Condolmieri,  produced  bis  commission  to  bum,  sink,  or 

• Syropnlui*.  p.  27. 

VOL.  VIII.  2 0 
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destroy  the  hostile  fleet.  Ho  gave  orders  to  his  squadron 
to  set  sail  and  encounter  the  insolent  enemy.  It  was 
with  great  difliculty  that  the  Emperor  prevented  a battle 
between  the  fleets  of  the  Pope  and  of  the  Council : an 
edifying  proof  to  the  Turks,  who  occupied  part  of  the 
shores,  of  the  unity  of  Christendom  ! — to  the  Greeks  a 
significant  but  disregarded  warning,  as  to  the  advan- 
tages which  they  might  expect  from  their  concessions  to 
Western  Christendom,  itself  in  such  a state  of  fatal 
disunion ! 

After  nearly  three  months’  delay — delay  afterwards 
bitterly  reproached  by  the  Poj>e  against  the  Greeks,  as 
having  involved  much  loss  of  time  and  needless  expense 
— the  Emperor  and  the  Patriarch  embarked  on  board 
the  Venetian  galleys.  The  Emperor  was  accompanied 
by  his  brother,  the  Desjwt  Demetrius,  whom  it  might 
be  dangerous  to  leave  behind  at  Constantinople;  and 
attemled  by  a Court,  the  magnificence  of  whose  titles 
might  make  up  for  their  moderate  numbers.  The  Church 
made  even  a more  imposing  display.  The  Patriarch  was 
encircled  by  the  Bishops  of  the  most  famous  Sees  in  the 
East,  some  of  them  men  of  real  distinction.  There  were 
those  who  either  held  or  were  supposed  to  be  the 
representatives  of  the  three  Patriarchates  now  under 
Moslem  dominion  — Antioch,  Alexandria,  Jerusalem; 
the  Primate  of  Bussia,  whose  wealth  excited  the  wonder 
eind  envy  of  the  Greeks;  Bessarion  Archbishop  of 
Nicsea,  and  Mark  of  Ephesus,  tlie  two  most  renowned 
for  their  learning ; the  Prelates  of  Cyzicum,  Heraclea, 
Nicomedia,  Trebizond,  Lacedsemon,  and  other  famous 
names.  The  greater  monasteries  were  represented  by 

9 fA6\is  oZy  Ziil  voWwy  \Zymv  «ol  I p.  55.  The  Papal  l.cgatcs  had  per- 
fiilWfidTofy  KaT4Wfi<rt  tZv  koxtAou-  suaded  the  Greeks  that  the  Couocil  of 
iral  ^ Sjrroputus,  Basle  wa.s  dissolved. 
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some  of  their  Archimandrites.  The  Patriarcli  was  at- 
tended, in  his  person,  by  all  the  high  officers  and  the 
inferior  dignitaries  of  8.  Sophia,  the  cros-s-bearers,  the 
whole  choir  of  singers,  the  treasurer,  the  guardian  of 
the  books,  the  guardian  of  the  vestments,  the  guardian 
of  those  who  claimed  the  right  of  asylum,  the  expounder 
of  the  {^non  Law,  and  Syropulus,  the  Ecclesiast  or  the 
Preacher.  The  last  avenged  the  compulsion  laid  upon 
him  to  follow  his  master  to  Ferrara  and  Florence  by 
writing  a lively  and  bold  history  of  the  whole  proceed- 
ings.'* The  preparations,  both  of  the  Emperor  and  the 
Patriarch,  made  an  incongruous  display  of  pomp  and 
poverty.  The  Emperor,  that  he  might  appear  as  the 
magnificent  Sovereign  of  the  East,  to  the  indignation  of 
the  Church  appropriated  and  lavished  the  sacred  trea- 
sures, which  had  been  sent  as  votive  offerings  by  rich 
worshippers,  on  his  own  adornments,  on  a golden  chariot, 
and  cloth  of  gold  for  his  bed.  It  was  proposed  that  the 
Patriarch  alone  should  appear  in  becoming  state;  the 
Bishojxs  without  their  useless  copes  and  dalmatics,  in 
the  coarse  dress  and  cowls  of  simple  monks.  It  was 
answered  that  the  haughty  Latins  would  scofif  at  their 
indigence.  Notwithstanding  the  prodigies  which  remon- 
strated against  their  removal,  the  sacred  vessels  of  8. 
Sophia  were  borne  off,  that  the  Patriarch  might  every- 
where be  able  to  celebrate  Mass  in  unpolluted  patens  and 
chalices,  and  without  being  exposed  to  the  contemptuous 
toleration  of  the  Latins.  When,  however,  on  the  divi- 
sion of  the  first  Papal  subsidy  (15,000  florins),  the 
Emperor  assigned  only  the  sum  of  6000  to  the  clergy, 
the  Patriarch  resolutely  declared  that  he  would  not 


This  remarkable  work  of  Syropulu*  is  the  chief  and  trustworthy  authority 
for  the  voyage,  personal  adventures,  and  personal  feelings  of  the  Greeks. 
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prc^eed  to  the  Coiuicil.  The  Erai,eror  was  no  less 
stubborn : he  gave  the  Patriarch  lOUO  for  iiis  own  use 
and  distributed  the  5000  among  the  clergy;  to  the 
richer  less,  to  the  poor  more/ 

An  earthquake  (dire  omen !)  shook  the  city  as  they 

■rhevoTMt  sail.  The  voyage  was  long,  seventy..seven 

days.  The  timid  landsman,  the  Eccle.siast, 
may  have  exaggerated  its  discomforts  and  perils.  It  was 
humiliating  alike  to  the  Emperor  and  to  the  Patriarch. 
As  they  jiassed  Gallijxili  they  wore  saluted  with  showers 
of  javelins  from  the  Turkish  forts.  In  another  place, 
tliough  there  was  no  declared  war,  the  Hagarenes  would' 
scarcely  allow  them. to  take  in  water.  The  Emperor 
hardly  escaped  falling  into  the  hands  of  some  Catalan 
pirates.  The  Patriarch,  when  he  landed,  had  to  endure 
the  jjarsimonious  courtesy  and  the  niggard  hospitality  of 
the  Latin  Prelates  who  occupied  Greek  Sees  on  the 
coast.* 

Nothing,  however,  could  equal  the  magnificence  of 
Arrival  at  their  reception  at  Venice.  Tlie  pride  of  the 
Vfniw.  llepublic  was  roused  to  honour,  no  doubt  to 
dazzle,  so  distinguished  a guest  As  they  approached 
the  Lagunes,  the  Doge  rowed  forth  in  the  Bucentaur, 
with  twelve  other  galleys,  the  mariners  in  silken  dresses, 
the  awnings  and  flags  of  silk,  the  emblazoned  banners  of 
St.  Mark  waving  gorgeously  above.  The  sea  was  abso- 
lutely covered  with  gondolas  and  galleys.  “ You  might 
as  well  number  the  leaves  of  the  trees,  the  sands  of  the 
sea,  or  the  drops  of  rain.”  The  amazement  of  the  Greeks 
at  the  splendour,  wealth,  and  populousness  of  Venice 

' S)-ropulu»,  63.  I justly  s»ys  thnt  “ the  hUtoruin  bu  the 

• See  the  voyage  in  Syropulus  at)  uncommon  talent  of  placing  each  scene 
length,  with  many  amusing  inciiJentsj  before  the  reader’s  eye.” — Notec,livi, 
by  land  and  sea,  69  et  f»ibbon ' p,  99. 
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forcibly  shows  how  Constantinople  had  fallen  from  her 
Im])erial  state: — “Venice  the  wonderful — most  won- 
derful ! Venice  the  wise — most  wise ! The  city  fore- 
shown in  the  Psalm,  ‘ God  has  founded  her  upon  the 
wat('rs.’  ” * 

The  respectful  homage  of  the  Doge  to  the  Emperor 
was  construed  by  tlie  Greeks  into  adoration."  He  was 
conducted  (all  the  bells  of  the  city  loudly  {)caling,  and 
music  everywhere  sounding)  up  to  the  llialto.  There 
he  was  lodged  in  a noble  and  spacious  palace  : the  Pa- 
triarch in  the  monastery  of  St.  George.  The  Patriarch 
visited  the  church  of  St.  JIark.  The  Greeks  gazed  in 
utter  astonishment  at  the  walls  and  ceilings  glittering 
with  mosaics  of  gold  and  precious  stones,  and  the  carvings 
in  precious  woods.  The  great  treasury,  shown  only 
twice  a-year,  flew  open  before  them : they  beheld  tlie 
vast  and  incalculable  mass  of  gold  and  jewels,  wrought 
with  consummate  art,  and  set  in  the  mo.st  exquisite 
forms  ; but  amid  their  amazement  rose  the  bitter  thought, 
“ These  were  oilce  our  own : they  are  the  plunder  of  our 
Santa  Sophia,  and  of  our  holy  monasteries.”  ‘ 

The  Doge  gave  counsel  to  the  Emperor — wise  Vene- 
tian counsel,  but  not  quite  in  accordance  wth  the  close 
alliance  of  Venice  with  the  Pope,  or  her  respect  for  her 


* I’hi-Mxa,  ii.  15,  p.  181,  6. 

Bonn. 

* Phranzn  says,  Vf}0<Tttc6yrfat  rhy 
/SatriAca  KoB^fitvoy. 

* Syropnlus.  There  was  one  splenditl 
ima^  wrought  entirely  out  of  the 
gold  and  jewels  taken  in  Cooxtanti*  | 
nople  : ro7s  K(Krrifi.ivoi^ 

Kol  Ttfn^fis  #ral  ro7s  : 

y A(p<up*0*7<fiv  «(  rroi'  iral  iropa- 
iiBvfiia  koI  kCwtj  koI 


^«ta,  &>s  Kol  ‘r6rt  <rvv4$rt. 

Syropulus  is  better  authority  than 
Ducas,  and  would  hardly  have  sup- 
pressed, if  he  had  witnessed  the  wonder 
of  the  Venetians  at  the  celebration  oi 
the  Mass  by  the  Greeks  according  to 
their  own  rite.  ‘“Verily,*"  writes 
l>ucaa,  “ they  exclaimed  in  wonder, 
* these  are  the  first-born  of  the  Church, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost  speaks  in  them.*  ** 
— ^Ducas,  c.  xxxi. 
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mitred  son,  Eugenius  IV.’'  He  might  take  up  his  abode 
in  Venice,  duly  balance  the  offers  of  the  Pope  and  the 
Council  of  Basle,  and  accept  the  terms  most  advantageous 
to  himself  or  his  Empire. 

If  the  Emjjcror  hesitated,  he  was  determined  by  the 
arrival  of  Cardinal  Ciesarini,  deputed  by  the  Pope,  with 
the  Marquis  of  Este,  to  press  his  immediate  presence  at 

Ferrara.  Julian  Ciesarini  had  now  abandoned 

JaiL  9,  HOT.  1/-,  M oil  1*1  • i_ 

the  Council  of  Basle : his  desertion  to  the 
hostile  camp  might  indicate  that  tlieir  cause  was  sinking 
towards  desperation.  He  was  now  the  Legate  of  the 
Pojx!,  not  that  of  the  majority,  it  might  be,  but  dwin- 
dling, more  democratic,  almost  discomfited,  majority  at 
Basle.' 

Early  in  March  the  Emperor  set  forward  to  Ferrara. 
He  travelled  (it  was  so  arranged)  partly  by  water,  partly 
by  land,  with  greater  speed  tlian  the  aged  Patrian'h,  who 
was  highly  indignant,  as  the  Church  ought  to  have  taken 
nH-  linpsror  precedence.  In  the  reception  of  the  Emperor 
“ at  P’errara  all  was  smooth  courtesy.  He  rode 

a magnificent  black  charger ; another  of  pure  wliite,  w ith 
trappings  emblazoned  with  golden  eagles,  was  led  before 
him.  The  Princes  of  Este  bore  the  eanopy  over  liis 
head.  He  rode  into  the  courts  of  the  Papal  palace,  dis- 


^ Sytopoltis,  p.  85. 

■ There  is  however  considerable 
diffiailty,  and  there  are  conflicting 
authorities  as  to  the  time,  at  which 
Julian  Casiiriniy  the  Cardinal  of  St. 
Angelo,  left  l^lc  (see  Fea’s  note  to 
Sylvius,  p.  128)  ^ and  also 
wliether,  as  Sanuto  asserts,  he  np- 
{«aml  before  the  Emperor  of  the  Ewl, 
not  as  representative  of  the  Pope,  but  | 
of  the  Council.  C^saHni  seems  to ' 


have  been  in  a state  of  embarrassment : 
he  attempted  to  mediate  between  tlie 
more  violoit  and  the  pnpalising  parties 
at  Basle.  He  lingered  for  some  months 
in  this  doubtful  state.  Though  accre> 
dited  by  the  Pope  at  Venice,  he  may 
have  given  himself  out  as  representing 
the  sounder,  though  smiTlier  piu*!  of 
Uie  Council  of  Basle.  This  was  evi^ 
deotly  the  tone  of  the  Eugenians. 
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mounted  at  the  staircase,  was  welcomed  at  the  door  of 
the  chamber  by  the  Pope.  lie  was  not  permitted  to 
kneel,  but  salnt<Hl  with  a holy  kiss,  and  took  his  seat  at 
the  Pope’s  right  hand.  The  attendants  had  indeed  lifted 
up  the  hem  of  the  Pope’s  garment,  and  exposed  his  foot ; 
but  of  this  the  Greeks  took  no  notice.  The  Patriarch 
move<l  more  slowly : his  barge  was  splendidly  ^ 
adorned,*  but  there  ended  his  idle  honours. 

He  had  still  cherished  the  fond  hope  that  the  Pope 
would  receive  him  as  his  equal.  He  had  often  boasted 
that  the  Patriarchate  would  now  be  delivered  from  its 
base  subjection  to  the  Empire.  He  was  met  by  a mes- 
senger with  the  tidings  that  the  Pope  expected  a. 
him  to  kneel  in  adoration  and  kiss  his  foot. 

This  degrading  ceremony  his  own  Bishops  had  declined.'’ 
“ If  he  is  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,”  said  the  Patriarch 
in  his  bitterness,  “ so  are  we  of  the  other  Apostles.  Did 
they  kiss  Sk  Peter’s  feet?”  No  Cardinals  came  out  to 
meet  him,  only  six  Bishops,  at  the  bridge.  His  own 
Bishops,  who  were  with  him,  reproached  the  Patriarch : 
“ Are  these  the  honours  writh  which  you  assured  us  we 
were  to  be  received?”  The  Patriarch  threatened  to 
return  home.  The  Pope,  disappointed  in  the  public 
humiliation  of  the  Patriarch  at  his  feet,  would  grant  only 
a jirivate  audience.  In  the  morning  they  all  mounted 
horses  furnished  by  the  Marquis  of  Este,  and  rode  to  the 
gates  of  the  Papal  palace.  All  but  the  Patriarch  alighted. 
He  rode  through  the  courts  to  the  foot  of  the  staircase. 
They  passed  through  a suite  of  chambers,  through  an 
array  of  attendants  with  silver  wands  of  office.  The 
doors  closed  behind  them.  They  were  admitted  only 


■ Phranza  comparfs  it  to  Noah's  Ark.  He  was  astonished  with  its 
sumptuonsneas  and  nccommotiation. — P.  189.  Svixtpuliiji,  p.  95. 
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six  at  a time  to  the  presence  of  the  Pope.  Eugenius 
was  seated  with  only  his  Cardinals  around.  He  wel- 
comed the  Patriarch  with  a brotherly  salute.  The 
Patriarch  took  his  seat  somewhat  lower,  on  a level 
with  the  Cardinals.  His  cross-bearers  did  not  accom- 
pany him ; they  came  last,  and  were  permitted  to  kiss 
the  hand  and  the  check  of  the  Pope.  Now  as  after- 
wards, in  their  more  private  intercourse,  the  Pope  and 
the  Patriarch  being  ignorant,  the  one  of  Greek,  the  other 
of  Latin,  discoursed  through  an  interpreter.' 

The  Greeks  had  not  been  many  days  at  Ferrara  ere 
wij^ntent  they  began  to  suspect  that  the  great  object  of 
orMitt,  the  Pope  was  his  own  aggrandisement,  the 
strengthening  of  his  power  against  the  Council  of  Basle. 
They  looked  with  jealousy  on  every  artful  attempt  to 
degrade  their  Patriarch  from  his  absolute  coequality 
witli  the  Pope,  on  his  lower  seat,  and  the  limitation  of 
the  honours  paid  to  him ; they  reproached  the  Patriarch 
with  every  seeming  concession  to  the  Papal  pride.'* 
Before  they  met  in  the  Council,  they  had  the  prudence 
curiously  to  inspect  the  arrangements  in  the  great  church. 
They  found  a lofty  and  sumptuous  throne  raised  for  the 
Pope  in  the  midst : the  rest  were  to  sit,  as  it  were,  at 
his  feet.  Even  the  Emperor  was  roused  to  indignation. 
After  much  dispute  it  was  agreed  that  the  Pope  should 
occupy  a central  throne,  but  slightly  elevated.  On  his 
right,  was  a vacant  chair  for  the  Emperor  of  the  West, 
then  the  Cardinals  and  dignitaries  of  the  Latin  Chiu-ch ; 
on  his  left,  the  seat  of  the  Eastera  Emperor,  followed  by 
the  Patriarch  and  the  Greek  clergy.  But  the  affairs 
dragged  languidly  on.  The  Pojte  affected  to  expect  the 


' Syropulus,  p.  96. 

^ Thi'  Bishop  ofTiTebi&ind  wrs  usually  the  spokesmaD.  Syropulua,  p.  160. 
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8ubmi.ssion  of  tlie  Fathers  of  Basle.  The  Italian  Prelates 
were  by  no  means  imposing  in  numbers ; of  the  other 
Latin  clergy  were  very  few.  The  only  ambassadors, 
those  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  The  Greeks  perhaps 
knew  not  in  what  tenns  the  Western  clergy  had  been 
summoned.  “ If  the  Latins  had  any  parental  love  they 
would  liasten  to  welcome  the  protligal  son,  the  Greek 
Church  returning  to  his  father’s  home.”  Tlie  appeal  to 
the  charity  of  the  Latins  had  no  great  result.  The 
Patriarch  had  joined  with  the  Pope  at  the  first  Session 
in  an  anathema,  if  they  should  contumaciously  remain 
aloof  from  this  Council.  Awe  was  as  powerless  ns 
love. 

The  Emperor  retired  to  a monastery  about  six  miles 
from  Ferrara,  and  abandoned  himself  to  the  pleasures 
of  the  chase.  The  husbandmen  in  vain  remonstrated 
against  his  wanton  destruction  of  their  crops,  the  Marquis 
of  Ferrara'  against  his  slaughter  of  the  pheasants  and 
quails  wliieh  lui  had  preserved  at  great  cost.^  The  Pa- 
triarch and  the  clergy  were  left  to  suffer  every  kind  of 
humiliating  indignity,  and  worse  than  indignity.  They 
were  constantly  exposed  to  endure  actual  hunger ; their 
allowance  in  wine,  fish,  meat,  was  scanty  and  irregular ; 
their  stipends  in  money  alwap  nnmy  mouths  in  arrear. 
They  were  close  prisoners ; * rigid  {wlice  watched  at  the 
gates  of  the  city : no  one  could  stir  without  a passport.'' 
The  Bishop  of  Ferrara  refused  them  one  of  the  great 


* Nicolai  ill.  of  KsU.  Laonicus  I no  one  could  Imre  a city  without  a 
ChalcoDilyias  takes  the  opportunity  of ' passport  from  the  authorities,  asto* 
telling  of  the  Marquis  the  dreadful  nished  the  Greeks. — .Syi-opulus,  p.  141, 
story  which  is  the  groundwork  ot  Lord  . ^ J^yropulus,  ibid.  He  is  indignant: 

Byron's  “ Parisiua."— P.  288,  &c.  1 offrwr  6 nyco^artxit  Ayifp  rtfiaif 

^ Itaynald.  sub  ann.  I fyyw  tovs  too  vylov  Xlyeiz/itaTos 

€ 'I'his  ancient  Italian  usage,  that  ^mfpdras. 
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churches  to  celebrate  Mass  according  to  their  own  rite : 
ho  would  not  have  his  holy  edifice  polluted.  Three  of 
them  made  their  escajxi  to  Venice,  and  were  igno- 
miniously  brought  back.  A second  time  they  contrived 
to  fly,  and  found  tlieir  way  to  Constantinople.  The  in- 
dignant Patriarch  sent  home  orders  that  the  recreants 
siiuuld  be  suspended  from  their  oflSce,  and  soundly 
flogged.'  Tidings  in  the  mean  time  arrived,  fortunately 
exaggerated,  that  the  Ottoman  who  had  ctmdescended 
to  grant  u precarious  peace,  threatened  Constantinople ; 
the  I’ojte  evaded  the  demand  for  succour.  Ho,  indei!d, 
himself  was  hardly  st»fe.  The  bands  of  Jiicolas  Picci- 
nino.  Captain  of  a terrible  Free  Company,  had  seized 
Forl'i  and  Bologna. 

The  miserable  Greek  clergy  urged  the  Patriarch,  the 
slow  and  irresolute  Patriarch  at  length  urged  the  Em- 
peror, too  well  amused  with  his  hunting,  to  insist  on 
the  regular  opening  of  the  Council.  “We  must  wait 
the  arrival  of  the  ambassadors  from  the  Sovereigns  and 
Princes,  of  more  Cardinals  and  Bishops ; the  few  at 
|)resent  in  Ferrara  cannot  presume  to  form  an  (Ecumenic 
Council.”  Autiunn  drew  on ; with  autumn  the  plague 
Ix’gan  to  appear.  Of  the  eleven  Cardinals  only  five, 
of  the  one  hundred  and  sixty  Bishops  only  fifty  remained 
in  Ferrara.  The  Greeks  escaped  the  ravage  of  the 
j)cstilence,  all  but  the  Russians : they  suffered  a fearful 
decimation.'* 

Not,  indeed,  that  the  whole  of  this  time  had  been 
wasted  in  inactivity.  Conferences  had  been  held : 
private  Synods,  not  recognised  as  formal  acts  of  the 
Council,  had  defined  the  four  great  points  of  difference 
between  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches.  Scandalous 


^ SjroptiluSf  p.  125.  ^ I(L  144. 
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rumours  indeed  were  disseminated  that  the  Greeks  were 
guilty  of  tifty-four  articles  of  heresy ; these  charges 
were  disdained  as  of  no  authority ; but  the  Greeks  were 
not  less  afl’ected,  and  not  less  de.spised  and  hated  by  the 
mass  of  the  people  for  such  disclaimer.  The  Council 
was  at  length  formally  opened  ; but  throughout  it  was 
skilfully  contrivwl  that  while  there  was  the  most 
irroverent  confusion  among  the  Greeks,  the  Patriarch 
was  treated  with  studied  neglect,  the  Emperor  himself, 
with  reluctant  and  parsimonious  honours;  the  Pope 
maintained  his  serene  dignity ; all  the  homage  paid  to 
him  was  skilfully  displayed.  The  Greeks  were  jealous 
of  each  other ; the  courtly  and  already  wavering  Prelate 
of  Nicma  was  in  constant  collision  with  the  ruder  but 
more  faithful  Mark  of  Ephesus;  they  could  not  but  feel 
and  betray,  they  knew  not  how  to  resent,  their  humilia- 
tion.'" Their  dismay  and  disgust  was  consummated  by 
news  of  the  intended  adjournment  of  the  Council  to 
Florence.  They  would  not  at  first  believe  it;  the 
Emperor  was  obbged  to  elude  their  remonstrances  by 
ambiguous  answers.  The  terrors  of  the  plague,  which 
Syropulus  avers  had  passed  away  for  two  months ; the 
promises  of  better  supplies,  and  more  regular  payments 
in  rich  and  fertile  Tuscany  ; the  neighbourhood  of  com- 
modious havens,  where  they  might  embark  for  Greece ; 
above  all,  .starvation,  not  only  feared,  but  almost  actually 
sulVered : all  were  as  nothing  against  the  perils  of  a 
journey  over  the  wUd  and  unknown  Apennines,  perhaps 
beset  by  the  marauding  troops  of  Piccinino,  the  greater 
distance  from  Venice,  and,  therefore,  from  their  home. 
Already  the  Bishop  of  Heraclca,  the  homophylax,  and 
even  Mark  of  Ephesus,  had  attempted  flight,  and  had 


Spe  all  thp  latUr  part  of  the  6th  seirtion  of  Syr(»|  ulus. 
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been  brought  back  by  actual  force  or  by  force  disguised 
as  persuasion." 

Tlie  clergy  with  undLsserabled  reluctance,"  or  rather 
.rmirnnyio  under  strong  compulsion,  the  Emperor  with 
Kiorroct.  ungracious  compliance,  yielded  at  length  to 
the  unavoidable  necessity.  The  Emperor  and  the 
Patriarch,  the  I’ope  and  his  Cardinals  found  their  long 
way  to  Florence,  not  indeed  by  the  ordinary  roads, 
for  the  enemy  occupied  Bologna,  but,  according  to 
the  Greeks,  with  the  haste  and  secrecy  of  flight ; to  the 
Latins,  with  the  dignity  of  voluntary  retirement.  The 
J’o{)e  travelled  by  Modena;  the  Emperor  and  the 
Patriarch  by  Faenza,  and  thence  in  three  days  over 
the  savage  Apennines  to  Florence.' 

In  Basle,  meantime,  the  Nations  continued  their 
sessions,  utterly  despising  the  idle  menaces  of 
the  Pope,  and  the  now  concurrent  anathemas 
of  the  Grccka  The  Cardinal  Louis  Archbishop  of 
Arles,  a man  of  all-respected  piety  and  learning,  had 
taken  the  place  as  IVesident,  on  the  secession  of  Car- 
dinal Julian  Cffisarini.  But  not  only  Cmsarini,  the 
Cardinal  of  St.  Peter’s  and  many  others  had  fallen  oflT 
from  the  Council;  the  King  of  Arragon,  the  Duke 
of  Milan  menaced  away  their  Prelates.  None,  it  was 
said,  remained,  but  those  without  benefices,  or  those 
from  the  kingdoms  of  which  the  Sovereigns  cared 
nothing  for  these  religious  disputes.  Amadeus  of  Savoy 
compelled  his  Bishops  to  join  ’the  Council,  to  make  up 


* Syropulu*,  151.  p There  is  now  a noble  road  from 

® Koi  wdyrfs  f4fra$dUr<c6s  , Korll  to  Florence;  but  before  this  rood 

SfAoyuf  ^icrpaytoSovyrtf  Koi  was  made  it  must  have  been  a wild  anti 
iwofffid^pyot,  Hal  irph  ^pwoSt<rfihv , terrific  jounter,  especially  to  the  8eden> 
ratW-ffs  wdyra  8tra  A#yorr<r« — | tory  Greek  of  Coostantinople. 
Syroptilu-t,  p.  I8t.  ] 
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a sufficient  number  to  depose  the  Pope."  The  death 
of  the  Emperor  Sigismuud,  whose  presence  in  the 
Council  hud  no  doubt  raised  its  credit  in  the  ^ 
minrls  of  men,  was  a fatal  blow  to  the  cause  of 
Reformation.  His  son-in-law,  Albert,  was  chosen  at 
Frankfort  King  of  the  Romans ; but  Albert’s  disposition 
on  this  momentous  subject  was  undeclared ; his  power 
not  yet  confirmed.  The  German  Diet  now  ai  ►■nmk- 
took  a lofty  tone  of  neutrality ; they  would  aj..  1438. 
not  interfere  in  the  quarrel  (it  had  sunk  into  a quarrel) 
between  the  Pope  and  the  Council.  In  vain  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Palermo,  in  the  name  of  the  Council,  urged 
that  it  was  the  cause  of  ecclesiastical  freedom,  of  holy 
religion.  Even  the  great  German  Prelates  heard  in 
ajiathy.' 

Not  so  the  kingdom  of  France.  On  the  1st  of  May 
the  Gallican  Hierarchy,  at  the  summons  of  France, 
the  King,  assembled  in  a national  Synod  at  sucuun. 
Bourges.  The  Kings  and  the  clergy  of  Franco  had 
seldom  let  pass  an  opportunity  of  declaring  their  own 
distinctive  and  almost  exclnsive  independence  on  the 
Papal  power.  At  the  same  time  that  they  boasted 
their  titles,  as  inherited  from  Pepin  or  Charlemagne  as 
the  defenders,  protectors,  conservators  of  the  Holy  See, 
it  was  with  reservation  of  their  own  peculiar  rights. 
They  would  leave  the  rest  of  the  world  prostrate  at  the 
Pope’s  feet,  they  would  even  assist  the  Pope  in  com- 
pelling their  prostration ; in  France  alone  tliey  would 
set  limits  to,  and  exercise  control  over,  that  power. 

H Aeneas  Sylvius,  p.  76. 

' These  verses  are  of  the  time 

'*  Ut  pflroiim  magnl  co'pit  clerl 

LHcunt  Gemuni.  m»s  sine  parte  Kurnua. 

Hoc  ubt  non  rectum  itucil  docaerc  magUtri 
Suspendunt  animo<,  gattura  non  saplunt.** 
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Even  Bt  Louis,  the  author  of  the  first  Pragmatic  Sanc- 
tion, in  nil  other  respects  the  meekest  Catliolic  Christian 
was  still  King  of  France.  The  King,  or  rather  tlie 
King’s  advisers,  the  Legists  and  the  Counsellors  in 
the  Parliament,  saw  that  it  was  an  inestimable  oceiusion 
for  the  extension  or  confirmation  of  the  royal  prerogative 
The  clergy,  though  they  had  attended  in  no  great 
numbers,  were  still  in  general  adherents  of  the  Conned 
of  Paslo.  The  doctrines  of  Gerson  and  of  the  University 
s,„oa.t  of  Paris  were  their  guides.  At  the  great 
Synod  of  Bourges  the  King  proposed,  the 
clergy  eagerly  adopted  the  decrees  of  the  Council  ’ Yet 
though  they  fully  admitted  the  Assembly  of  Basle  to 
a legitimate  (Ecumenic  Council,  to  which  all 
Christians,  the  Pope  himself,  owed  submission,  they 
virtually  placed  them-selves  alxive  Pope  or  Council. 
They  did  not  submit  to  the  Council  as  Legislator  of 
Christendom  ; their  own  consent  and  re-enactment  was 
necessary  to  make  the  decree  of  Pope  or  Council  the 
law  of  the  realm  of  France.  The  new  Pragmatic  Sanc- 
tion, as  now  issued,  admitted  certain  of  the  decrees  in 
all  their  fulness,  from  the  first  word  to  the  last ; others 
they  totally  rejected,  some  they  modified,  or  partially 
received.  The  Synod  of  Bourges  assumed  to  be  a co- 
ordinate, or,  as  regarded  France,  a superior  Legislature. 
It  assert^  the  rights  of  national  churches  with  plenary 
authority,  a doctrine  fatal  to  the  universal  monarchy  of 
Home,  but  not  less  so  to  the  unity  of  the  Church,  as 
represented  by  the  Pope,  or  by  a General  Conned.  The 
Pragmatic  Sanction  encountered  no  opposition.  It 
enacted  these  provisions:  the  Pope  was  subject  to  a 
General  (Council,  and  such  General  CouncU  the  Pope 
was  bound  to  hold  every  ten  years.  The  Pofte  had  no 
power  to  nominate  to  the  great  ecclesiastical  benefices, 
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except  to  a few  specially  reserved ; the  right  of  election 
devolved  on  those  to  whom  it  belonged.  The  Court  of 
liome  had  no  right  to  the  collation  to  inferior  benefices ; 
expectatives  or  grants  of  benefices  not  vacant  were  abso- 
lutely abolished.  Appeals  of  all  kinds  to  Koine  were 
limited  to  very  grave  cases.  No  one  was  to  be  disturbed 
in  his  posses.sion  who  had  held  a benefice  for  three 
years.  It  restricted  the  number  of  Cardinals  to  twenty- 
four,  none  to  be  named  under  thirty  years  of  age. 
Annates  and  first-fruits  were  declared  simoniacal. 
Priests  who  retained  concubines  forfeited  their  emolu- 
ments for  three  months.  There  were  some  regulations 
for  the  performance  of  divine  service.  The  Mass  was 
to  be  chanted  in  an  audible  voice : no  layman  was  to 
sing  psalms  or  hymns  in  the  vulgar  tongue  in  churches. 
Spectacles  of  all  sorts,  plays,  mummerie.s,  masques, 
banquets  in  churches  were  prohibited.  The  avoiding 
all  commerce  with  the  excommunicated  was  limited  to 
cases  of  great  notoriety.  The  interdict  was  no  longer 
to  confoimd  in  one  sweeping  condemnation  the  innocent 
and  the  guilty.* 

Thas,  then,  while  Germany  receded  into  a kind  of 
haughty  indifference,  France,  as  far  as  France,  had 
done  the  work  of  the  Council.  The  Pragmatic  Sanction 
was  her  reform ; the  dissolution  of  the  Council  by  the 
Pope,  the  deposition  of  the  Pope  by  the  Coimcil,  she  did 
not  condescend  to  notice.  England,  now  on  the  verge 
of  her  great  civil  strife,  had  never  taken  much  part 
in  the  Council,  she  had  not  even  resented  her  non- 
admission as  a Nation.  Even  Spain  and  Milan  had 


* Concilium  Bitunceo^  apud  I^abbe.  Ordonnanccs  de  Franoot  ziii.  p.  267, 
291.  UEnfant,  Hist,  da  Concile  de  Bile.  Compare  Siotnoodi,  Uist.  des 
Fraoqus,  xii.  p.  327. 
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to  a certain  extent  withdrawn  their  sanction.  But 
still  the  Council  of  Ba-sle  maintained  its  lofty  tone ; 
it  must  have  had  deep  root  in  the  reverence  of  man- 
kind, or  it  must  have  fallen  away  in  silent,  certain 
dissolution. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


The  Council  of  Florence. 

Florence  received  tlie  strangers  from  the  East  with 
splendid  hospitality.  The  Emperor,  after  some  contest 
allowed  the  Church  on  this  occasion  her  coveted  preecv 
dence.*  The  Patriarch  arrived  first ; he  was  met  by 
two  Cardinals  and  many  Bishops.  But  at  Florence 
curiosity  was  not  highly  excited  by  the  arrival  of  an 
aged  Churchman : he  passed  on  almost  unregarded. 
Three  days  after  came  the  Emperor ; the  city  was  in  a 
tumult  of  eager  wonder ; the  roofs  were  crowded  with 
Bjxjctators;  trumpets  and  instruments  of  music  rang 
through  the  streets ; all  the  bells  pealed ; but  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  pomp  (so  relates  the  Ecclesiast,  not 
without  some  ill-suppressed  satisfaction)  was  marred  by 
deluges  of  rain.'’  The  gorgeous  canopy  held  over  the 
Emperor’s  head  was  drenched ; he  and  all  the  spectators 
were  glad  to  find  refuge  in  their  houses. 

The  Council  of  Florence  began  with  due  solemnity 
its  grave  theological  discussions,  on  the  event  of  which 
might  seem  to  depend  the  active  interference  of  the 
West  to  rescue  her  submissive  and  orthodox  brethren 


• Luonicus  ChalcondjiAs  descnbea  1 tttrrouj.  ThU  union  of  agriculture  with 
Horence  n«  the  greatest  and  richest  trade  is,  1 presume,  to  distinguish  them 
city  after  Venice.  ‘H  ^\Mptvrla  fitnn  the  Venetians.  He  enters  into 
vdAtr  ptrii  yt  the  constitution  of  Florence. 

r^y  Oi/^ytTwy  v6\iy,  4irl  4pwoplay  ^ Syropulus,  p.  213. 
apa  fra)  ytvpyovs  trafitxopiyri  rohs 

VIII.  2d 
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from  the  Mohammedan  yoke,  or  the  abandonment  of  j 

the  relxdlions  and  heretical  race  to  the  irresistible  Otto-  I 

man.  It  began  with  solemn  order  and  regularity.  The  ; 

champions  were  chosen  on  each  side ; on  the  Latin,  the  j 

most  distinguished  were  the  Cardinal  Julian  Cm-sarini, 
the  late  President  of  the  C-ouncil  of  Basle,  not  less  cmi-  ' 

nent  for  learning  than  for  [lolitical  wisdom  ; and  John,  | 

the  Provincial  General  of  the  Dominican  Order  in  Lorn-  | 

hardy,  esteometl  among  the  most  expert  dialecticians  of 
the  We.st.  On  the  side  of  the  Greeks  were  Isidore  | 

of  Russia,  the  courtly  Bessarion,  w’ho  might  seem  by  his  1 

temper  and  moderation  (though  not  unusual  accompani-  i 

ments  of  real  learning)  not  to  have  been  withont  some  j 

prophetic  foresight  of  the  Cardinalate  and  the  quiet  ease  | 

of  a Western  Bishopric ; and  JIark  of  Ephesus,  whose 
more  oljstinate  fidelity  aspired  to  be  the  Defender,  the  ; 

Saint,  the  MartjT  of  hia  own  unyielding  Church.  If  | 

legend  were  to  be  believed  (and  legend  is  still  alive,  in  [ 

the  full  light  of  history')  the  Greeks  were  indeed  incor-  . 

rigible.  Miracle  was  wasted  upon  them.  St.  Bernardino  I 

of  Sienna  is  said  to  have  displayed  the  first  recorded  ; 

instance  of  the  pft  of  tongues  since  the  Day  of  Pente-  j 

cost ; ho  disputed  fluently  in  Greek,  of  which  he  could  I 

not  before  speak  or  understand  one  word.'  j 

Already  at  Ferrara  the  four  great  questions  had  been  ' 

proposed  which  alone  were  of  vital  diSerence  to  the  I 

Greek  and  Latin  Churches.  I.  The  Procession  of  the  I 

Holy  Ghost,  whether  from  the  Father  alone,  or  likewise  I 

from  the  Son.  II.  The  use  of  leavened  or  unleavened 
bread  in  the  Eucharist.  III.  Purgatory.  IV.  The 
Supremacy  of  the  Pope.  At  Ferrara  the  more  modest 
discussion  had  chiefly  confined  itself  to  the  less  momeu-  I 


* Itajnaldud  sub  anno. 
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lous  questions,  tliose  on  wliich  the  passions  were  less 
roused,  and  wliich  adinittwi  more  calm  and  amicable 
inquiry,  especially  that  of  Purgatory.  At  Florence  they 
plunged  at  once  into  the  great  absorbing  difficulty,  the 
procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  This,  though  not  aliso- 
lutely  avoided  at  Ferrara,  had  been  debated  only,  tus  it 
were,  in  its  first  approaches.  Yet,  even  on  this  point, ** 
where  the  object  with  the  Latins,  and  >vith  the  more 
enlightened  and  best  courtici-s  of  the  Greck.s,  was  union 
not  separation,  agreement  not  stubborn  antagonism,  it 
began  slowly  to  dawn  upon  their  minds  that  the  op- 
pugnancy  was  in  terms  rather  than  in  doctrine ; the 
discrepancy,  as  it  was  calmly  examined,  seemed  to 
vanish  of  itself.  The  article,  however,  involved  two 
questions,  one  of  the  profoundest  theology,  the  other  of 
canonical  law.  I.  Wliich  was  the  orthodox  doctrine, 
the  Procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit  from  the  Father  alone, 
or  from  the  Father  and  the  Son  ? U.  Even  if  the  latter 
doctrine  were  sound,  by  what  right  had  the  Latin  Church 
of  her  sole  authority,  in  defiance  of  the  anathema  of  one 
or  more  of  the  four  great  (Ecumenic  (Councils,  presumed 
to  add  the  words  “and  the  Son  ” to  the  creed  of  Nicaca? 
W'^hich  of  these  questions  should  take  precedence  was 
debated  with  obstinacy,  not  without  acrimony.  The 
more  rigid  Greeks  would  stand  upon  the  plain  fact, 
which  could  hardly  be  gainsaid,  the  unauthorised  intru- 
sion of  the  clause  into  the  Creed.  To  the  Latins,  the 
Procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  Father  alone 
(the  Greek  doctrine)  was  an  impious  disparagement  of 


'*  The  Giwks  wt-rc  manifestly  bo-  the  I.^tin  Fatbent;  eouW  not  dUtin- 
wildered  by  the  scholastio  mode  of  p«iish  the  genuine  from  spuriotw  cita- 
argunwnt,  the  endless  logical  forrou-  tions;  or  even  undesstaud  their  liin- 
lariesoftheIjitina(>Syropnlua,p<unm).  ‘ guage. — Syropulus,  p.  218. 

They  were  utterly  unacquainted  with  ' 
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fh<>  <y^U  mii]  fJfj^lhead  of  the  Son ; to  the 

Gr«;k4  the  Pr^;c-ft-ion  of  the  Holy  Gb<>?t  from  the  Son 
al-vi,  was  the  intr'^xlii'tion  of  two  [irincipl»?s — it  ascribed 
tlie  inooinmutiifahle  [>aternityof  tiie  Father  to  the  Se>n.* 

It  wa^  fli^'^overed  at  h-ngth  that  neither  did  the  Latins 
intend  Ut  'leny  the  Father  to  be  the  primary  and  sole 
fountain  of  Gvlhea/l,  nor  the  Greeks  ab.e.lutely  the 
Pr'j'ie-ssion  of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  Son.  They  all 
a^vjnifrsf.-ed  in  the  form  “of  the  Father  through  the 
Sfjii yet  on  the  different  sense  of  the  two  Greek  pre- 
|KS<itioms,  “from  and  through,”  Mark  of  Ephesus  and 
the  rigid  Greeks  fought  with  a stubborn  pertinacity  as  if 
their  own  salvation  and  the  SMilvation  of  mankind  were  i 

on  the  issue.'  Hut  the  real  difficulty  was  the  addition 
to  the  Creed.  As  a problem  of  high  sj>eculative  theo-  | 
lr,gy,  the  article  might  be  couched  in  broa<l  and  am-  I 

biguoiis  terms,  and  allowed  to  sink  into  reverential 
silence.  The  otlier  inevitable  (question  forced  itself  | 

iifwn  the  mind,  the  {lopular  mind  as  well  as  that  of  the  ! 

clergy,  almost  in  evciy  service.  Whenever  the  Nicene 
Crcfsl  was  read  or  chanted,  the  omission  of  the  words  [ 

would  strike  the  Latins  with  a yainful  and  humiliating  '■ 

void  ; it  was  an  ailinission  of  their  presumption  in  en-  I 

larging  the  established  Creed — the  abasing  confession  , 

that  the  Western  Church,  the  Homan  Church,  had  , 

transcended  its  jwwers.  To  the  Greek  the  unasual 
words  jarrtd  with  equal  dissonance  on  the  ear ; the 
compulsory  r<!pctition  was  a mark  of  galling  subjection, 
of  the  cowardly  abandonment  of  the  rightful  indepen- 
dence of  his  Church,  as  well  as  of  truth  and  orthodoxy. 

• Th»  toioDktii  Sio  ipxdi,  t,i  ^ xp*i^ 

yoimi  is'*'  “t  AaTomi  plaf  ipx'l"  , ToS  iitaXtiiptiy  rpore^iirnr.— Ducat, 

Kul  alrlay  ital  yrrrhy  »ol  c.  ini. 

nirtpa  ToC  »!oD*cil  toD  nytipMTOt,  I ' Syropulm,  p.  2S7. 
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On  this  point  the  Latins  suffere<l  the  iiuniiliation  of 
having  produced  a copy  of  tlie  Acts  of  tlie  Second 
Council  of  Nicaea,  which  included  the  contested  words. 
It  was  a forgery  so  flagrant  that  they  were  obliged  to 
submit  to  its  rejection  without  protest.*  The  Greeks 
drew  the  natural  conclusion  that  they  would  not  scruple 
to  corrupt  their  own  documents.**  The  Latins  were 
more  fortunate  or  more  skilful  in  some  citations  from 
S.  Basil  and  other  writers  of  authority.  Their  authen- 
ticity could  not  bo  disproved  without  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  other  copies  from  Constantinople.  Through- 
out, the  dispute  rested  on  the  Greek  Fathers ; the 
Greeks  somewhat  contemptuously  avowed  their  igno- 
rance of  the  Latin  saints. 

The  Latins  had  the  strength  of  strenuous  union,  the 
Greeks  were  weakened  by  discord.  Already  at  Ferrara 
the  more  rigid  Greeks  had  seen  the  accomplished 
Bcssarion  of  Nicma  desert  the  faithful  Mark  of  Ephesus. 
On  the  question  of  Purgatory  they  had  differed  more 
widely  than  the  conflicting  Churches.  Their  quarrel 
now  degenerated  into  coarse  and  personal  altercation. 
“ Why  do  I dispute  any  longer”  (Bessarion  so  far  forgot 
himself)  “with  a man  possessed  by  an  evil  spirit?”* 
Mark,  in  return,  denounced  Bessarion  as  a bastard  and 
an  apostate. 

The  Pope  and  the  Emj>eror  **  were  resolutely  deter- 
mined upon  the  union.  Every  art.  all  influence  and 

» The  interpni.ition  was  trace«i  up  to 
the  time  of  Chmlematrnp,  no  higher. 

^ iXtyofUV  yikp  Kal  roirrtf^  &s 
fJSTj  ainovs  itc  top* 

TOP,  iri  4yoBtv0T}<ray  prjrhTSty 

dvTiKwv  a'yfwr.— Syrop.  p.  171. 

* SjTOpulus,  p.  257. 

^ The  Emperor  burst  out  into  a 


furious  invective  against  the  Bishop  of 
Heraclrti,  who  had  presume*!  to  refute 
the  Imperial  w ^’.-ments : ovro>  Kai  yvy 
iyeu<rxvf^&y  Ac^fir  firrcp  trol  ovk 
6t6ri  vrdpxfis  iStumjs  dv- 
Bpvwos^  feed  diraI8<vTos  koI  Bdyauffos 
Kal  224. 
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authority,  were  put  forth  to  compel  the  more  rL-fractory 
to  oliedience.  If  the  Canlinalate  was  not  yet  bestowed 
or  promisid  to  the  more  obsi-quious  Prelates,  llessarion 
of  Nicaa  and  Isidore  of  Russia,  the  appointments  and 
allowances  to  the  more  pliant  were  furnished  with 
punctuality  and  profusion,  those  to  the  contumacious 
parsimoniously  if  at  all.  The  arrears  of  the  disfavoured 
apiin  extended  to  many  monlh.s ; they  were  again 
tlireatened  with  stanation.  Christopher,  the  Pope’s 
former  Legate  at  Constantinople,  proposed  altogether  to 
withdraw  the  allowance  from  Mark  of  Ephesus,  the 
Judas  who  ate  the  Pope’s  bread  and  conspired  against 
hiin.™  Rumours  were  spread  that  Mark  was  mad.  It 
was  skilfully  suggested,  it  was  plain  to  the  simplest 
understanding,  that  the  liberties  of  the  Greeks,  perhaps 
their  lives,  in  a foreign  land,  were  not  their  own  ; their 
return  depended  on  the  mercy  or  the  generosity  of  their 
antagonists.  They  might  bo  kept  an  indefinite  time, 
prisoners,  despised,  starving  prisoners.  Their  own  poor 
nsources  had  long  been  utterly  exhausted;  the  Em- 
peror, even  the  Patriarch,  could  make  or  enforce  no 
terms  for  refractory  subjects,  who  defied  alike  tempoml 
and  sjiiritual  authority. 

The  Greeks  met  again  and  again  in  tlieir  private 
synod.  The  debates  were  long,  obstinate, 
furious;  the  holy  councillors  were  almost 
committed  in  personal  violence ; the  Emperor  mingled 
in  the  fray,  overawing  some  to  adulatory  concessions, 
but  not  all."  'flic  question  of  the  Procession  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  was  proposed  for  their  accordance  in  the 
mUdest  and  most  disguised  form  ; that  of  the  addition 

,,  , oM  1 on  Mark  of  Kpbwus  i icol  u6vov  ovk 

“ Th«  bishops  of  Milyl**!!®  and  1 o8oi^<n  »cal  W"*' 3ta<nrapd{ai 

fell  t'-oth  »n>l  wil ' airr!)».-l>.  236. 
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to  the  Creed  altogether  eluded.  There  were  twenty 
who  declared  themselves  in  favour  of  the 
union,  twelve  not  content.  But  in  subsequent 
meetings  (every  kind  of  influence  was  used,  menaces, 
promises  were  lavished  to  obtain  suflrages)  the  majority 
was  gradually  swelled  by  the  admission  of  certain 
“ Grammarians  ” to  vote ; the  minority  dwindled  away 
by  the  secession  of  some  Bishops  through  fear  or  favour, 
the  disfranchisement  of  three  of  the  cross-bearers  and 
some  obstinate  monks,  as  not  in  holy  orders.  The 
Emperor  determined  that  suffrages  bek)nged  only  to 
Bishops  and  Arcliimandrites.®  At  length  Mark  of 
Ephesus  stood  alone,  or  with  one  partisan,  Sophronius 
of  Anchialus  ; even  Sophronius  seems  to  have  dropped 
away ; but  in  vain  the  Patriarch  wasted  all  his  eloquence 
on  the  adamantine  Ephesian. 

Yet  the  Emperor  would  not  surrender  the  liberties  of 
his  Church  without  distinct  stipulations  as  to  the  reward 
of  his  compliance.’’  His  sole  motive  for  submission  had 
been  the  security  of  his  empire,  of  Constantinople  now 
almost  his  whole  empire.'*  A treaty,  negotiated  by 
Isidore  of  llussia,  was  duly  ratified  and  signed 
with  these  articles.  I.  The  Pope  bound  himself 
to  supply  ample  means,  ships  and  provisions,  for  the 
return  of  the  Emperor  and  the  Greeks.  IL  The  Pope 
would  furnish  every  year  two  galleys  and  three  hundred 
men-at-arms  for  the  defence  of  Constantinople.  III.  The 
ships  which  conveyed  the  pilgrims  to  the  Holy  Land 
were  to  touch  at  Constantinpple.  IV.  In  the  Emperor’s 
need  the  Pope  should  furnish  twenty  galleys  for  six 


• 'Hyovfifyoi.  j ably  throughout  hU  muster’s  ftp«ech.— 

P Gibbon  has  noted  with  his  usual  Sympulus,  26t>. 

Nircasm  the  protest  of  the  Kmpcror'B  ^ Syropulus,  261. 
dog,  who  howled  fiercely  and  lament- 
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niontbs  or  ten  for  a year.  V.  If  the  Emperor  should 
reqtiir®  land  forces,  the  Pope  would  use  all  Iub  authority 
with  the  Princes  of  the  West  to  supply  them. 

The  temporal  treaty  was  signed.  With  weary  haste 
they  proceeded  to  perfect,  to  ratify,  and  to  publish  the 
spiritual  treaty,  which  pretended  to  unite  the  East  and 
West  in  holy  communion.  The  Patriarch,  who  had  long 
Ix-en  suffering  from  age  and  sickness,  just  lived  to  see 
and  to  sign  this  first  article  of  his  great  work.  Ho  died 
suddenly,  almost  in  the  act  of  urging  his 
jane»-  followers  to  submission.  He  had  already  sent 
off  some  of  his  effects  to  Venice,  and  hoped  to  return 
(ha[)pily  he  did  not  return)  to  Constantinople.  His 
obsequies  were  celebrated  with  great  j>omp ; and  in  the 
Baptistery  of  Florence  the  stranger  wonders  to  find  the 
tomb  of  a Patriarch  of  Constantinople. 

The  strife  seemed  to  be  worn  out  with  this  more 
momentous  question.  The  discomfited  and  discordant 
Greeks  had  no  longer  courage  or  will  to  contest  further.'" 
The  three  other  points  had  already  been  partially 
dismissed  ; even  that  perilous  one,  the  supremacy  of  the 
Pope,  was  passed,  reserving  only  in  vague  and  doubtful 
terms  the  rights  of  the  Eastern  Patriarchate.  Death 
had  silenced  the  remonstrant  voice  of  the  Patriarch. 
The  final  edict  was  drawn  by  common  consent.  One 
only  difficulty  remained  which  threatened  seriously  to 
disturb  the  peace.  In  whofto  names,  on  whose  authority, 
should  it  address  the  world,  as  a law  of  Christendom, 
that  of  the  Emperor  the  heir  of  Justim'an,  or  the  Pope 


There  is  a remarkable  passage,  in 
Boswtion  of  Nicipa  took  the  op- 
^>^»mity,  to  the  pcrjilexity  and  as- 
of  the  (Ireek*.  of  aMerliiig 
absfdutfl  unity  with  the  Utins  a> 


to  the  >ole  power  of  the  hieraichy  to 
consecrate  the  Eucharist  and  to  ordain 
the  clergy. — Syropulus,  p.  295  ; but 
cnm|>ni^  p-  278. 
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I lie  successor  of  St.  Peter?  Tlie  Emperor  yielded  to  a 
compromise,  wliicb  seemed  to  maintain  Ids  dignity.  It 
spoke  in  the  name  of  the  Pope  Eugenius  IV.  with  the 
consent  of  his  dear  son  John  Pulmologus,  Emperor  of 
the  Komans,  and  the  representatives  of  his  venerable 
brethren  the  Patriarchs.  Earth  and  heaven  were  sum- 
moned to  rejoice  that  the  wall  had  fallen  which  had 
diinded  the  Churches  of  the  East  and  West.  The 
Greeks  and  Latins  are  now  one  people.  I.  The  Holy 
Ghost  proceeds  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  but  as 
from  one  principle,  by  one  operation.  The  words 
“ from  the  Son  ” have  been  lawfully  and  with  good 
reason  inserted  in  the  Creed.  II.  In  the  use  of  leavened 
or  unleavened  bread,  each  Church  might  maintain  its 
usage.  III.  The  souls  of  those  who  die  in  less  than 
mortal  sin  are  purified  in  purgatory,  by  what  fire  was 
not  determined,  but  their  sufferings  may  be  shortened 
or  alleviated  by  the  prayers  and  alms  of  the  faithful. 
IV.  The  Roman  Pontiff,  as  successor  of  St.  Peter,  has  a 
primacy  and  government  over  the  whole  Catholic 
Church,  but  according  to  the  Canons  of  the  Church." 
The  rights  and  privileges  of  the  other  four  great 
Patriarchs,  Constantinople,  Alexandria,  Antioch,  Jeru- 
salem, are  inviolate  and  inviolable. 

The  Acts  of  the  Council  of  Florence  boast  the  signa- 
tures, on  the  part  of  the  Latins,  of  the  Pope,  eight 
Cardinals,  two  Latin  Patriarchs,  of  Jerusalem  and  Grade, 
two  Bishops,  Ambassadors  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
eight  Archbishops,  forty-seven  Bishops,  four  Heads  of 
Orders,  forty-one  Abbots,  and  the  Archdeacon  of  Troyes. 
Among  the  Greeks  were  the  Emperor,  the  Vicars  of 

■ About  this  there  was  a dispute,  ou  which  the  Kmpeior  threatened  to 
break  off  the  treaty.  The  Pope  piojtoscd  **  according  to  Srripture  and  the 
writings  of  the  Saints.'* — P.  282. 
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tho  Patriarchs  of  Alexandria,  Antioch,  Jerusalem, 
uiuctcen  Archbishops  and  Bishops  by  themselves  or  by 
their  proctors,  the  great  Dignitaries  of  the  Church  of 
Constantinople,  tho  Head  of  the  Imperial  Jlonastery, 
niul  four  Abbots.  Of  these  some  were  com{)elled  to  set 
their  hands,  the  Ecelesiast  fairly  owns,  speaking  no 
doubt  of  himself  among  others,  from  fear.  Such  were 
the  representatives  of  the  Christian  world.  The  Desfmt 
Demetrius  still  sternly  refused  ; he  was  to  reap  his 
reward  in  popularity,  hereafter  to  be  dangerous  to  his 
brother’s  throne.  He  retired  to  Venice  in  sullen 
dignity. 

The  Act  was  published  with  imposing  solemnity  in 
the  Cathedral  of  Florence.  Nothing  was  wanting  to 
the  splendour  of  the  ceremony,  to  the  glory  of  tho  Pope. 
After  Te  Deum  chanted  in  Greek,  Mass  celebrated  in 
Latin,  the  Creed  was  read  with  the  “ Filioque.”  Syro- 
pnlus  would  persuade  himself  and  the  world  that  tlie 
Greeks  did  not  rightly  catch  the  indistinct  and  inhar- 
monious sounds.  Then  the  Cardinal  Julian  Caesarini 
ascended  the  pulpit  and  read  tho  Edict  in  Latin,  the 
Cardinal  Bessanon  in  Greek.  They  descended  and 
embmeed,  as  symbolising  the  indissoluble  unity  of  the 
Church.  Tho  Edict  (it  was  unusual)  ended  with  no 
anathema.  Bessarion  and  Isidore,  with  tho  zeal  of 
renegades,  had  urged  the  condemnation  of  their  con- 
tumacious bretlmen : they  were  wisely  overruled.  Even 
Mark  of  Ephesus,  whom  the  Pope  would  have  visited 
for  his  stubljom  pride  (the  brave  old  man  adliered  to  his 
convictions  in  the  face  of  the  Pope  and  his  Cardinals), 
was  protected  by  the  Emperor.  The  service  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Florence  was  in  the  Latin  form,  the  Pope 
was  on  his  throne,  with  his  Cardinals,  in  all  his  supe- 
riority. Greek  vanity  had  expected  to  impress  the 
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Latins  by  the  more  solemn  majesty  of  their  rites.* ** 

They  proposed  the  next  day  a high  Greek  function, 
with  the  Pojie  present.  The  Pope  coldly  answered,  that  | 
liefore  they  could  be  permitted  in  public,  the  rites  must 
1)6  rehearsed  in  private,  in  order  that  it  might  be  seen  j 
whether  there  was  anything  presumptuously  discordant 
with  the  Koman  usage.  The  Greeks  declined  this  : 

humiliating  mode  of  correcting  the  errors  and  inuova-  | 

tions  of  the  Homan  ritual.”  j 

Five  copies  of  these  Acta  were  made,  and  duly 
signed,  that  authentic  proof  of  this  union  might  never 
be  wanting  to  perpetuate  its  memory  to  the  latest 
time. 

Thus  closed  the  first,  the  great,  iSession  of  the  Council 
of  Florence.  The  Emperor  with  the  Greek  Clergy 
returned  to  Venice,  and,  after  a long  and  fatiguing 
navigation,  to  Constantinople  ” there  to  be  received,  not 
as  the  Saviour  of  the  empire  from  the  swonl  of  the 
Turks,  not  as  the  wise  and  pious  reconciler  of  religious 
dissension  and  the  peacemaker  of  the  Church,  but  os  a 
traitor  to  his  own  imperial  dignity,  as  a renegade,  and  j 

an  apostate.  Already  in  Venice  signs  of  rebellion  had  ^ 

appeared.  The  I3isbo{)  of  Heraclea  and  the  Ecclesiast,  j 

comjielled  to  officiate  in  Ht.  Mark’s,  revenged  themselves  j 

by  chanting  the  Creed  without  the  obnoxious  interpola-  ! 

tion,  and  by  refusing  to  pray  for  the  Pope.’'  During  j 

the  voyage  the  Etnjieror  encountered  bitter  complaints  | 

from  the  Greeks  of  the  tyranny  and  exultation  of  the  | 

* The  only  unperiority  which  the  * iBappov/itv  BiopBwtrtu  ( 

Latinit  seemM  obliged  to  own,  wa*  the  iroXA^t  tr^dX/iura  Aanvtiv. — j 

^leodour  of  the  Givek  drcasos  of  silk.  Syropulus,  {>.  299.  | 

**  A la  m.'Uiiera  degli  abiti  Grcci,  [vLTeva  * He  embarked  Oct,  19;  arrived  in 
assai  piu  grave,  e piti  degna  che  quella  Om»tantioople  Kcb.  1. 
tie*  Prelati  Latini." — Vef^pnsiano,  Vit.  ^ Syropulus,  p.  315. 

Eugen.  IV’'.  Mumtori,  xxr.  p.  201. 
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Ijatin  ('lcTf!y.  In  Cfjn-4antinople  it  was  eagerlv  inquired 
wli»:tb<;r  tb"V  liarl  rf-tumfd  victorious.  They  confessed 
with  hiimhlc  and  hitter  self-reproar  h that  they  had  sold 
the  faith;  that  they  hiid  yielded  in  base  fear  to  the 
f’raiiks.'  Had  they  be<-n  scf^urged,  imprisoned,  pmt  to 
the  torture?  they  could  not  plead  this  excuse.  It  was 
0|s  nly  said  that,  Judas-like,  they  had  received  monev 
aiid  Wild  the  I/<jnl.  The  Archbishop  of  Heraclea  de- 
clared that  he  had  l>ecn  compelled  to  the  base  ap>ostasv 
hikI  conf<--ss*d  his  bitter  remorse  of  conscience ; he  had 
rather  his  ripiht  arm  had  been  cut  off  than  that  he  had  j 

suWrilxd  the  union.  At  once  the  ilonks  and  the  1 

women  broke  out  into  unrestrained  fanaticism  against 
the  impious  AzymibiS,  who  had  treated  the  difference  of 
Iwivcnisl  or  unleavened  bread  as  trivial  and  insignificant.  • 

The  oW-quious  bishop  of  Cyzicum,  promoted  to  the  i 

Patriarchate,  could  not  command  the  attendance  of  his 
own  digniUiries  without  the  mandate,  without  threat.s  of 
severe  punishment  from  the  Emperor.*  He  stood  even  | 

then,  in  tin;  midst  of  his  sullen  retinue,  in  Santa  Sojdiia,  ' 

with  hardly  a single  worshipper.*’  The  churches  where  j 

the  clergy  officiated  who  had  favoured  the  union,  not  I 

merely  in  the  metropolis  but  in  the  villages  around, 
were  deserted  by  their  flocks.'  The  Despot  Demetriu-s 
raisfsl  the  standard  of  Greek  orthodoxy  in  direct  re- 
Ullion  against  his  brother.  Ilis  partisans  excited  the 
pcsjple  everywhere,  if  to  less  violent,  to  as  stubborn 
reljellion.  Bold  had  lieen  the  Priest  who  hiwl  dared  to 
interpolate  the  Creed  with  the  hated  clause.  Even  in 
Hussia,  the  Cardinal  Isidore  (the  wiser  Bessarion  re- 

■ Duou,  c.  I ‘^ffoXo^^traf  ku}  rep  ‘"’arpuip^^ 

• Sjrropulus.  iKariytffas. — V.  337. 

^ He  dtmiiDded  the  reaaon  of  this  « Phrania.  p.  194.  LftoakusChal- 
froin  some  of  his  rvfractory  flock.  Biot)  j condylas.  Ducas,  c.  xxxi. 
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turned  to  peace  and  honour  in  the  Wf-st)  was  met  with 
the  same  contemptuous,  inflexible  resistance. 

A few  short  years  had  entirely  obliterated  all  signs  of 
the  union  in  the  East,  excepting  the  more  embittered 
feeling  of  estrangement  and  hatred  which  rankled  in  the 
very  depths  of  their  hearts  towards  the  Latin  Church  ; 
and  these  feeh’ngs  were  only  quenched  in  their  blood. 
For,  as  they  thus  indignantly  repudiated  all  connexion 
with  Home,  all  subjection  to  Latin  Christianity,  the  Pope 
and  the  Wnees  of  Western  Christendom  thought  no  more 
of  their  treaty  of  succour  and  support  against  the  Turks. 

Only  fifteen  years  after  the  return  of  the  Emperor 
John  Falajologus  to  the  East,  Constantinople  was  a 
Sfohammedan  city.  S.  Sophia,  whicli  disdained  to  be 
polluted  by  the  “Filioque”  in  the  Creed,  resounded, 
nnrebuked,  with  the  Imaum’s  chant,  “ There  is  but  one 
(J(k1,  and  Mohammed  is  his  Prophet.” 

The  sole  lasting  consequence  of  the  Council  of 
Florence,  even  in  the  West,  was  the  fame  acquired  by 
Pope  Eugenius,  which  he  wanted  neither  the  art  nor  the 
industn'  to  propagate  in  the  most  magnificent  terra.s. 
He,  of  all  the  successors  of  St.  Peter,  had  beheld  the 
liyzantine  Emperor  at  his  feet,  had  condescended  to 
dictate  terms  of  union  to  the  Greeks,  who  had  acknow- 
ledged the  superior  orthodoxy,  the  primacy  of  Rome. 
The  splendid  illusion  was  kept  up  by  the  appearance  of 
ecclesia.stical  ambassadors — how  commissioned,  invested 
with  what  authority,  none  knew,  none  now  know — from 
the  more  remote  and  barbarous  churches  of  the  East, 
from  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  Christian  world.  The 
Iberians,  Annenians,  the  5Iaronites  and  Jacobites  o. 
Syria,  the  Chaldean  Nestorians,  the  Ethiopian.s,  suc- 
cessively rendered  the  homage  of  their  allegiance  to  the 
one  Supreme  Head  of  Christendom. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Oit.tintiation  of  Council  of  Basle.  Pope 

The  ConnHl  of  HumIc,  fruHtrated  in  ita  en  I ^ 

Wioure  the  advsntufrf;  to  of  the  treatv 

Eastern  Emperor,  lo.jked  on  tlie  negotiations 'at"]-' 
and  Florence;  with  contemptuous  disrc-,rard 
tility  might  seem  embittered  by  the  success  oft] 
in  securing  the  recognition  of  the  Emperor 
Greek  Clergy.  It  was  sf)me  months  b<-fore  the  t 

when  Eugenius  triumphantly  announced  his  nn' 

the  Byzantine  Church,  that  the  Council  determin 
prrtceed  to  the  deposition  of  the  Pope.  They 
]>eforc  long  advance  to  the  more  fatal  and  irrevw^l’i 
step — the  ele-rdion  of  his  successor.  '* 

The  Council  might  seem,  in  its  unshaken  self-conf 
dcnce,  to  despise  the  decline  in  its  own  impx.rtanc 
from  the  secession  of  so  many  of  its  more  distingnislm^’ 
members,  still  more  from  the  ineGtable  consequences 
of  having  raised  vast  expechitions  which  it  seemed 
utterly  unable  to  fulfil.  It  affected  an  equable  superi- 
ority to  the  defection  of  the  great  temiwral  powers,  the 
hauglity  neutrality  of  Germany,  and  the  rival  syn^  o. 
France  at  Bourges.  Even  the  lesser  temporal  princes* 
who  hud  hitherto  supjwrted  the  Council,  the  Spanish 
Kings,  the  Duke  of  Milan,  seemed  to  shrink  from  the 
extreme  and  irrciwalable  act— the  deposition  of  the  Pope. 
TluiV  began  to  urge  more  tardy,  if  not  more  temi>erate 
counsels.  The  delxktes  in  the  Council  became  stormy 
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and  tumultuous ; tho  few  great  prelates  encountered  in 
bitter  altercation.  The  Ai'chbisliop  of  Palenno,  the  re- 
presentative of  the  King  of  Arragon,  urged  delay ; he 
was  supported  by  the  Archbishop  of  Milan,  and  by 
others  of  rank  and  name.  He  endeavoured  to  counter- 
act the  growing  democratic  tendencies  of  the  Council, 
by  asserting  tho  sole  and  e.\clusive  right  of  the  HLsliops 
to  suffrage.  This  preliminary  debate  was  long  and  ob- 
stinate.* At  its  close,  after  tho  speech  of  the  Cardinal 
of  Arles,  a violent  collision  took  place.  The  old  ^Vrch- 
bishop  of  Aquileia  arose,  and  rashly  said,  “ You  do  not 
know  us  Germans ; if  you  go  on  thus,  you  will  hardly 
come  off  without  broken  heads.”  The  Archbishop  of 
Palermo,  Louis  the  Papal  Prothonotary,  and  others,  rose, 
and,  with  one  voice,  exclaimed  that  tho  liberty  of  the 
Council  was  threatened.  He  called  on  the  Count  of 
Thierstein,  the  Emperor’s  representative,  who  still  had 
his  seat  in  the  Council,  for  his  protection.  The  Count 
solemnly  declared  that  the  peace  should  bo  maintained. 
He  was  supported  by  the  magistrates  and  citizens  of 
Basle,  who  were  proud  that  their  town  was  the  seat  of  the 
Council,  and  declared  that  it  should  not  bo  disturbed. 
Still,  as  the  President  went  on  to  read  the  decree,  he 
was  interrupted  by  shouts  and  unseemly  noises.  “ A 
miracle !”  exclaimed  the  Archbishop  of  Lyons ; “ the 
dumb  speak,  Bishops  who  never  uttered  a word  before 
are  now  become  loquacious.”  Tho  Cardinal  Archbishop 


• the  whole  ia  Sylriui.  j 

CoiDment.  lib.  i,  Ojtem,  p.  2.3.  The  ^ 
speech  of  the  CAnlina)  of  Arles  iv  of 
many  folio  He  ratitlj  said 

that  the  Archbishop  of  Milan,  though  ' 
a prelate  of  the  greatest  weight  and  \ 
dignity,  was  no  great  orator.  **  As  | 
good  an  orator  m you  a president,**! 


burst  in  the  indignant  l4)nibard.  The 
Cardinal  of  Arles  bore  the  interruption 
with  patience,  and  went  calmly  on 
( p.  26).  He  soothed  the  Bishnjw  with 
great  skill,  who  weie  jealous  of  the 
sutTmgeft  of  the  inferior  clergy.  He 
compaied  the  Council  to  the  Spaiians 
at  TheiinopyhT. 
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of  Arles,  the  President,  stwjd  quite  alone  of  his  Order, 
almost  alone  among  the  Prelat<>s  of  the  highest  rank,  in 
his  inflexible  fidelity  to  the  Couneil.  His  dignity,  his 
unalterable  temper,  his  promptitude  and  eloquence, 
which  excit»«l  the  most  unbnunded  admiration,  his  con- 
summate ability,  by  which,  though  a Frenchman,  he 
outmano'uvred  the  subtle  Italians,  still  maintained  his 
sway.  His  chief  supporters,  though  of  inferior  rank, 
were  men  of  fame  for  learning.  He  always  happily 
chose  his  time : on  the  second  meeting,  he  carried  his 
is)int  against  the  Archbishop  of  Palermo  and  all  the 
Spanish  and  Jlilanese  I’relates,  who  withdrew  angry  but 
baflBe<l.  “ Twice,”  said  the  Archbishop  in  Italian,  mean- 
ing, twice  wo  have  been  beaten,  or  twice  overreached. 

As  the  session  drew  on  which  was  to  determine  the 
question  of  deposition,  the  Bishops — some  from  timidity, 
some  from  dislike  of  the  proceeding — shrunk  away.  Of 
the  Spanish  Prelates  there  was  not  one;  from  Italy  one 
Bishop  and  one  Abbot ; of  mitred  Prelates  from  the 
other  two  kingdoms  (England  took  no  part  in  the 
Council)  only  twenty ; their  place  was  filled  by  clergy 
inf(!rior  in  rank,  but,  accordiug  to  ^-Enea-s  Sylvius,  much 
8Uj)erior  in  learning.  The  Cardinal  of  Arles  was  embar- 
rassed, but  not  disheartened,  by  this  defection.  The 
reliques  of  many  famous  Saints  were  collected,  borne  by 
the  Priests  of  his  party  through  the  city,  and  actually 
introduced  into  the  hall  of  council  in  the  place  of  the 

M»y  i«.  absent  Bishops.*’  At  the  solemn  appeal  to  the 

A.D.  1139.  in  bliss,  a trans|H)rt  of  profound  devotion 

seized  the  assembly ; they  all  burst  into  tears.  The 
Baron,  Conrad  of  Winsperg,  the  Imjierial  Commissioner, 

^ **  PIunmAsque  sanctorum  n>liquuw  totft  urbe  perqiiiri  juisit,  ac  per 
dotiim  ronnu.s  in  scssionc  portatis  abtientium  Episcoporum  locum  tenere/' 
.if-'nrA'  Sylv'ms,  lib,  il.  p.  43, 
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wept  tlie  loudest,  and  declared  that  he  derived  ineffable 
consolation  in  the  execution  of  his  arduous  duty.  Though 
so  few  Bishops  were  there,  never  were  the  seats  so  full. 
Proctors  of  Bishops,  Archdeacons,  Provosts,  I’riors,  Pre.s- 
byters,  sat  to  the  number  of  four  hundred  or  more.  Nor 
did  the  Council  ever  proceed  with  such  calm  and  dig- 
nified decency.  There  was  no  word  of  strife  or  alterca- 
tion, only  mutual  exhortation  to  defend  the  freedom  of 
the  Church.' 

The  edict  passed  almast  by  acclamation.  This  act  for 
the  deposition  of  Eugenius  condemned  the  Pope,  who 
was  now  boasting  the  success  of  his  inappreciable  labours 
for  the  union  of  the  whole  Church,  us  a notorious  dis- 
turber of  the  peace  and  unity  of  the  Church,  as  guilty 
of  simony  and  perjury,  as  an  incorrigible  sc-hismatic,  an 
obstinate  heretic,  a dilapidator  of  the  rights  and  pos- 
sessions of  the  Church.'*  All  Christians  were  absolved 
from  their  oaths  and  obligations  of  fealty,  and  warned 
that  they  must  neither  render  obedience  nor  counsel 
nor  receive  favour  from  the  deprived  (iabriel  Condol- 
mieri.  All  his  acts,  censures,  inhibitions,  constitutions, 
were  declared  void  and  of  none  effect.  The  decree  of 
course  abrogated  all  the  boasted  acts  of  the  Council 
of  Florence.  To  the  astonishment  of  the  Council  itself, 
the  ambassadors  of  the  Emperor  and  of  the  King  of 
France,  the  Bishop  of  Lubeck  and  the  Archbishop 
of  Tours,  made  almost  an  apology  for  their  absence  in 
their  master’s  name,  approved  the  act  of  the  Council 


* **Qao8  inter  nallum  unquam  pro- 
hrum,  nulla  rixn,  nulla  unquam  con- 
teutio  fuit:  aed  niter  alterum  in  pro- 
fesisione  fidei  hortnbatur,  unnniroi>qtie 
omnium  conaensas  nd  defendeadam 
Ec<  videhntur.  * — Ibid, 

voi„  vin. 


^ The  decree  ia  dated  May  26.“- 
I^abbe.  According  to  the  Continuator 
of  Fleury  (see  Patrici.  Act.  Coocil. 
Basil.),  June  25;  the  very  day  oo 
which  was  announced  the  union  of  tht 
Greek  and  I/ath>  rhurchea. 
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and  declared  Pope  Eugenius  IV.  an  enemy  to  the 
truth.* 

It  was  thought  but  decent  to  interpose  some  delay 
between  the  act  for  the  deposition  of  Eugenius  and  the 
election  of  his  successor.  It  was  determined  to  wait  two 
months.  During  those  two  months  the  plague,  which 
had  raged  in  the  Pope’s  Council  at  Ferrara,  with  impar- 
tial severity  broke  out  at  Basle.  The  mortality,  not  in 
Basle  alone,  but  in  many  cities  of  Southern  Germany 
was  terrible.''  In  Basle  the  ordinary  cemeteries  were 
insufficient ; huge  pits  were  dug  to  heap  in  the  dead 
Many  of  the  Fathers  died,  protesting  in  their  death 
with  their  last  breath,  and  with  the  Holy  Eucharist  on 
their  lips,  their  fearles*-  adhesion  to  the  Council,  and 
praying  for  the  conversion  of  those  who  still  acknow- 
ledged Gabriel  for  the  Pope.'  The  aged  Patriarch  of 
Aquileia  rejoiced  that  he  should  bear  into  the  other 
world  the  tidings  of  the  deposition  of  Eugenius.  vEneas 
Sylvius  was  among  the  rare  examples  of  recovery  from 
the  fatal  malady.  But  the  Fathers  stood  nobly  to  their 
post ; they  would  not  risk  the  breaking  up  of  the  Coun- 
cil, even  by  the  temporary  abandonment  of  the  city. 
The  Cardinal  of  Arles  set  the  example ; his  secretary, 
his  chamberlain,  died  in  his  house.  The  pressing 
entreaties,  prayers,  remonstrances  of  his  friends,  who 
urged  that  on  his  safety  depended  the  whole  influence 
of  the  Council,  were  rejected  with  tranquil  determina- 
tion. The  malediction  fulminated  against  the  Council 
by  Eugenius  at  Florence  disturbed  not  their  equanimity. 
Even  at  tliis  hour  they  quailed  not  They  were  d^ 


• Seaion  XX.MV.  apud  Labbe,  »ub  I of  the  Kiag  of  Amigon  in  Swiuerlanti  • 
ann.  1439.  liinhop  of  Evreui  in  Straaburg;  a 

' The  Bishop  of  Lubwk  died  bo- ' great  Ablx>t  in  Spires, 
tween  Bulla  ami  Vienna  ; tlie  almoner  • £neas  Sylvias,  lib.  it.  p.  47, 
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scribed  as  a horde  of  robbers ; “ at  Basle  all  the  devils 
in  the  world  had  assembled  to  consummate  the  work  of 
iniquity,  and  to  set  up  the  abomination  of  desolation 
in  the  Church  of  God.”  All  Cardinals,  Prelates,  were 
excommunicated,  deposed,  menaced  with  the  fate  of 
Korab,  Dathan,  and  Abiram.  All  their  decrees  were 
annulled,  the  brand  of  heresy  affixed  on  all  their  pro- 
ceedings. Against  this  furious  invective  the  Fathers  at 
Basle  published  an  apology,  not  without  moderation. 

The  plague  hud  mitigated  its  ravages ; the  two  months 
had  fully  expired ; the  tkmncil  proceeded  to  the  election 
of  a new  Pope.  The  Cardinal  of  Arles  was  alone 
entitled  by  his  rank  to  be  an  Elector ; in  his  name  tliere 
was  unanimous  assent.  It  was  proposed  that  three  per- 
sons should  nominate  thirty-two,  who  with  the  Cardinal 
should  form  the  Electoral  College.  The  triumvirate 
were  men  whose  humble  rank  is  the  best  testimony  to 
their  high  estimation.  John,  called  the  Greek,  the 
Abbot  of  an  obscure  Cisterciau  convent  in  Scotland ; 
John  of  Segovia,  Archdeacon  of  Villa  Viciosa,  Thomas 
de  Corcelles,  Canon  of  Amiens.  Lest  the  most  im- 
portant Nation,  the  Germans,  should  take  offence  at 
their  exclusion,  they  were  empowered  to  choose  a 
fourth  : they  named  Christian,  Provost  of  St.  Peter’s  of 
Brun  in  the  diocese  of  Olmutz,  a German  by  birth. 

These  theological  triumvirs  with  their  colleague  named 
twelve  Bishops,  seven  Abbots,  five  distinguished  divines, 
nine  Doctors  of  Canon  or  Civil  Law.''  They  w'ere  im- 


^ The  numbers  in  Sylrius 

«re  perplexing.  The  twelve  Bifihop«, 
including  the  Cardinal,  were  to  repre- 
sent Uie  twelve  Apostles.  But  he 
names  many  more.  The  account  in 
the  Acta  of  Patiicius  varies  in  many 


but  not  very  important  particulars. 
Acconling  to  V'oigt,  seven  Savoyard, 
two  S]Minish,  one  French,  the  BUhop  of 
Basle  with  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of 
Arlea. — i.  172, 
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partially  chosen  from  all  the  four  Nations,  Germany, 
France,  Spain,  Italy.  England  alone,  unrepresented  i'n 
the  Council,  wa.s  of  course  unrepre.sented  in  the  Conclave. 

The  Conclave  wa.s  conducted  with  the  utmost  regu- 
^ _ larity  and  a studiou.s  imitation  of  the  forma 
CW.J*.  otiserved  by  the  College  of  Cardinals.  The 
election,  after  not  many  days,  wa,s  without  serious  strife  ; 

it  struck  Christendom  with  a.stouishment  Tt 

3*tll  T»  1 t • 

Oct.  n».  was  not  a rrelate  whose  vigour  and  character 
might  guarantee  and  conduct  the  reformation  in  the 
Church,  on  the  expectation  of  which  rested  all  the  con- 
fidence of  the  world  in  the  Council  of  Basle;  not  a 
theologian  of  consummate  learning,  not  a monk  of  rigid 
au.Hten"ty,  it  wa.s  not  even  a Churchman  of  tried  and 
. ominanding  abilities.  It  was  a temixiral  sovereign, 
who,  weary  of  his  crown,  had  laid  it  down,  but  was  not 
unwilling  plunge  again  into  the  more  onerous  business 
of  a Pope : who  had  retired  not  into  the  desert,  but  to  a 
kind  of  villa-convent  on  the  beautiful  shores  of  the  Lake 
of  Geneva,  and  whose  life  at  best  decent  and  calmly 
devout,  if  not  ea.sy  and  luxurious,  had  none  of  the  im- 
posing rigour  of  the  old  founders  of  monastic  orders. 
Amadeus  of  Savoy  was  summoned  from  bis  retreat  at 
Thonon  to  ascend  the  Papal  throne.' 


1 Sylriun  (but  we  begin 

to  hear  .«neM  more  mi.tru.t) 

attribute,  the  elevation  of  Amadeu.  to 
a deep-lahi  plot.  " Araadw.  qn.  «• 
futurum  Pn|>an>  'P- 

“SopientiA  prinditu.  dicebotur  qui 
annU  jam  oc/o  tl  ampUw,  aimulatara 
teligionem  ae.  epiwel,  ut  pap, turn  con- 
Mqui  pomet.”  He  mnbe.  Amadeus  too 
far.,ighle,l.  iEneas  awigns  a curious 
speech  10  t.’aidinal  CaMinni.  “ 1 was 


afraid  that  thpy  would  have  chosen  a 
poor  and  a good  nun ; then  ibeie  had 
been  indt^l  danger.  It  is  tliat  which 
stim  the  hearts  of  men  and  removea 
mountains.  This  man  hopes  to  accu* 

mulate  the  wealth  of  Pope  Martin,** - 

Martin's  wealth  had  passed  into  a pro> 
verb,—“  not  to  spend  his  owti  moner,** 
Tlte  election*  Nor.  5 ; confirmed,  Nor. 
17. 
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Objections  were  raised  that  Amadeus  of  Savoy  was 
I not  in  holy  orders;  that  he  had  been  married  and  had 
cliildren.  These  difficulties  were  overrule«l,  and  yielded 
easily  to  the  magniticent  eulogies  passed  on  the  piety, 

I charity,  holiness  of  the  hermit  of  Kipaille.  Some  of  the 
secret  motives  for  this  singular  choice  arc  clear  enough. 
The  Pope  of  Basle  must  be  a Poj)e,  at  least  for  a time, 
j without  Paj>al  revenues.  Italy,  all  the  patrimony  of 
St.  Peter  which  acknowledged  the  Pope,  was  in  the 
1 possession  of  Eugenias,  and  showed  no  inclination  to 
I revolt  to  the  Council.  If  any  of  the  Transalpine  sove- 
reigns would  recognise  the  Antipope,  none  was  likely  to 
engage  in  a cnisjide  to  place  him  on  the  throne  in  the 
Vatican.  The  only  means  of  supporting  his  dignity 
would  be  the  taxation  of  the  Clergy,  which  his  poor 
partisans  could  ill  bear ; the  more  wealthy  and  powerful 
I would  either  refuse,  or  resent  and  pass  over  to  the  oppo- 

I site  camp.  Amadeus,  at  first  at  least,  might  maintain 

i his  own  court,  if  not  in  splendour,  in  decency.  This, 

j however,  was  a vain  ho[)e.  The  first  act  of  the  Coimcil 

after  the  election  was  the  imposition  of  a tax  of  a fifth 
penny  on  all  ecclesiastics,  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
state  of  the  new  Pope.  Perhaps  the  unjx)pularity  of 
this  measure  was  alleviated  by  the  impossibility  of  levy- 
ing it.  It  was  an  idle  display  of  unprofitable  generosity. 
If  Christendom  had  been  burthcucd  with  the  main- 
tenance of  two  Popes  it  would  have  wakened  uj)  from 
its  indifference,  coalesced  in  favour  of  one,  or  discarded 
both. 

A deputation  of  the  most  distinguished  Churchmen 
in  Basle,  the  Cardinal  of  Arles  at  their  head  (he  was 
attended  by  the  Count  of  Thierstein,  the  Imperial  Com- 
missioner), proceeded  to  the  royal  hermitage,  there  to 

announce  to  Amadeus  his  elevation  to  the  Papal  See. 
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u-ssumed,  if  he  did  not  feel,  great  reluctance. 
IC  hi«  retirement  amd  seclusion  had  not  been  mere 
.-ariness  of  worldly  affairs,  and  if  he  was  not  by  this 
time  as  weary  of  his  seclusion  as  he  had  been  of  the 
( rid,  w hen  Amadeu-s  looked  down  on  the  shadow  of  his 
"(caceful  retreat,  reflected  in  the  blue  and  unbroken 
waters  of  the  lake  below,  he  might  have  serious  mis- 
vings  'B  assuming  the  busy,  invidious,  and,  at  least  of 
1^,1  {Kjrilous  function  of  an  Antipope.^  He  had  to 
'.In'ngo  interminable  religious  war,  with  the 

^ d'loiiiWration,  though  without  power,  of  the  spiritual 
'^'irairs  of  half  Christendom,  the  implacable  hatred  of  the 
“,hf.r  half.  Some  difficulties  were  raised,  but  not  those 
'■’f  ^ deep  or  earnest  mind.  He  demurred  about  the 
f rm  of  the  oath,  the  cliange  of  the  name,  the  loss  of  his 
1*'.  iiit’s  beard.  He  yielded  the  two  first  points,  took 
j and  the  name  of  Felix  V. the  last  only  on 

fi  ding  out  himself,  when  he  appeared  as  Pope  in  the 
"'!•  hbouring  town  of  Thonon,  the  unseemliness  of  a 
thi'^'hearded  Pope  among  a retinue  of  shaven  eccle- 

'*'*^hough  enthroned  in  the  Church  of  St  Maurice,  some 
months  elapsed  before  his  triumphant  progress 
junew.'o"-  Switzerland  to  his  coronation  at  Basle. 

He  bad  created  five  Cardinals,  who  assisted  the  Cardinal 
of  Arles  in  the  imposing  ceremony  first  of  his  consecra- 
tion as  Bishop,  afterwards  his  coronation  as  Pope ; his 
two  sons,  the  Duke  of  Savoy  and  the  Count  of  Geneva, 
an  unusual  sight  at  a Papal  inauguration,  stood  by  his 
side.  Fifty  thousand  spectators  beheld  the  stately  cere- 


k It  was  hi#  avarice  which  cauMd  | 
the  tielay,  Rays  the  unfriendly  .<Encas. 
Yet  it  was  natural  in  him  to  say, 
**  You  have  passed  a decree  suppreMing 


Annates;  how  b the  Pojie  to  be  main* 
tainod  ? Am  1 to  expend  luy  patri- 
mony, and  so  disinherit  my  sons  ? — 
Fen,  p.  78.  ■ Acw-pts,  liea.  17. 
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mony : the  tiara  which  he  wore  was  of  surpassing  cost 
and  splendour,  said  to  be  wortli  30,000  gold  crowns.” 

So  then  for  the  last  time  t.'hristendom  beheld  the 
strife  of  Pope  and  Antipope,  each  on  their  respective 
thrones,  hurling  spiritual  thunders  against  each  other. 
The  indignation  of  Eugenius  knew  no  bounds.  His 
denunciations  contained  all  and  more  than  all  the  male- 
dictions which  were  laid  up  in  the  Papal  armoury  against 
usurping  rivals.  The  Fathers  of  Basle  repelled  them, 
if  with  less  virulent,  with  not  less  provoking  contempt 
• But  Christendom  heard  these  arguments  and  recrimi- 
nations with  mortifying  indifference.  That  which  some 
centuries  ago  would  have  arrayed  kingdom  against  king- 
dom, and  divided  each  kingdom  within  itself,  the  sove- 
reigns against  the  hierarchy,  or  the  hierarchy  in  civil 
feud,  now  hardly  awoke  curiosity.  No  omen  so  sure  of 
the  decline  of  the  sacerdotal  power ; never  again  had  it 
vital  energy  enough  for  a schism. 

The  Transalpine  kingdoms  indeed  took  different  parts 
but  with  such  languid  and  inactive  zeal,  that  as  to  the 
smaller  states  it  is  difficult  without  close  investigation  to 
detect  their  bias.  France  had  already  in  her  synod  at 
Bourges  declared  in  favour  of  the  Council,  but  expressed 
cold  aud  discouraging  doubts  as  to  its  powers  of  deposing 
Pope  Eugenius  and  electing  another  Pontiff.  The  King 
spoke  of  Felix  V.  as  of  Monsieur  de  Savoye,  suggested 
the  summoning  another  Council  in  some  city  of  France, 
but  took  no  measure  to  enforce  his  suggestion.  England 
was  occupied,  as  indeed  was  France,  with  its  own  in- 
ternal contests.  The  King  of  Arragon  alone  took  an 
active  part,  but  on  both  sides,  and  for  his  own  ends. 
The  kingdom  of  Naples  was  his  sole  object ; he  would 


* JilDeas  Sylvius,  Hikt.  Comil.  Basil.  U ii. 
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wrp«t  that  realm  from  the  feehle  pretensions  of  Rene  of 
Anjou-  At  first  the  devo1«l  ally  of  Felix,  he  would 
transjwrt  the  Autipope  to  the  shor«?s  of  Naples,  haring 
siiMued  the  kingdom  to  himself  under  Uie  Papal  investi- 
ture, march  to  Rome  with  his  triumphant  forces,  and 
plwe  the  Antipope  in  the  chair  of  St.  Peter.  Amadeus 
wi.s<-ly  shmnk  from  this  desj)erate  enterprise.  The  King 
of  Arragon,  in  a year  or  two,  had  changed  his  game. 
The  Po[X!  Engenius  scruple<l  not,  at  the  hazard  of 
estranging  France,  to  abandon  the  helpless  Angevine. 
Alfon.so  of  Arragon  Isjcame  convinced  of  the  rightful 
title  of  Engenius  to  the  Pontificate. 

Germany  maintained  the  most  cool  and  deliberate 
apathy.  -\t  three  successive  Diets  at  Mentz,”  at  Nurem- 
berg, at  Fninkfort,  appeared  the  envoys  of  Basle  and  of 
Rome,  of  Felix  and  of  Engenius,  men  of  the  most  con- 
summate eloquence.  At  .^lentz  John  Bishop  of  Segovia 
on  the  part  of  Basle,  Nicolas  of  Cu.sa  on  the  part  of 
Rome,  pleaded  the  cause  of  their  respective  masters : 
they  cited  authorities  which  of  old  would  have  com- 
manded awful  reverence,  precedents  which  would  have 
been  admitted  as  irrefragable,  but  were  now  heard 
with  languid  indifference.  At  Nuremberg  with 

Not.M,1440.  1 , 1 • . 

Aicolas  ot  t.nsa  stood  the  Archbishop  of 
Tarento  and  the  famous  Dominican  Torquemada,  on 
the  side  of  Basle  the  Patriarch  of  Aquileia. 

A D.  1441.  ....  * 

At  Mentz"*  again  Nicolas  de  Cusa  took  the 
lead  for  the  Pope,  the  Archbishop  of  Palermo  for  the 


* Mpnt2,  Feb.  1440.  At  Mentz 
the  Diet,  before  the  election  of  the 

Emperor  Freilerick  IH.,  ia  the  dis- 
dAinfiil  aH&ertioQ  of  their  neutrality, 
piiblt«herl  a declaration  in  whidi  they  ' 
•edulously  avoided  the  word  Pope.  I 
They  spoke  of  Ecclesia  Dei,  Eoclesta  ' 


Horn  ana,  Sedes  Apo^toUca,  as  the  **  rui 
facienda  est  adhseslo.** — Das,  Nicolan 
von  Co&a,  p.  223. 

^ Dax  has  given  Nicola-s  de  Cusa's 
speech  at  length.  His  speech  and  that 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Palermo  are  in 
Wurdtwein. 


I 


I 

I 

I 
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Council.  The  Diet  on  each  occasion  relajised  into  ita 
ostentatious  neutrality,  which  it  maintained  at  subse- 
quent meetings.'*  Even  the  aggressive  mea- 
sure ventured  at  length  by  Eug<*nius,  the 
degradation  of  the  Archbishops  of  Cologne  and  Treves, 
as  adherents  of  the  heretical  Council,  and  the  usurping 
{)S<>udo-jK)pe,  might  have  passed  away  as  an  ineffectual 
menace;  no  one  would  have  thought  of  dispossessing 
these  powerful  Prelates.  If  he  might  hope  to  rai.se  a 
strife  in  Germany  by  appointing  Pitdutes  of  noble  or 
rich  German  houses,  there  was  danger  lost  the  nation 
might  re.sent  this  interference  with  tlie  German  Elec- 
torate ; it  might  lead  to  the  renunciation  of  hLs  authority, 
lie  must  look  for  other  sui)port.  To  Cologne  he  named 
the  nephew,  to  Treves  the  natural  son,  of  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy. 

The  Schism  seemed  as  if  it  would  be  left  to  die  out  of 
itself,  or,  if  endowed  with  inextinguishable,  obstinate 
vitality,  be  kept  up  in  unregarded  insignificance.  Some 
of  the  Fathers  of  Basle  still  remained  in  the  city,  but 
had  ceased  their  sessions.'  The  Coumdl  of  Florence 
was  prorogued  to  Borne.  Eugenius  was  in  undisturbed 
posses-sion  of  Italy;  Felix  in  his  court  at  Lausanne,  or 
Geneva.  The  Pojies  might  still  hate,  they  could  not 
injure,  liardly  molest  each  other;  they  might  wage  a 
war  of  decrees,  but  no  more. 


^ The  speech  of  of  Cu!«|  celli,  Turin,  Ao<ta,  aud  another);  hia 

shows  the  course  of  argument  atjopted  j reluctance  to  assume  the  tiara  was 

to  annul  the  pretensions  and  blast  the  ' hypochtical  elTrontery;  even  his  for- 

chameter  of  Felix.  The  whole  is  re-  | mer  alxlication  of  his  thionc  a base 

presented  as  an  old  and  deep-laid  con-  simulation  of  humility.  The  proceed- 
spiracy  on  his  part.  The  Council,  the  ; ing^  of  these  Diets  may  be  read  at  some 
Cooclare  had  been  crowded  with  his  'length  in  Voigt,  Pius  II.  i.  pp.  157- 
ohs<*qujous  va.ssals  (the  four  Italian  166. 

Bishops  Were,  it  is  true,  those  of  Ver-  * Lastsesaaon.  The44th.  May, 1439. 
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One  man  alone  by  his  consummate  address  and  sub- 
tlety, by  his  indefatigable  but  undiscemed  influence, 
restored  the  Papacy  to  Italy,  never  but  for  one  short 
reign  (that  of  Adrian  VI.  of  Utrecht)  to  depart  from  it, 
himself  in  due  time  to  receive  the  reward  of  his  success 
in  nothing  less  than  the  Popedom.  Eugenius  and  his 
successor  I’ope  Nicolas  V.  enjoyed  the  fame  and  the 
immediate  advantage  of  the  discomfiture  of  the  Council 
of  Basle,  of  its  inglorious  dissolution.  But  the  real 
author  of  that  dissolution,  of  its  gradual  degradation 
in  the  estimation  of  Europe,  of  the  alienation  of  the 
Emperor  from  its  cause ; he  who  quietly  drove  Pope 
Felis  to  his  abdication,  and  even  added  firmness  and 
resolution  to  the  obstinate  and  violent  opposition  of 
Pope  Eugenius,  was  iEueas  Sylvius  Piccolomini. 
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.^neas  Sylvius  Picoolomini.  l)is.solution  of  Council  of  liasle. 

The  life  of  H^nea.s  Sylvius  is  tlie  history  of  the  dis.solution 
of  the  Council  of  Basle ; and  not  only  so,  but  as  an  auto- 
biography of  an  Italian,  a Churchman,  a Cardinal,  at 
length  a Pope,  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  Christian 
history  of  his  times — that  of  the  opinions,  manners, 
judgements,  feelings  of  mankind.  Contrast  it  vvith  the 
rise  of  high  ecclesiastics  in  former  times ! 

The  house  of  Piccolomini  had  been  among  the  noblest 
of  Sienna,  lords  of  fortresses  and  castles.  On  the  rise  of 
the  popular  government  in  that  city,  the  I’iccolominis 
sank  with  the  rest  of  the  nobles.  Yet  the  grandfather 
of  iEneas  possessed  an  ample  estate.  He  died  early, 
leaving  his  wife  pregnant.  The  estate  was  dissipated  by 
negligent  or  improvident  guardians ; the  father  of  .^neas 
married  a noble  virgin,  but  without  dowry,  except  the 
burthensome  one  — extraordinary  fertility.  She  fre- 
quently bore  twins,  and  in  the  end  had  twenty-two 
children.  Ten  only  grew  up,  and  Piccolomini  retired 
to  the  quiet  town  of  Corsignano,  to  bring  up  in  humble 
condition  his  large  family.  The  plague  swept  off  all 
but  iEneas  Sylvius  and  two  sisters. 

iEneas  Sylvius  was  bom  October  18,  1405.  His  third 
baptismal  name  was  Bartholomew,  that  of  the  Apostle 
of  India.  His  infancy  was  not  uneventful : at  three  years 
old  he  fell  from  a wall,  was  taken  up,  as  supposed,  with 
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a mortal  wound  in  his  head ; at  eight  wa.s  tossed  by  a 
bull.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two  he  left  his  father’s 
house,  heir  to  no  more  than  his  noble  name,  went  to 
Sienna,  was  maintained  by  hi.s  relations,  and  studied  law 
and  letters.  The  war  between  Florence  and  Sienna 
rlrovo  him  from  his  native  city  to  seek  his  fortunes. 
Dominico  Caj)ranica,  named  as  Cardinal  by  Pope 
Martin  V.,  rejected  by  Pojic  Eugenius,  esjKJUsed  the 
caiiH<!  of  the  Council  of  Basle.  He  engagetl  the  young 
Piecolomini  as  his  secretary.  After  a jsjrilous  voyage 
/Eneas  reached  Genoa,  travelled  to  51  ilan,  where  he  saw 
the  great  1 >uke  Pliilippo  JIaria,  and  passed  the  snowy 
St.  Golharfl  to  Basle.  C'apranica,  though  he  resumed 
his  Canlinalate  on  the  authority  of  the  Council,  was  too 
p<K>r  to  keep  a sf^cretary.  /Tineas  found  employment  in 
the  same  oflice,  first  with  Nicoflemo  Scaligero,  Bishop 
of  Freisingen,  son  of  the  Lord  of  Verona ; him  he  ac-  j 

eompanied  to  Frankfort : afterwards  with  Bartolomeo  I 

Vis<»onti,  Bishoji  of  Novara.  With  the  Bishop  of  Novara  1 
he  n-turned  to  Italy ; by  his  own  account,  through  his 
ebx|uence  be  obtained  the  Bectorship  of  the  University  ' 
of  Pavia  for  a Novarese  of  humble  birth,  against  a 
.5Iilanese  of  noble  family  and  powerful  connexions. 

With  the  Bishop  of  Novara  he  went  to  Florence,  to  the 
Cxjurt  of  PojM)  Eugi-nius  ; he  visited  the  famous  Piccinino, 
and  his  own  kindred  at  Sienna.  On  his  return  to  Flo- 
rence ho  found  his  master,  the  Bishop  of  Novara,  under 
a charge  of  capital  treason."  This  Bishop  and  his  secre- 
tary Pi<‘coloinini  found  refuge  under  the  protection  of 
the  Cardinal  of  Santa  Croce  (Albergata).  Tlie  Cardinal 


• Voigt,  I>oben  .'Knwx  Sylrio,  p.  80  of  Novara  was  not  treacherous  both  to 
(Berlin,  1856,t,  has  attempted  to  un>  the  Pope  and  to  the  Visconti,  in  wha*4> 
ravel  a deep  plot  against  Eugenius  IV.  ■ favour  he  was  reinstated. 

It  is  questionable  whether  the  Bishop  ] 
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was  sent  as  Legato  to  France,  to  reconcile  the  Kings  of 
Franee  and  England,  C'harle.s  VII.  and  Henry  VI.  In 
attendance  on  the  Cardinal  yEneas  passed  a third  time 
through  Jlilan,  cros-sed  the  St  Bernard,  and  descended 
on  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  At  Thonon  he  saw  Amadeus 
of  Savoy,  afterwards  the  Pope  Felix  V.  of  the  Council 
of  Basle,  in  liis  hermitage,  living,  as  he  .says,  a life  of 
pleasure  rather  than  of  penance.*’  They  proceeded  to 
Basle,  not  yet  at  open  war  with  Pope  Eugenius,  dropped 
down  the  Rhine  to  Cologne,  took  horse  to  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle,  Liege,  Louvain,  Douay,  Toumay,  to  Arras.  The 
Cardinal  of  Santa  Croce  began  his  diflicult  function  of 
mediating  between  the  French,  the  English,  and  the 
Burgundians. 

iEneas  was  despatched  on  a special  mission  to  Scot- 
land, to  restore  a certain  prelate  to  the  favour  of  the 
King.  He  went  to  Calais.  The  suspicious  English 
would  not  permit  him  to  proceed  or  to  go  back.  Fortu- 
nately the  Cardinal  of  Winchester  arrived  from  Arras, 
and  obtained  for  him  {icrmission  to  embark.  But  the 
English  IcKiked  with  jealousy  on  the  secretary  of  the  Car- 
dinal of  Santa  Croce,  whom  they  accused  of  conspiring 
to  alienate  Philip  of  Burgundy  from  their  cause.  He 
was  refused  letters  of  safe-conduct ; he  must  be  employed 
in  some  hostile  intrigue  with  the  Scots.  During  this 
delay  yEneas  visited  the  wonders  of  jwpulous  and  most 
wealthy  Loudon.  He  saw  the  noble  church  of  St.  Paul’s, 
the  sumptuous  tombs  of  the  kings  at  Westmin.ster,  the 
Thames,  with  the  rapid  ebb  and  flow  of  its  tide,  and 
the  bridge  like  a city."  But  of  all  things,  the  shrine  of 
St.  Thomas  at  Canterbury  most  excited  his  amazement. 


^ **  Mn^in  roluptuosaro  quam  ptruiteotialeni." 

* He  mw  also  a village,  where  men  were  said  to  be  bom  with  taiU. 
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covered  with  diamonds,  fine  double  pearls,®  and  car- 
buncles. No  one  offered  less  than  silver  at  this  shrine. 
He  crossed  to  Flanders,  went  to  Bniges,  took  ship  at 
Ecluse,  the  most  frequented  port  in  the  West,  was  blown 
towfirds  the  coast  of  Norway,  encountered  two  terrible 
storms,  one  of  fourteen  hours,  one  of  two  niglits  and  a 
The  sailor^  were  driven  so  far  north  that  they  did 
not  know  the  stars.  The  twelfth  day  a lucky  north  wind 
brought  them  to  Scotland.  In  a fit  of  devout  gratitude 
.(Eneas  walked  barefoot  ten  miles  to  Our  Lady  at  Whit- 
church, but  suffered  so  much  from  exhaustion  and 
numbed  feet  that  he  hardly  got  to  the  court.  He  was 
received  by  the  King  with  great  favour,  obtained  the 
object  of  his  mission,  his  expenses  were  paid,  and  he  was 
presented  with  fifty  nobles  and  two  horses  for  hLs  joiuney. 

The  Italian  describes  Scotland  as  a cold  country,  pro- 
ducing little  com,  almost  without  wood,  “'fliey  dig 
out  of  the  earth  a kind  of  sulphurous  stone,  which  they 
bum.”  Their  cities  have  no  walls,  their  houses  are  mostly 
built  without  mortar,  the  roofs  of  turf,  the  doors  of  the 
cottages  bulls’  hides.  The  common  people  are  poor  and 
rude,  with  plenty  of  flesh  and  fish  ; bread  is  a delicacy. 
The  men  are  small  and  bold  ; the  women  of  white  com- 
plexion, disposed  to  sexual  indulgence.”  They  had  only 
iroiwrted  wine.'  They  export  to  Flanders  ludes,  wool, 
salt-fish  and  pearls.*  The  Scots  were  delighted  by 
nothing  so  much  as  abuse  of  the  English.  Scotland  was 


d Unionibus. 


. A m!  In  hU  cup  an  imi«m  shall  b<*  throw  | 
than  that  which  four  nucccaalvo 


kings 

On  Dcnniark's 


throne  have  worn.” 

JJamlet,  v.  2. 


_s«  Nares'  Cilossarr. 

. .tneas  adds  that  kissing  women  in 
Scotland  meant  no  more  than  shaking 


hands  Id  Italy.  Like  Kra-stmu  later  in 
Kuglaud,  he  drew  Itilian  conclusiona 
from  Northern 

* Their  horses  were  small  hackneys^ 
mostly  geldings.  They  neither  cur- 
ried nor  combed  them.  They  had  no 
bridles  ! 

* Miugaritas. 


I 
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divided  into  two  parts : one  cultivated  (the  lowlands) ; 
one  forest  (the  highlands)  without  com-fields.  The 
forest  Scots  spoke  a different  language,  and  lived  on  the 
barks  of  trees.''  During  the  winter  solstice,  the  time 
when  iEneas  was  there,  the  days  were  only  four  hours 
long. 

.iilneas  had  suffered  enough  in  his  sea  voyages;  he 
determined  to  run  all  hazards,  and  find  his  way  through 
England.  He  was  fortunate  in  his  resolution : the  ship 
in  which  he  was  about  to  embark  foundered  at  the 
mouth  of  the  haven.  The  captain,  who  was  returning 
to  Flanders  to  be  married,  with  all  the  passengers  and 
crew,  were  drowned  in  sight  of  shore.  iEneas  set  off 
disguised  as  a merchant.  He  passed  the  Tweed  in  a 
boat,  entered  a large  town  about  sunset,  found  lodging 
in  a cottage  where  he  was  housed  and  supped  with  the 
parish  priest.  He  had  plenty  of  broth,  geese  and  fowls  ; 
neither  wine  nor  bread.  All  the  women  of  the  town 
crowded  to  see  him,  as  to  see  a negro  or  an  Indian  in 
Italy.  They  asked  who  ho  was,  whether  he  was  a Chris- 
tian. .^neas  had  been  warned  of  the  scanty  fare  which 
he  would  find  on  his  journey,  and  had  provided  himself 
in  a certain  monastery  (there  no  doubt  alone  such 
luxuries  could  be  found)  with  some  loaves  of  bread  and 
a measure  of  red  wine.  This  heightened  the  wonder  of 
the  barbarians,  who  had  never  seen  wine  nor  white 
bread.  Some  women  with  child  began  to  handle  the 
bread  and  smell  the  wine.  iEneas  was  too  courteous 
not  to  gratify  their  longings,  and  gave  them  the  whole. 
The  supper  la.sted  till  the  second  hour  of  the  night,  when 
the  priest,  his  host,  and  his  children,  and  all  the  men, 

^ He  MVS  nlso  that  there  were  no  woods  in  J^cotland.  Rooks  {comicet) 
were  newlr  introduced,  and  theiefore  the  treea  whereon  tbej  built  belonged 
to  the  King’s  Exchequer  ! 
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took  leave  of  ./Eneas,  and  said  that  they  must  retire  to 
a certain  tower  a long  way  off  for  fear  of  the  Scots,  who, 
on  the  ebb  of  the  tide,  were  wont  to  cniss  over  and 
plunder.  No  entreaties  could  induce  them  to  take 
./Eneas  with  them,  nor  any  of  their  women,  though  many 
of  them  were  young  girls  and  handsome  matrons.  The 
enemy  would  do  them  no  harm  : the  borderers’  notions  of 
harm  were  somewhat  peculiar.'  The  Italian  remained 
with  his  two  servants,  a single  guide,  and  a hundred 
women,  who  sat  round  the  fire  all  night  spinning 
hemp  and  talking  with  his  interpreter.  After  great 
part  of  the  night  was  passed,  there  was  a violent  bark- 
ing of  dogs  and  cackling  of  geese.  The  women  ran 
away,  the  guide  with  them,  and  there  was  as  great  con- 
fusion as  if  the  enemy  were  there.  ^Eneas  thought  it 
most  prudent  to  stay  in  his  chamber  (it  was  a stable), 
lest,  being  quite  ignorant  of  the  ways,  he  might  run  into 
the  arms  of  the  mosstroopers.  Presently  the  women 
and  the  guide  returned  : it  was  a false  alarm. 

./Eneas  set  out  the  next  morning.  When  he  arrived 
at  Newcastle  (said  to  be  a work  of  the  Cajsars)  he  seemed 
to  have  returned  to  the  habitable  world,  so  rugged,  wild 
and  bleak,  was  the  whole  Border.  At  J >urham  he  visited 
the  tomb  of  the  venerable  Bede.  At  York,  a large  and 
poj)ulous  city,  there  was  a church  famous  throughout 
the  world  for  its  size  and  architecture,  with  a most 
sjdendid  shrine,  and  with  glass  walls  (the  rich  and  large 
windows)  between  very  slender  clustered  pillars.  (Had 
./Eneas  seen  none  of  the  Gorman  or  Flemish  Gothic  cathe- 


' **  Qui  fttupnim  inter  mala  non  I owe  f>erlta{>s  au  apolo^  for  inserting 
ducunt.”  It  mu.st  be  remembejed  this  scene,  so  iri'esistibljr  characteristic,  j 

that  ;KneAk  picked  up  all  he  learnetl  if  not  quite  in  iU  place.  Walter  Scott,  ■ 

through  lui  iuterpreter,  proliably  a man  if  I remember,  had  seen  it  in  h»  imil* 
who  knew  a few  woids  of  b.'td  I^tin.  { ti&rious  reading. 
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drale?)  On  his  way  southward  ho  fell  in  with  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  realm,  returning  to  his  court  in  London. 
The  judge  began  to  talk  of  the  business  in  Arras,  and,  not 
suspecting  who  ifCneas  was,  to  abuse  the  Cardinal  of 
Santa  Croce  as  a wolf  in  sheep’s  clothing.  In  the  com- 
pany of  the  judge,  who,  had  he  known  who  he  was, 
would  have  committed  him  to  prison,  he  arrived  safe  in 
Ixindon.  There  ho  found  a royal  proclamation  that  no 
foreigner  should  leave  the  realm  without  a passport, 
which  he  cared  not  to  ask  for.  He  got  away  by  bribing 
the  oflScers ; a matter  of  course,  as  such  personages  never 
refuse  hard  money.  He  crossed  from  Dover  to  Calais, 
thence  to  Basle  and  to  Milan.  Finding  that  the  Car- 
dinal of  Santa  Croce  had  been  sent  back  from  Florence, 
and  had  passed  by  the  Valley  of  the  Adige,  and  over  the 
Arlberg  to  Basle,  he  returned  over  the  Alps  by  Brig, 
and  joined  his  master  at  Basle. 

.^neas  was  an  Italian  in  his  passions,  and  certainly 
under  no  austere,  monkish  self-control.  His  morals 
were  those  of  his  age  and  country.  His  letters  are  full 
of  amatory  matters,  in  the  earlier  of  which,  as  he  by  no 
means  counsels  his  friends  to  severe  restraint,  he  does 
not  profess  to  set  them  an  example.  Licentiousness 
seems  to  be  a thing  of  course.  He  was  not  yet  in  holy 
orders : to  do  him  justice,  as  yet  he  shrank  from  that 
decided  step,  lest  it  should  involve  him  in  some  diffi- 
culties.'' His  confessions  are  plain  enough ; he  makes 
no  boast  of  constancy.™  But  the  most  unblushing  avowal 
of  his  loose  notions  appears  in  a letter  to  his  own  father, 
whom  he  requests  to  take  charge  of  a natural  son.  The 


^ **  Cari  ne  me  itacer  ordo  involve- 
ret.’* — Kpi«t.  I. 

• “ Ego  plurei  vidi  amavique  femi- 
nas,  quarum  eiiode  potitiUt  magnum 

voIa.  vin. 


todiutn  suacepi.” — Eput..xlri.  Com- 
pare the  coarse  pleasantry,  Epist.  Ixii. 
He  was  averse  to  German  women  ; he 
could  not  speak  German. 
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mother  of  his  son  was  an  Englishwoman  whom  he  met 
at  Strasburg,  of  no  great  beauty,  but  who  spoke  Italian 
with  great  ease  and  sweetness.  “ It  was  the  beauty  of 
her  eloquence  by  which  Cleopatra  enthralled  not  Mark 
Antony  only,  but  Julius  Ca;sar.”  He  anticipates  his 
father’s  objection  to  the  sinfulness  of  liis  conduct,  in 
being  a ]>arcnt  without  being  a husband.  lie  had  done 
only  what  every  one  else  did.  God  hud  made  him  prone 
to  desire ; he  did  not  pretend  to  be  holier  than  David, 
or  wiser  than  Solomon.  He  borrows  the  language  of 
Terence — “ Shall  I,  weak  man  that  I am,  not  do  that 
which  so  many  great  men  have  done  ? " But  his  ex- 
amples are  not  the  gods  of  the  heathen  lover  in  the 
comedy,  but  Moses,  Aristotle,  and  some  good  Christians." 
Let  us  hastily  despatch  this,  if  not  the  least  curious,  not 
the  most  edifying  passage  in  the  life  of  the  future  Pope. 
Lati'r  in  life  he  was  seized  with  a paroxysm  of  virtue,  and 
wrote  some  letters  on  such  subjects  in  a more  grave 
and  ecclesiastical  tone.  In  an  epistle  written  at  the 
approach  of  Lent,  he, urges  his  friend  to  flee  all  woman- 
kind, as  a fatal  pestilenca  When  you  look  on  a woman 
you  look  on  the  devU.  He  had  himself  erred  often, 
too  often ; and  ho  acknowledges  that  he  had  become 
more  correct,  not  from  severe  virtue,  but  from  the 
advance,  it  must  have  been,  of  premature  age.  Ho  con- 
soled himself,  however,  for  one  vice  which  ho  could 
not  indulge,  by  another.  The  votary  of  Venus  (liis  own 
words)  had  become  the  votary  of  Bacchus.  To  his  new 


" “ Mocumqne  quis  reprehendit,  in- 1 tion,  or  at  least  the  admiwioQ  of  this 
quam,  im  ego  hurauncio  faciam.  quod  | letter  into  a collection  published  aAer 
maximi  Tirt  non  sunt  aspc)*nati.  In- ! the  Popedom  of  vf^neas,  is  singular 
terdnm  Mojsen,  intenium  ArUtotelem,  I enough.  But  eren  this  latter  is  modestj 
nonnunquAin  Christianoe  in  excinplum  I compared  to  Epist.  xxiii. 
sumebam.'*— Epist.  xv.  The  publica- 1 
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god  he  will  be  faithful  to  death,  ./^neas  must  then  have 
been  between  thirt)’-five  and  forty  years  old.® 

He  was  forty  when  he  wrote  his  celebrated  Itomance, 
‘ Euryalus  and  Lucretia,’  a romance  with  neither  incident 
nor  invention ; ® in  its  moral  tone  and  in  the  warmth  of 
its  descriptions,  as  in  its  prolixity,  a novel  of  Boccaccio, 
but  without  his  inimitable  grace ; yet  .dSneas  no  doubt 
thought  that  he  infinitely  surpassed  Boccaccio’s  vul- 
gar Italian  by  his  refined  and  classical  l>atinity.  In 
the  penitential  Letter  on  this  subject,  in  later  life  (after 
he  was  Pope !)  the  lingering  vanity  of  the  author  still 
struggles  with  his  sense  of  decency.'* 

So,  then,  the  Siennese  adventurer  had  visited  almost 
every  realm  of  Northern  Europe,  France,  Germany, 
Flanders,  Scotland,  England ; he  is  in  the  confidence 
of  Cardinals,  he  is  in  correspondence  with  many  of  the 
most  learned  and  influential  men  in  Christendom. 

No  sooner  was  .^neas  fixed  at  Basle,  than  his  singular 
aptitude  for  business,  no  doubt  his  fluent  and  perspicuous 
Latin,  his  flexibility  of  opinion,  his  rapidly  growing 
knowledge  of  mankind,  his  determination  to  push  his 
fortunes,  his  fidelity  to  the  master  in  whose  service 


® “Tnm  quoque  et  illud  reriim  est 
lftnguesc«r«  vires  mcAs,  canis  aspersus 
sum,  aridi  nervi  aunt,  ossa  cariosa, 
mgis  corpus  aratum  est.  Nec  ulliego 
fsminx  possum  esse  voIaptati»  nec 
Totuptatem  tnihi  a(f«rre  foemina  potest. 
Bacclio  magis  quam  Wneri  parebo: 
vioum  mo  olit,  me  juv.*it,  me  oblectat, 
me  beat:  hie  liquor  8ua>is  mihi  erit 
tuque  ad  mortem.  Namqueut  fateor» 
mogis  me  Venus  fugitat,  quam 
illam  hoiTeo.**  The  letter  (Kpist. 
xdi.)  U written  to  Jolin  Freund,  Pro- 
tboDotarj  of  Col<^e,  not  long  after 


the  diet  of  Nuremberg,  A.D.  1442. 

F The  disgraceful  history  is  probably 
a true  one. 

^ Epist.  ceexv.  There  were  two 
things  in  the  book,  a too  lascivious 
love  stoiy  and  an  edifying  moral. 
Unhappily  many  readers  dwelt  on  the 
Hrst ; hardly  any,  alas  ! attended  to 
the  latter.  lU  impravaturo  est 
atque  obfuscatum  infelix  mortalium 
genu.s.*'  lie  add.s,  **  Nec  privatum 
horoinem  pluris  facite  quam  Ponti- 
hcem ; ^Eueam  rejicite,  Pium  sus- 
j cipite.” 
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he  happened  to  be,  opened  the  way  to  advancement ; 
oflSces,  honours,  rewards  crowded  upon  him.  He  was 
secretary,''  first  reporter  of  the  proceedings,  then  held 
the  office  as  writer  of  the  epistles  of  the  Council.'  He 
was  among  the  twelve  Presidents  chosen  by  the  Council. 
The  oflSce  of  these  duodecimvirs  was  to  prepare  all  busi- 
ness for  the  deliberation  of  the  Council ; nothing  could 
be  brought  forward  without  their  previous  sanction,  nor 
any  one  admitted  to  the  Council  till  they  had  examined 
and  approved  his  title.  He  often  presided  over  his  de- 
partment, whieh  was  that  of  faith.  The  leaden  seal  of 
the  Council  was  often  in  his  custody.  During  his  career 
he  was  ambassador  from  the  Council  three  times  to 
Strasburg,  twice  to  Constance,  twice  to  Frankfort,  once 
to  Trent,  later  to  the  Emperor  Albert,  and  to  persuade 
Frefierick  III.  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  Council. 

His  eloquence  made  him  a power.  His  first  appear- 
ance with  a voice  in  the  Council  seems  to  have  been  in 
the  memorable  debate  on  the  prorogation  of  the  Council 
to  Italy.  We  have  heard  that,  while  the  Pope  insisted 
on  the  removal  of  the  Council  to  Florence  or  .Udine, 
the  Council  would  remove  only  to  Avignon.  The  Duke 
of  Milan,  by  his  ambassadors,  urged  the  intermediate 
measure,  the  adjournment  to  the  city  of  Pavia.  But  his 
ambassador,  Isidore  Bishop  of  Rossimo,  was  but  an  in- 
dififereut  orator.  He  talked  so  foolisldy  that  they  were 
obliged  to  silence  him.  Hilneas  had  been  twice  or  three 
times  at  Milan ; he  was  not  averse  to  make  friends  at 
that  powerful  Court ; nor  was  he  disinclined  by  taking 
a middle  course  to  wait  the  issue  of  events.  He  obtained 
permission  of  the  President,  the  CardinalJulian  Caesarini, 
and  urged  in  a speech  of  two  hours,  which  excited  the 

r <4  “ Abbreriator  major.*’ 
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greatest  admiration,  the  claims  of  Pavia  against  Florence, 
Udine,  and  Avignon.  His  zeal  was  not  unrewarded. 
The  Archbishop  presented  him  to  the  Provostship  of 
St.  Laurence  in  Milan.  His  rival  Isidore  remonstrated 
against  the  appointment  of  a stranger.  He  protested 
before  the  Council ; the  Council  was  unanimous  in 
favour  of  iEncos.  Ho  went  to  Milan,  but  found  that 
the  Chapter  had  already  elected  a Provost  of  the  noble 
house  of  Landriano,  whom  he  found  in  actual  possession. 
Hut  the  Duke,  the  Archbishop,  and  the  Court  were  all- 
powerful  ; the  intruder  was  expelled.  At  Milan  .^neas 
was  seized  with  a fever,  which  lasted  seventy-five  days, 
and  was  subdued  with  great  difficulty.'  On  his  return 
to  Basle,  he  recovered  his  health  so  far  as  to  l>e  able  to 
preach  the  commemoration  sermon  on  the  day  of  St. 
Ambrose,  Bishop  of  Milan.  This  sermon  by  one  not  in 
orders  was  opposed  by  the  theologians,  but  mot  with  great 
success. 

The  war  had  now  broken  out  between  the  Pope 
and  the  Council;  there  was  no  middle  ground;  every 
one  must  choose  his  side.  None,  so  long  as  he  was  in 
the  service  of  the  Council,  and  the  Council  in  the 
ascendant,  so  bold,  so  loyal  a partisan,  or  with  such 
lofty  conceptions  of  the  superiority  of  the  Council  over 
tlie  Pope,  as  iEneas  Piccolomini.  As  historian  of  the 
Council,  he  asserts  its  plenary  authority.  The  reasons 
which  he  assigns  for  undertaking  this  work  are  cha- 
racteristic. He  had  begun  to  repent  that  ho  had  waste<l 
so  much  time  in  the  idle  and  unrewarded  pursuits  of 
poetry,  oratory,  history.  Was  he  still  to  live  impro- 
vident as  the  birds  of  the  air  or  the  beasts  of  the  field  ? 

* He  relates  n certain  Hrugwa^«  i se^-onH  dose,  when  the  lin$t  began  to 
administered,  which  appeared  to  fait  in  ! work;  **ut  nonaginU  vjcibus  aasnr- 
ita  operation.  He  was  about  to  take  a I gere  cogeretur.” 
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Was  he  never  to  be  in  possession  of  money,  the  owner 
of  an  estate  ? The  true  rule  of  life  is,  that  a man  at 
twenty  should  strive  to  be  great,  at  tliirty  prudent,  at 
forty  rich.  But,  alas!  the  bias  was  too  strong:  he  must 
wite  history. 

Throughout  that  history  he  is  undisguisedly,  inflexibly, 
hostile  to  Eugenius  IV."  He  sums  up  with  great  force 
and  clearness,  irrefragably,  as  he  asserts,  to  his  own 
mind,  irrefragably  it  should  be  to  the  reason  of  men, 
the  whole  argument  for  the  supremacy  of  the  Council 
over  the  Pope.  Words  are  wanting  to  express  his  admi- 
ration of  the  President  of  the  Council,  the  Cardinal 
Archbisliop  of  Arles : his  opponents  are  secret  or  timid 
traitors  to  the  highest  Church  principles.  Eugenius  IV. 
sinks  to  plain  Gabriel  CondolmierL*  .^neas  does  not 
disguise  his  contempt.  He  reproaches  the  Pope  with 
perfdy,  as  seeking  either  to  dissolve  the  Council  or  to 
deprive  it  of  its  liberty.  He  is  severe  against  the 
perjurj’  of  those  who  had  deserted  the  Coimcil  to  join 
the  Poi>e.  Nicolas  of  Cusa,  the  Hercules  of  the  apos- 
tasy, is  guilty  of  schism.  So  ho  continues  to  the  end  : 
still  he  is  the  ardent  panegyrist  of  the  Cardinal  of  Arles, 
after  the  declaration  of  the  heresy  of  Pope  Eugenius, 
after  the  deposition  of  that  Pope,  even  after  the  election 
of  Pope  Felix. 

On  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Sigismund,  Albert  of 
Austria,  elected  King  of  the  Itomans,  hesitated  to  accept 
the  dignity.  Tlie  Hungarians  insisted  that  he  had  been 
raised  to  the  throne  of  Hungary  on  the  express  condition 
that  he  should  not  be  promoted  to  the  Empire.  Barto- 

■ The  r^cr  rou»t  not  confound  two  the  year  1822.  1 cite  thisas  “ Fca.’* 

di*tiDct  hUlories;  one,  that  published  in  * “Qiiocirca  mentita  cst  iniquitas 

Brown,  Fasciculus,  and  in  his  Works;  Gabrieli,  et  perdidit  eum  Dominus  in 
the  other  by  Fen,  in  liomc,  as  late  as  malitia  suii.*' — Lib.  ii.  sub  init. 
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lomeo,  Bishop  of  Novara,  the  ambassador  of  Pliilip  Duke 
of  Jlilan  to  Vienna,  persuaded  iEmeas,  either  as  em- 
powered, or  thought  to  be  empowered,  by  the  Council, 
to  accompany  liim  on  this  important  mission.  An 
address,  drawn  by  .(Eneas,  not  only  induced 
Albert  to  accept  the  Imperial  Crown,  but  won 
over  the  Hungarians,  more  than  to  consent,  even  to  urge 
their  King  to  this  step.  The  grateful  thanks  of  the 
Diet  were  awarded  to  .Eneas.  But  Eneas  took  great 
dislike  to  Vienna,  where  he  was  afterwards  to  pass  so 
many  years : he  returned  to  Basle. 

He  returned  at  a fearful  time.  During  the  sixty 
days,  it.  has  been  said,  between  the  deposition  of 
Eugenius  IV.  and  the  election  of  his  successor,  the 
plague  raged  at  Basle.  Some  of  the  dearest  friends  of 
Eneas  fell  around  him.  Ho  was  himself  among  the  few 
who  had  the  malady  and  recovered.  He  might  well 
ascribe  his  cure  to  Divine  goodness.  Eneas  preferred 
piety  to  science.  There  were  two  famous  physicians, 
one  a Parisian  of  admirable  skill  without  religion,  the 
other  a German,  ignorant  but  pious.  The  nature  of  a 
certain  powder  administered  to  Eneas  (the  rest  of  the 
mode  of  cure  is  fully  detailed  ’')  the  pious  doctor  kept 
a profound  secret.  The  patient  was  in  a high  fever, 
delirious,  and  so  far  gone  as  to  receive  extreme  unction. 
A rumour  of  his  death  reached  Milan ; his  Provostship 
was  given  away ; on  his  recovery  he  found  great  diffi- 
culty in  resuming  it  Ho  wrote  to  his  patron  the  Duke, 
urging  that  the  fact  of  his  writing  was  tolerably  con- 
clusive proof  that  he  was  alive. 

Eneas  was  not  without  his  place  of  honour  in  the 


^ The  bubo  was  in  the  Idl  groin, 
the  vein  of  the  left  foot  therofoie  wm 
opened.  He  was  not  allowed  to  sleep. 


He  took  the  powder ; cat-iplasins  al* 
temately  of  green  radish  and  of  moist 
chalk  were  applied  to  the  sore. 
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great  affair  of  the  election  of  the  new  Pope.  He  might 
indeed  have  been  an  Elector.  There  were  but 
few  Italians  in  the  Conclave.  The  consent 
of  more  was  earnestly  desired.  JEneaa  was  urged  to 
accumulate  the  minor  orders,  with  the  subdiaconate  and 
diaconate,  which  might  qualify  him  for  the  suffrage. 
He  was  still  unwilling  to  fetter  himself  with  the  awful 
sanctity  of  Holy  Orders.  He  was  6rst  employed  in 
the  diflScult  negotiations  as  to  the  appointment  of  tlie 
Electors.  He  was  afterwards  one  of  the  two  Masters  of 
the  Ceremonies.  He  now  de-scribes  himself  as  Canon 
of  Trent.  This  canonry  had  been  granted  to  him  by  the 
grateful  Council,  and  was  held  with  his  Provoetship  of 
St  Laurence  in  Milan.  On  the  ceremonial  of  the  Con- 
' clave  he  is  full  and  minute,  as  one  who  took  no  small 
pride  in  the  arrangements.  To  his  office  was  attached 
the  duty  of  standing  at  the  window  to  receive  from  the 
Vice-Chamberlain  the  food  for  tlie  use  of  the  Conclave, 
and  to  take  care  that  no  letters  or  other  unlawful  com- 
munications were  introduced.  No  doubt  his  particular 
accoimt  of  the  kinds  of  food,  in  which  the  Electors 
indulged,  is  faithful  and  trustworthy.  Ho  takes  care  to 
inform  us  of  the  comical  anger  of  the  Archdeacon  of 
Cracow,  who  was  allowed  to  have  his  dishes  of  mutton 
or  lamb,  but  complained  bitterly  that  he  might  not  have 
his  poultry  or  game,  or  perhaps  small  birds.* 

jEneas  hailed  the  election  of  Amadeus  of  Savoy  with 
the  utmost  satisfaction ; he  had  forgotten  the  Epicurean 
life  of  the  hermit  which  he  had  witnessed  at  Ripaille. 
The  intrigues  and  the  parsimony  of  Amadeus  darkened 
on  his  knowledge  at  a later  period.  The  splendid 
eulogy,  which  he  makes  a nameless  Elector  pronounce. 
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might  8eem  to  come  from  the  heart  of  .^ncas,  as  far  as 
his  eloquence  ever  did  proceed  from  the  heart.  Pope 
Eugenius  is  still  the  odious  and  contemptible  Gabriel. 
In  a letter  to  his  friend  John  of  Segovia,  he  describes  in 
rapturous  terms  the  coronation  of  Felix  V.,  the  gravity, 
majesty,  ecclesiastical  propriety  of  his  demeanour : “ the 
demeanour  of  him  who  liad  been  called  of  God  to 
the  rule  of  his  Universal  Church.”*  Fifty  thousand 
spectators  rejoiced,  some  wept  for  joy.  The  vain  .Aliens 
will  not  be  silent  as  to  his  own  jiart  in  this  splendid 
ceremonial,  though  it  bordered  on  the  ludicrous.  The 
Cardinal  of  Santa  Susanna  chanted  the  service ; the 
responses  were  given  by  the  advocates  and  notaries in 
such  a dissonant  bray,  that  the  congregation  burst  into 
roars  of  laughter.  They  were  heartily  ashamed  of  them- 
selves. But  the  next  day  when  the  preachers  were  to 
make  the  responses,  iEueas,  though  quite  ignorant  of 
music  (which  requires  long  study),  sang  out  his  part 
with  unblushing  courage.'  .lEneas  does  not  forget  the 
tiara  worth  30,000  pieces  of  gold,  the  processions,  the 
supper  or  dinner  to  1000  guests.  He  is  as  full  and 
minute  as  a herald,  manifestly  triumphing  in  the  cere- 
monial as  equalling  the  magnificence,  as  well  as  imi- 
tating to  the  smallest  point  that  of  Borne. 

The  Antijwpe  was  not  ungrateful  to  his  partisan, 
whose  eloquent  adulation  published  his  fame  Mnatwecn- 
and  his  virtues  to  still  doubtful  and  vacillating  veia.  ^ 
Christendom.  iEneas  became  the  Secretary  of  Pope 
Felix,  he  was  not  only  lus  attendant  in  pubh'c,  he  be- 
came necessary  to  him,  and  followed  him  to  Bipaille, 
Thonon,  Geneva,  Lausanne. 


* E)>ist.  ad  Joann.  S^oviens.  Opera,  61»3.  ^ **  Advocati  et  BcrinUrii.*’ 

^ **  Cantitere  meum  cannen  non  erubui/* 
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Frederick  HI.  had  now  succeeded  to  the  Imperial 
throne.  On  his  adhesion  or  rejection  depended 
almost  entirely  the  fate  of  the  rival  Pojkjs. 
\Vho  so  able,  who  (might  Felix  suppose)  so  true  and 
loyal,  who  with  such  consummate  address  to  conduct  his 
cause  before  the  King  of  the  Itomans,  who  so  deeply 
pledged  to  the  justice  and  holiness  of  that  cause,  as  his 
faithful  Secretary  ? ^Fneas  is  despatched  by  Pope  Felix 
to  the  Imperial  Court  at  Frankfort 

Attlie  Court  of  Frederick  the  eloquent  and  dexterous 
Ajiwm  iwe-  Italian  made  a strong  impression  on  the  conn- 

Ury  U)  Fre-  ,,  , , 

derick  iiL  sellors  of  the  young  Lmperor,  Silvester  13ishop 
of  Chiemsee,  and  James  Archbishop  and  Elector  of 
Trevea  Frederick  was  urged  to  secure  the  services 
of  a man  so  experienced  in  affairs,  so  gifted,  so  accom- 
plished. Nothing  could  bo  more  skilful  than  the 
manner  in  which  the  Emperor  was  recommended  to 
secure  his  attachment  Of  all  his  accomplishments, 
vEneas  was  most  vain  of  his  poetry.  The  Emperor 
appointed  him  his  Laureate;'*  to  his  letters  .lEneas  for 
some  time  prefixed  the  proud  title  of  Poet  Ho  says, 
that  he  did  tliis  to  teach  the  dull  Viennese,  who  thought 
)X)etry  something  mischievous  and  abominable,  to  treat 
it  with  respect.® 

Yet  he  made  some  decent  resistance ; he  must  return 
to  Basle  and  obtain  his  free  discharge  from  Felix.  Ho 
wrung  with  difficulty,  and  only  by  the  intervention  of 
his  friends,  the  reluctant  assent  of  the  -Antipope.  On 
. the  arrival  of  the  Emtxjror  at  Basle,  he  was 

Sov.  103.  . , c~,  ‘ 

named  Imperial  Secretary,  and  took  the  oaths 
of  fidelity  to  Frederick  III. ; he  accompanied  his  new 
Lord  to  Vienna.  .®neas  saw  the  turning-point  of  his 

^ The  diploma  of  (wet,  dated  July  27,  1442, 
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fortunes,  and  never  was  man  so  deliberately  determined 
to  push  forward  those  fortunes.  “ You  know,”  he  writes 
to  a friend  not  long  after  his  advancement,  “ that  I serve 
a Prince  who  is  of  neither  party,  and  who  by  holding 
a middle  course  seeks  to  enforce  unity.  The  Servant 
must  have  no  will  but  that  of  his  Master.”'  iEnens 
hopes  to  obtain  a place  for  his  friend  at  Vienna.  “ How 
this  may  be  I know  not.  In  the  mean  time  1 shall 
insinuate  myself  into  the  King’s  graces : his  will  shall 
be  mine,  I will  opjxise  him  in  nothing.  I am  a stranger. 
I shall  act  the  part  of  Gnatho:  what  they  aflirm,  1 
affirm ; what  they  deny,  I deny.*  Let  those  that  are 
wise  have  their  fame,  let  those  that  are  fools  bear  their 
own  disgrace ; I shall  not  trouble  myself  about  their 
honour  or  their  discredit.  I shall  write,  as  Secretary, 
what  I am  ordered,  and  no  more.  I shall  hold  my 
tongue  and  obey : if  I should  do  otherwise,  it  would  not 
be  for  my  interest,  and  my  interest,  you  w'ill  allow, 
should  be  my  first  object.”  It  will  soon  appear  how 
much  stronger  was  the  will  of  tho  subtle  Italian  than 
that  of  the  feeble  and  irresolute  Emperor. 

.lEneas  was  for  a time  not  unfaithful  to  the  Council. 
Already  indeed,  before  he  left  Basle,  he  had  made  the 
somewhat  tardy  discovery  that  their  affairs  were  not 
altogether  governed  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  but  by  human 
passions.  He  began  to  think  neither  party  absolutely 
in  the  right.  He  was  gently,  but  rapidly  veering  to 
the  middle  course,  then  held  by  his  master  the  Emperor. 


^ There  ui  something  curious  in  his  know  more  of  kings, 
observation  about  the  Archbishop  of'  > Kgo  pcregrintis  sum : consultum 

Palermo,  who  was  labouring  hard  at  mihi  est  Gnathonis  offensum  (ofH- 
Frankfort  about  his  writings.  **StuI«  cium?)  suscipere,  aiont  aio,  oegant 
tus  est  qui  putat  libellis  et  codicibus  nego."  Epist.  xlv.  p.  531. 
movere  £neas  is  learning  to 
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Yet  ho  treated  the  arguments  of  John  Carovia,  orator  of 
Pope  Etigenius,  with  sufiScieut  disdain.  “ You  say  tliat 
the  Pope  has  made  more  ample  concessions  to  the 
Princes  of  Germany,  and  has  humbled  himself  more 
than  was  ever  heard  of  Roman  Pontiff  This  stuff  may 
pass  with  peasants  and  those  who  are  utterly  ignorant 
of  history.”  God  alone,  .lEneas  still  asserts,  is  superior 
to  a General  Council  “You  and  your  party  desire 
unity  ; that  is,  on  your  own  terms  ; if  your  Pope  remain 
Supreme  Pontiff.”  He  more  than  hints  the  abdication 
of  Eugenius.  “ lie  deserves  greater  praise  not  who 
clings  to  his  dignity,  but  who  is  ready  to  lay  it  down. 
Of  old  holy  men  were  with  greater  difficulty  prevailed 
on  to  be  elevated  to  the  Popedom  than  they  are  now 
removed  from  it.  A good  disposition  and  a gentle  spirit 
would  not  seek  in  what  manner — but  how  speedily,  he 
might  resign.”"*  “In  truth,”  he  adds,  “the  quarrel  is 
not  for  the  sheep  but  for  the  wool ; there  would  bo  less 
strife  were  the  Church  poor.” 

.(Eneas  at  first,  notwitlistanding  his  prudential  deter- 
minations, was  an  object  of  much  jealousy  at  the  Court 
of  the  Emjieror.  William  Taz,  a Ravarian,  was  acting 
as  Imperial  Chancellor,  in  the  absence  of  Caspar 
Schlick,  who  had  filled  that  high  office  under  three 
Emperors,  Sigismund,  Albert,  and  Frederick.  The 
Bavarian  hated  Italians ; he  thwarted  ./Eneas  in  every 
way.  The  Secretary  bore  all  in  patience.'  Better  times 
came  with  the  return  of  Caspar  Schlick  to  the  Court, 
At  Sienna  Caspar  had  received  some  civilities,  and  made 
friendship  with  certain  kinsmen  of  the  Piccolomini.  The 
enemy  of  .dineas,  William  Taz,  who  had  trampled  on 


^ Rpist.  XXV. 

* **  Auriculas  declinavi,  ut  iiiiqua:  mentis  asellus so  ..Kueas  writes  of  himself. 
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the  Secretary,  began  humbly  to  truckle  to  him.  Taz, 
however,  soon  left  the  Court.  His  other  adversaries,  as 
he  rose  in  favour  with  the  Emperor,  became  his  humble 
servants.  He  was  one  of  the  four  distingiiished  persons 
appointed  to  hear  at  Nuremberg  the  debate  before  the 
Diet 

iEueas,  his  young  blood  no  longer  remonstrating 
against  his  committing  himself  to  Holy  Orders,  now 
entered  into  the  priesthood.  His  orders  of  subdeacon, 
deacon,  priest,  followed  rapidly  on  each  other.  He  had 
ceased  to  dread  the  sacred  ofiBce.  He  no  longer  desired 
to  indulge  the  levity  of  a layman ; his  whole  delight 
was  henceforth  to  be  in  his  holy  calling.^  He  was  not 
long  without  reward  for  this  decided  step.  His  first 
benefice,  obtained  through  the  Emperor’s  interest,  was  a 
singular  one  for  an  Italian  bom  in  sunny  Sienna,  and 
whose  life  had  been  passed  in  journeys,  councib,  and 
courts.  It  was  the  parochial  cure  of  a retired 
valley  in  the  Tyrol.  It  was  worth  sixty  gold 
pieces  a year.  It  was  accessible  only  up  one  wild  glen, 
covered  with  enow  and  ice  tliree  parts  of  the  year.  The 
peasants  during  the  long  winter  were  confined  to  their 
cottages,  made  boxes  and  other  carpenter’s  work  (like 
the  Swiss  of  Meyringen  and  elsewhere),  which  they  sold 
at  Trout  and  Botzen.  They  passed  much  time  in  play- 
ing at  chess  and  dice,  in  which  they  were  wonderfully 
skilful.  They  were  a simple  people,  knew  nothing  of 
war  or  glory  or  gold.  Cattle  was  their  only  wealth. 


^ J&m  ego  subdiaconus  Bum»  quod 
olim  ralde  borrelarn.  Se«l  receaait  a 
me  ilia  aniini  levitas»  quae  inter  laicos 
cresccre  solebat.  Jatnque  nihil  magia 
amo  quam  sacerdotium/*  Kpiat.  xciii. 
This  letter  is  in  uofortunate  juxtapo- 


aitioD  with  the  one  (Epist.  xcii.)  in 
which  he  girea  so  much  good  advice  to 
his  friend,  tnakessoch  full  cont^ion  of 
his  own  former  frailties,  with  the  i-eso- 
lotion  to  abandon  Venua  for  Bacchus. 
See  abort. 
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which  they  fed  with  hay  in  the  winter.  Some  of  them 
had  never  ta«ted  any  liquor  but  milk.  Some  lived  a 
great  way  from  the  church : if  they  died  their  bodies 
were  laid  out  and  became  frozen.  In  the  spring  the 
curate  went  round,  collected  them  into  one  procession, 
and  buried  them  altogether  in  the  churchyard.  There 
was  not  much  sorrow  at  their  funerals.  ./Eneas  does 
not  flatter  the  morality  of  his  parishioners  (lie  did  not 
do  much  to  correct  it).  They  would  have  been  the 
happiest  of  mankind  had  they  known  their  blessings 
and  imposed  restraint  on  their  lusts.  As  it  was,  huddled 
together  night  and  day  in  their  cottages,  they  lived  in 
promiscuous  concubinage ; a virgin  bride  was  unknown. 
yEiieas  had  some  difficulty  (every  one  seems  to  have 
had  difficulty  where  the  rights  of  patrons  were  in  per- 
petual conflict,  and  the  Pope  and  the  Council  claimed 
everything)  in  obtaining  possession  of  his  benefice. 
Small  as  was  its  income,  with  his  canonry  it  furnished 
a modest  competency,  two  hundred  ducats  a year,  with 
which  he  was  fully  content.  He  was  anxious  to  retire 
from  the  turbulent  world ; to  secure,  as  he  had  jmssed 
the  meridian  of  life,  a peaceful  retreat  where  he  might 
serve  God.""  We  read  in  the  next  sentence  in  his  Com- 
mentaries that  he  had  given  up  his  happy  valley  for 
a better  benefice  in  Bavaria,  that  of  Santa  Maria  of 
Auspac,  not  far  from  the  Inn,  which  was  given  him  by 
the  Bishop  of  Passau. 

As  yet  we  do  not  see  (when  shall  we  see?)  much 
indulgence  of  this  unworldly  disposition : in  this  respect 
it  is  impossible  to  deny  the  rigid  self-denial  of  ./Eneas. 
In  a letter  to  Ga.sjiar  Schlick,  the  Chancellor,  the  Italian 


**  **  Voilcni  ftliquaitdo  tne  scque&t4*arc  nb  hujus  mundi  turbinibus.  Deoque 
Mrvire  Pt  mihi  vivere/*  KpUt.  lir.  It  was  th«  Saixint-ma  vallis? 
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opens  his  whole  mind.  Ho  does  not  attempt  to  con- 
ceal his  own  falsehood ; he  justifies  it  os  of  necessity. 
“ Where  all  are  false  wo  must  be  false  too ; we  must 
take  men  as  they  are.”  He  adduces  as  authority  for 
tliis  insincerity  (I  hardly  venture  to  record  this)  what 
he  dares  to  call  a departure  from  truth  in  Him  that  was 
all  truth."  This  letter  embraces  the  whole  compre- 
hensive and  complicated  range  of  Imperial  politics, 
Austria,  Bohemia,  Hungary.  In  the  great  question 
iTlneas  has  become  a stem  neutralist.  The  plan  pro- 
posed by  Charles  of  France,  at  the  close  of  1443,  to 
compel  the  Council  and  the  I’ojie  to  union,  now  apjiears 
the  wisest  as  well  as  the  most  feasible  measure.  “ Lot 
the  temjKiral  Sovereigns  hold  their  Congress,  even 
against  the  will  of  the  Clergy,  union  will  ensue.  Ho 
will  be  the  undoubted  Pope,  to  whom  all  the  Sovereigns 
render  obedience.  I see  none  of  the  Clergy  who  will 
suffer  martyrdom  in  either  cause.  Wo  have  all  the 
same  faith  with  our  rolers ; if  they  worshipped  idols  we 
should  likewise  worship  them.  If  the  secular  power 
should  urge  it,  wo  should  deny  not  only  the  Pope  but 
Clirist  himself.  Charity  is  cold,  faith  is  dead : we  all 
long  for  peace  : whether  through  another  Council  or  a 
Congress  of  Princes  I care  not.”" 

In  the  Diet  of  Nuremberg  nothing  was  done  in  the 
momentous  affair.  Germany  and  Frederick  IIL 
maintained  their  cold  neutrality,  .^ueas  had 
sunk  to  absolute  indifference.  Another  letter  to  the 
Pope’s  Orator  Carvajal  is  in  a lighter  tone : “ You  and 
I may  discuss  such  matters,  not  as  angry  theologians, 
but  ns  calm  philosophers.  I am  content  to  leave  such 

utAmur."  should  hare  stack  to 

his  Terence. — liv.  p.  539. 

® Epist.  lir. 


■ **  Sed  hngendum  est,  postqimm 
omties  fmgimt.  Nam  et  Jesus  Hnxit  se 
iongiiis  ire.  Ut  homines  sunt  itn 
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things  to  divines,  and  to  think  as  other  people  think.” 
He  does  not  speak  with  much  respect  of  the  Diet. 

“What  has  it  done? — it  has  summoned  an- 
other.  You  know  my  saying:  ‘No  Diet  is 
barren:  this  will  be  as  prolific  as  the  rQst : it  has 
another  in  its  womb.’  ” '' 

But  the  tide  now  turned.  Alfonso  II.,  King  of 
ciuiDgtin  Arragon,  his  most  obstinate  and  dangerous 
E^^“ninL  enemy,  made  peace  with  Eugenius.  Philippo 
Maria,  Duke  of  Milan,  made  peace  >vith  Eugenius.  All 
Italy  acknowledged  Eugenius.  The  Italian  .^neas  had 
no  notion  of  condemning  himself  to  perpetual,  if  honour- 
able, exile  in  cold,  rude  Germany.  The  churchman 
would  not  sever  Christendom  from  Rome,  or  allow  an 
Ultramontane  Papacy  to  proclaim  its  independence,  if 
not  its  superiority.  Yet  beyond  the  Alps  to  less  keen 
eyes  never  might  the  cause  of  Eugenius  appear  more 
desperate.  The  Council,  in  its  proclamations  at  least, 
maintained  its  inflexible  resolution.  Writings  were  pro- 
mulgated throughout  Germany,  among  others  a strong 
manifesto  from  the  University  of  Erfurt,  calling  on  the 
German  nation  to  throw  off  its  inglorious  neutrality, 
and  at  once  to  espouse  the  cause  of  religious  freedom 
and  the  Council  of  Basle.  The  violent  act  of  Eugenius 
U4S  threatening  to  depose  the  Archbishops  of 

Bull  o(  Kiuti  Cologne  and  Treves  had  awakened  the  fears  and 
i44e.  ^iie  resentment  of  many  among  the  haughty  Pre- 
lates of  Germany,  and  had  excited  high  indignation  in 
the  German  mind.  But  iEneas  knew  his  own  strength, 
and  the  weakness  of  the  Emperor.  Frederick  deter- 
mined, or  rather  imagined  that  he  acted  on  his  own 
determination,  to  enter  into  negotiations.  And  now 


f Epiit.  Ixxii.  Compare  iEoeas  Sylvius  (Fea),  p.  84« 
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again  who  so  fit  to  conduct  those  negotiations  as  his 
faitliful  Secretary?  who  but  an  Itidiun,  so  intimately 
acquainted  with  tho  interests  of  Germany,  so  attaclied 
to  the  Emperor,  so  able,  so  eloquent,  could  coiv>  with 
the  Prelatos  and  Carilinals  of  Home  ? ''  .lEneas  was 
more  true  to  his  Imperial  than  he  had  been  to  his 
Pa[>al  jmfron  ; being  true  to  the  Emperor  ho  was  true 
to  himself. 

yEueas  arrived  at  his  native  Sienna.  His  kindred, 
proud  no  doubt  of  his  position,  crowded  round 
him.  'ITiey  entreated  liim  not  to  venture  to 
Home.  Eugenius  was  cruel,  unforgetful  of  injuries, 
bound  by  neither  pity  nor  conscience.’'  A man  so 
deeply  committed  in  the  afl’airs  of  the  hostile  Council 
might  expect  tho  worst.  ./Eneas  boldly  answered  that 
tlie  ambassador  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany  mu.st  be 
siife  everywhere.  He  did  not  betray  a more  important 
secret,  that  already  he  had  obtained  through  two 
IViendly  Cardinals,  Carvnjal  and  Landriano,  pardon  for 
all  that  he  had  done  at  Basle. 

He  entered  Home : he  was  admitted  to  the  pre.sence 
of  tho  Pope,  lieside  whom  stood  tho  two  friendly  Cartli- 
nals.  He  was  permitted  to  kiss  the  foot,  the 
cheek  of  the  Pontiff.  His  credentials  were  in 
his  hand.  He  was  commanded  to  declare  tlic  object  of 
his  mission.  “ Ere  I fulfil  the  orders  of  the  Emperor, 
allow  me,  most  holy  Pontiff',  a few  words  on  myself 
I know  that  many  things  have  been  brought  to  the 
ears  of  your  Holiness  concerning  me,  things  not  to  my 
credit,  and  on  which  it  were  better  not  to  dwell : neither 


no  so  rich  as  of  old. 

' “Aicbant  Eugcuium  crudelMn,  in- 
jurianim  meinorem,  tiull&  pictate,  nullA 
con&cientia  tcnen.”>~Apud  Kea,  p,  88 

2 o 


^ To  this  visit  to  Rome  belong  the 
obtverration.s  he  makes  in  a letter  to  his 
pat  ton  the  BUhop  of  Fhsmiu.  Kpist. 
icviii.  The  Cardinals,  he  are  bj 
VOL.  VIII. 
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liave  my  accusers  spoken  falsely.  At  Basle  I have 
written  much,  spoken  much,  done  much ; but  my  de- 
sign was  not  to  injure  you,  I sought, only  the  advantage 
of  the  Catholic  Church.  I have  erred,  who  will  deny  it? 
but  with  neither  few  nor  undistinguished  men  : Julian, 
the  Cardinal  of  St.  Angelo,  the  Archbishop  of  Palermo, 
Pontanus  the  Protonotary  of  your  Court,  men  esteemed 
in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  masters  of  all  truth.  I speak 
not  of  the  Universities  and  Schools  throughout  the 
world,  almost  all  adverse  to  your  cause.  With  such 
authorities  who  had  not  erred  ? I must  confess,  that  so 
soon  as  I detected  the  errors  of  those  at  Basle,  I did 
not,  as  most  others  did,  fly  to  you.  But  fearing  to  fall 
from  error  to  error,  from  Scylla  to  Charybdis,  I would 
not,  without  consultation  and  delay,  rush  from  one 
extreme  to  the  other.  I sided  with  those  called  neu- 
trals. I remained  three  years  with  the  Emperor,  heard 
the  discussions  between  your  Legates  and  those  of 
Basle,  nor  could  longer  doubt  that  the  truth  was  on 
your  'side ; not  unwillingly  tlierefore  I accepted  this 
embassy  from  the  Emperor,  hoping  thereby,  through 
your  clemency,  to  bo  restored  to  your  favour.  I am  in 
your  hands;  I have  sinned  in  ignorance,  I implore 
pardon.  And  now  to  the  affairs  of  the  Emperor.”* 
The  Pope,  no  doubt  well  prepared  for  this  address,  had 
his  answer  ready.  The  Ambassador  of  the  Emperor,  a 
man  of  the  ability  and  importance  of  .®nea8,  was  not 
to  be  repelled  even  by  the  stubborn  Eugenins.  “ We 
know  that  you  have  erred,  with  many  others ; we  cannot 
deny  pardon  to  one  who  confesses  his  errors.  Our  holy 
Mother,  the  Church,  withholds  mercy  from  those  only 
who  refuse  to  acknowledge  their  sins.  You  are  now  in 


* CommentAr.  Nov.  p.  11. 
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possession  of  the  truth,  look  that  you  do  not  abandon 
it.  Show  forth  the  divine  grace  in  your  good  works. 
You  are  in  a position  to  defend  the  trutli,  to  do  good 
service  to  the  Church.  We  shall  forget  all  the  wrongs 
committed  against  us;  him  that  walketh  uprightly  we 
shall  love!”  Of  tlie  Cardinals,  only  the  virtuous 
Thomas  of  Sarzana,  afterwards  Nicolas  V.,  looked  coldly 
on  the  renegade,  and  yEneas  as  haughtily  refascd  to 
humiliate  himself.  “ 0 ignorance  of  man,”  writes 
.^Eneas,  “ had  I known  that  he  would  be  Pope,  what 
wotdd  1 not  have  borne !”‘  Put  rEueas  fell  ill,  and 
Thomas  of  Sarzana  sent  a common  friend  to  console 
him,  and  to  offer  aid  for  the  payment  of  his  physicians. 
John  Carvajal,  the  Pope’s  Legate  in  Germany,  visited 
him  every  day.  He  recovered,  returned  to  Sienna,  saw 
his  father  for  the  last  time,  and  went  back  to  Gennany. 
He  was  followed  by  a message  from  the  Pope,  appoint- 
ing him  his  Secretary.  “Wonderful  and  unparalleled 
grace  of  God  ” (so  WTites  his  biographer,  probably  .^ncos 
himself),  “that  one  man  should  bo  Secretary  to  two 
Poj)es”  (ho  was  continued  in  the  office  by  Nicolas  V.), 
“ to  an  Emperor  and  an  Antipopo.”  “ Aeneas  humbly 
ascribes  the  glory  to  God,  as  if  his  own  craft  and  tergi- 
versations had  no  share  in  the  marvel. 

Germany  began  slowly  to  feel  and  to  betray  the 
influence  of  the  wily  Italian.  He  ruled  the  irresolute 
Emperor.*  Yet  oven  now  affairs  looked  only  more 

* **  SI  Rci.sset  .tineas  futurum  Papain, 
omnia  tolerisset.’**^Fea,  p,  89. 

• So  too  in  EpUt.  clzxiviii.  p.  760. 

**  A pud  tres  Epbcopos  et  totidem  Car- 
dinales  dictaodarum  Epistolarum  of!i- 
cium  ezercui.  Hi  tres  quoque  Ponti* 
ficCB  maiimi  secretariorum  collegio  me 
a^tTipeei'unt,  Eugenius,  Nicolaua,  Keiiz, 

2 G 2 


quamris  hunc  adulterum  dizerit.  Apnd 
CaMarem  non  i«cretarius  modo,  sed  con- 
j siliarius  et  principatus  honore  auctua 
sum.  Neque  ego  ista  foituna;  iznputo, 
quamvis  nesciu  causam,  sed  ip^ius  rec- 
tori  et  dominatori  omnium  Deo.”  Thiu 
whites  .tineas  in  his  own  person. 

* rhei«  were  nt^otiations,  pcrh.ij« 
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menacing  and  dangerous  to  Pope  Etigeuius.  After  due 
delilsTation  he  hafl  i)eremptorily  refust?d  the  Emperor’s 
demand  to  convoke  another  Council  in  Germany.  Not 
only  were  the  two  Archbishop  Electors  under  sentence 
of  dejKxition,  new  Electors’'  had  been  named  on  his 
sole  authority ; not  even  Germans,  but  near  relatives 
of  the  jxiwerful  Philip  of  Burgundy,  sworn  to  place 
FruiHo^  them  on  their  thrones.  Six  of  the  Electors 
A.D.  i4ie.'  entered  into  a solemn  league,  that  if  Eugenius 
did  not  immediately  annul  his  Bull  of  deposal  against 
the  Archbishops,  limit  the  ecclesiastical  burthens  on 
the  Empire,  and  submit  to  the  decree  of  Constance, 
which  asserted  the  supremacy  of  General  Councils,  they 
would  cast  aside  their  long  neutrality,  anti  either  sum- 
mon a new  Council  or  acknowledge  the  Council  of 
Basle  and  Pope  Felix  V.*  They  sent  an  embassy  to 
communicate  this  secret  covenant  to  the  Emjieror  and 
to  six  only  of  his  Privy  Councillors,  and  to  demand  his 
adlicsion  to  the  League.  The  Emperor  admitted  the 
justice  of  their  demands  as  to  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  deposed  Prelates,  but  refused  to  join  the  League, 
“ it  was  impious  to  compel  the  Pope  to  terms  by 
threatening  to  revolt  from  his  authority.”*  Tlie  Em- 
peror, not  sworn  to  secrecy,  confided  the  whole  to 
jEneas,  by  him  at  his  discretion  to  be  communicated 
to  Rome.  iEneas  was  ordered  again  to  Rome  to  per- 
suade the  Pope  to  cede  the  restitution  of  the  Arch- 
bishops. 


R private  tixsity,  between  King  Frede- 
rick and  Kugenius.  Carvnjal  was  at 
Vienna, — Voigt,  c.  6, 

f They  w.m»  Bishop  John  of  Cam- 
bmy,  Philip’s  natuml  brother,  to '' 
Treves;  to  Cologne,  Frinco  Adolph  of 
Cleves,  his  sister’s  son.  Schmidt,  Tii.  ! 


18,  p.  338. 

• Apud  Guden.  iv,  290;  Schmidt, 
p.  339. 

• There  is  some  slight  discrepancy 
here  between  the  Oomnieotarics  and  the 
history. 
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Ho  wont  round,  it  seems,  by  Frankfort,  where  the 
Elotdurs  held  or  were  about  to  hold  their  diet.’’  At 
Fnuikfort  ho  found,  i>erhai>s  it  was  his  object  there,  the 
Pupal  lA'gates,  Thomas  of  Sarzana  (Ilishop  of  Bologna), 
and  John  Carvajal.  They  were  in  dire  perplexity. 
One  must  hasten  to  Rome  for  further  instructions, 
Carvajal  was  ill,  iF.ncas  set  off  in  the  company  of 
Thomas  of  Sarzana.  It  was  spring,  the  bridges  were 
broken  down.  They  crossed  the  Alps  in  three  days  by 
paths  only  known  to  mountain  guides  over  precipices 
and  glaciers. 

At  Rome  the  Pope  took  the  counsel  of  Thomas  of 
Sarzana.  Before  he  admitted  the  Ambassadors  of  the 
Electors,  he  had  a private  interview  with  ASneas 
iSylvius.  yEneas  at  his  last  visit  had  brought  himself, 
he  now  brought  tlie  Emperor,  to  the  feet  of  Eugenius. 
The  only  concession  urged  on  the  Pope  was  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  fabd  step,  and  the  restoration  of  the  dejwsed 
Electors.  The  Emperor  could  not  endure  French 
Electors.  For  once  the  obstinate  Eugenius  bowed  him- 
self to  the  wiser  yielding  policy  ; jEneas  had  imparted 
his  own  pliancy  to  the  Pope.  There  was  but  one  diffi- 
culty, how  to  apjwase  Philip  Duke  of  Burgundy,  who 
might  resent  the  dismissal  of  his  kindred,  his  nephew 
and  natural  brother,  the  intruded  Archbishops  of  Co- 
logne and  Treves.  The  Papalists  hiul  tempted,  flattered, 
bribed  the  pride  and  ambition  of  one  of  the  proudest 
and  most  ambitious  of  men  ; they  must  allay  that  pride 
and  ambition.  Thomas  of  Sarzana  was  entrusted  with 
this  delicate  mission : ./Eneas  was  to  return  to  Ger- 
many, to  manage  the  Emperor  and  the  Empire.  The 


“ 1 doubt  this  Frankfort  journey,  *he  I-cgates  wei-e  probobly  at  tl>«  Court  of 
Freiierick, 
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Pope  then  admitted  the  Ambassadors  of  the  six  Electors. 
At  the  head  of  these  was  Gregory  of  Heimburg,  a bold, 
frce-si)oken,  fearless  man,  the  most  leame<l  lawj'cr  in 
the  Empire,  but  described  by  Sylvius  as  of  coarse  man- 
ners ; a genuine  German  of  his  age  unfavourably 
contrasted  in  his  own  judgement  with  the  supple 
Siennese.  Heimburg’s  address  to  the  Pope  was  intrt;pid, 
haughty : “ Germany  was  united  ; it  was  embittered  by 
the  deiwsition  of  the  Bishops — the  Princes  were  re- 
solved to  as.sert  the  authority  of  General  Councils.” 
The  Pope’s  answer  was  cold  and  brief.  He  had  deposed 
the  Archbishojis  for  good  reasons  : he  had  never  shown 
disresjiect  to  Councils,  but  had  maintained  the  dignity 
of  the  Ajwstolic  See.  Ho  would  prepare  a written 
reply.  He  detained  them  in  Romo  in  sullen  indigna- 
tion at  their  delay  in  the  hot  ungenial  city.° 

Hiineas  set  forth  on  his  return  with  Tlioraas  of 
Sarzana  They  travelled  together,  though  Hineas  was 
suffering  from  the  stone,  by  Sienna,  Pistoia,  Lucca, 
.dineas  entered  Florence,  the  Bishop  of  Bologna  was 
not  allowed  to  do  so.  .dineas  was  obliged  to  leave  the 
Bishop  ill  at  Parma.  He  hastened  by  Mantua,  Verona, 


^ " Hicorationem  arrognntin!  plenatn 
hnbuit ; dixit  Germanise  principes  uni> 
to«  esse,  e.'idem  velle  et  sapere,  depo- 
ntionein  Epwcoptiruin  amaruleiito 
tuli&se  auimo,  petere  ut  cassetur  an- 
nuileturquc,  ut  uuctoritas  condlionmi 
approbclur,  ut  nAtioni  opportune  ccm<‘c- 
dntur.  . . . Kugeniua  ail  hns:  ftuo  more 
p:uu:a  et  gniviter  rwjwudit.” — Hut. 
Kreder.  III. apud  KoUar.  p.  12d.  See' 
the  curious  nccuunt  of  Gr^ry’s  beha-  ' 
viour.  *•  Interea  legatj  FUcctorum  affecti ' 
ta?dio  murmurabant,  neque  sine  tiniore 
fuemut  quod  nimis  rigide  ae  locutoa  j 


i^itiebant.  Gi-egorius  juxta  Moutem 
I Jonlunum  ptut  vespera.s  doambulnre, 
caloribus  exa^'ituans,  quasi  et  Uomanos 
et  olficium  suum  contemneret,  dimiasis 
in  temim  caligia,  apeiio  pecture,  nudo 
capite,  bmchia  disoperiens.  fastibundi.n 
inceilebat,  Romanesque  et  Kugenium  et 
Curiam  blasphemabat,  multaquc  in 
caiurcs  temc  ingerebat  mala.  Kst 
euim  aer  Komonus  Thoutoiiicis  inlVs> 
tHuiitnus.  . . quia  plus  sanguinis  h.*!- 
bent  quam  Italic!,  el  plus  n>erum  ebi- 
bunt,  plus  calore  cruciantur.'* — Ibid. 
124. 
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Trent,  Meminingen,  Ulm.'*  At  Ulm  he  was  stopped  by 
fear  of  rubbeiB,  who  infested  the  wliole  road  to  Frank- 
fort. Ho  fell  in  with  the  Bishops  of  Augsburg  and 
Chiemsee,  and  the  Chancellor  Caspar ; with  them  he 
reached  Frankfort  in  safety. 

At  Frankfort  the  Diet  had  met  in  imposing  fulness. 
The  Emperor  was  represented  by  the  Chan-  Sfpti.mo. 
cellor,  the  Bishops  of  Augsburg  and  Chiemsee,  t'nmkfon, 
the  Jlarquiscs  of  Baden  and  Brandenburg,  and  by 
-Eneas  Sylvius.  The  Electors  were  all  present.  The 
Pojxi’s  Legates  were  John  de  Carvajal  and  Nicolas  de 
Cusa.  Thomas  of  Sarzana  did  not  arrive  till  he  had 
successfully  fulfilled  his  mission  to  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy. Louis,  Cardinal  of  Arles,  John  de  Lysura  and 
otliers  ai>peared  for  the  Council  of  Basle  and  the  Anti- 
pope.  Louis  of  Arles  claimed  to  have  the  cross  borne 
before  him,  and  to  celebrate  the  first  mass  before  the 
Diet  as  Papal  Legate.  His  claim  was  supported  by 
the  Electors,  fully  determined  to  maintain  the  rights  of 
the  Council.  The  Emperor’s  Ambassadors  remonstrated ; 
Germany  was  yet  pledged  to  strict  neutrality.  The 
citizens  of  Frankfort  were  on  that  side ; they  had 
sworn  allegiance  to  the  Emperor,  not  to  the  Electors ; 
the  Cardinal  of  Arles  was  forced  ungraciously  to 
submit 

The  session  was  opened  by  Gregory  of  Heimburg, 
who  reported  the  reception  of  his  mission  at 
Borne.  He  described  the  Court  of  Borne  as 
implacably  hostile  to  Germany ; Eugenius  as  harsh, 
haughty,  repulsive.  The  Cardinals  he  turned  into 
ridicule,  especially  “ the  bearded  old  goat,”  the  Cardinal 
Bessarion.  ^Eneas  replied,  rebuking  the  unfairness  of 


^ Comment.  94.  Compared  with  other  documents. 
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the  German,  and  labouring  to  bring  out  the  milder  and 
more  courteous  jKjints  in  the  demeanour»end  language 
of  the  I’ope.  ^neas  had  to  encounter  some  unpleasant 
altercation.  The  Cardinal  of  Arles  reproached  him 
with  his  tergiversations.  “ It  is  not  I,”  answered  .^Eneas, 

“ who  have  changed,  but  the  Council ; they  once  offered 
to  remove  the  Council  from  Basle,  now  they  refuse  ; as 
if  all  truth  were  contained  within  the  walls  of  Basle.” 
.John  do  Lysura  was  even  more  pointed  and  personal. 

“ Are  you  come  from  Sienna  to  legislate  for  Germany  ? 
Y(m  had  better  have  stayed  at  home  and  left  us  to 
settle  our  own  affairs.”  ilineas  kept  prudent  sUence. 

The  reports  from  Romo  had  made  a deep  and  un- 
favouniblo  impression.  Basle  appeared  to  triumph ; 
D»n*rr«nd  tlic  Electors  seomcd  determined  to  declare 
for  the  Council  and  for  Felix  V.  But  the 
resources  of  /Eneas  were  not  exhausted ; he  boldly 
summoned  to  his  aid  two  irresistible  allies — in  jdain 
language,  bribery  and  forgery.  All  things,  .lEneas  had 
said  in  his  Antipapal  days,  are  venal  with  the  Court  of 
Rome;  the  imjxjsition  of  hands,  the  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  are  openly  sold.'  Rome  could  buy  as  well  as 
sell ; and  the  severe  virtue  of  Germany  was  not  proof 
against  jwntifical  gold.  No  less  a person  than  the 
Archbishop  of  Mentz  sold  himself  to  Eugenius : meaner 
men  could  not  hesitate  with  such  an  example.  The 
Archbishop  did  not  actually  take  the  money  with  his 
own  hands,  but  two  thousand  Rhenish  florins  were  dis- 
tributed among  his  four  chief  Counsellors.^ 


• “Nihil  est  qutxl  absque  rctur,  ad  pecuniam  tandem  rectirrere 

Uomann  Curia  dedit.  Nam  et  ips®  oportet,  cui  rara  non  obaudlunt  aurc*, 
niantia  impoaiiiones,  et  Spirit<is  Soncti  hac  domina  cuiianim  e*t,  hac  amtts 
dojw  Tenundnntur.” — Kpiat.  Uri.  omnium  spent ; huic  omnia  wrviunt: 

* “ Cumque  res  diu  inutiliter  tmeta-  hiec  quoque  Moguntmum  expugnavii” 
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But  the  Archbishop  Elector  would  maintain  decency. 
He  could  not  veer  round  without  some  specious  excuse. 
iEnetis  boldly  took  ill  hand  the  Ambassadors’  instruc- 
tions ; he  dressed  them  up,  quietly  discarding  Bribery  .nd 
every  hard  or  offensive  word,  insinuating 
milder  and  more  conciliatory  expressions ; and  with 
deliberate  effrontery  presented  those  notes,  ns  autho- 
rised by  Pojie  Eugenius.*  He  ran  the  risk  of  being 
disclaimed  by  the  stubborn  Pontiff,  and  exposed  as  the 
Forger  of  ollicial  documents.  The  notes  declared  tlio 
assent  of  the  Pope  to  the  restoration  of  the  dejxised 
Archbishops,  vaguely  recognised  the  independence  of 
the  (ierman  nation,  saved  the  authority  of  General 
Councils.  jEneas  had  calculated  with  his  usual  saga- 
city. These  notes  were  accepted,  and  presented  to  the 
Diet,  signed  by  the  Elector  of  Jlentz,  the  Marquis  of 
Brandenburg,  the  Grand  Master  of  Prussia,  the  Arch- 
bishops of  Saltzburg  and  Jlagdeburg,  luid  many  other 
Princes.  The  Elector  of  Treves  and  the  Duke  of 
Saxony  alone  opposed ; the  Elector  Palatine  wavered. 
The  Electoral  League  was  paralysed,  a new  Ijeague 
formed  between  the  Emperor,  the  Electors  of  Jleutz, 
Brandenburg,  and  the  rest.  The  Diet  broke  up,  the 
three  Electors  departed  in  indignation  ; tlie  Ambassa- 
dors of  Basle  in  sorrow  and  discomfiture. 


Thp«c  are  the  words  of  ifCncas  Sylvius 
himself  in  his  Hist.  Frederic.  III.  pub- 
li^hetl  by  Kollar,  vol.  ii.  p.  127.  The 
Kmi>eror  .'vivanced  the  money ; it  was 
afterward.-;  |«id  by  NiwUw  V.  Com- 
|Mire  also  Fea,  p.  100. 

* “ Cura  L^^ti  Caesarb  non  pofi.-«nt 
menti  Fontiheis  satUfacere,  .i^neas  mo 
dum  coinmcntu.s  est,  qui,  rei.'eptis 
Dotuiis,  secundum  quas  se  Priucipes 


ohligavenuit,  iijsi  Eugenios  illas  admit- 
teret,  relle  sc  etim  desercre,  omne  vene- 
uum  ex  eis  odemity  noV<tsque  iu.4'tlas 
comi>osmt,  per  qu.is  et  Archiepbeopi 
deprivati  rcslitucrentur,  et  nationi  op- 
portune provideretur  et  auctoritasOon- 
ciiiorum  Bnlvaretiir»  illasque  dixit  sua 
opiiiione  Eugenium  mm  negtituruni.''*— 
Vit.  Fred.  UK,  p.  I '29. 
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iEueas  and  Procopius  Eabenstej-u,  a Bohemian  Noble, 
were  despatched  to  Rome  as  Imperial  Ambassadors  to 
obtain  the  Po[>e’s  assent  to  the  terms  thus  framed.  On 
liis  assent  the  Emperor  and  most  of  tlie  German  Princes 
would  forswear  their  neutrality  and  acknowletlgo  him 
for  Pope.  Letters  had  been  previously  sent ; the  Col- 
lege of  Cardinals  was  divided ; the  more  rigid  theo- 
logians would  admit  no  concession.  Pope  Eugenius 
was  advised  to  create  four  new  Cardinals,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Milan,  the  Abbot  of  St.  Paul,  Thomas  of 
Sarzana  Bishop  of  Bologna,  John  Carvajal.  At  Sienna 
the  Imperial  Ambassadors  encountered  others  from  the 
Archbishop  of  Mentz  and  the  German  Princes.  The 
representative  of  Mentz  was  no  le.ss  than  John  of 
Lysura,  but  a few  days  before  so  stem  a Basilinn,  who 
had  been  so  offended  by  the  apostasy  of  .^neas,  and 
had  now  trimmed  his  sails  to  the  wdnd. 

They  were  received  with  joyous  welcome,  as  bringing 
the  submission  of  Germany  to  the  Papal  See.'’  The 
third  day  they  were  introduced  into  the  private  con- 
sistory. ..Eneas  spoke;  all  heard  with  rapture.  No 
voice  was  silent  in  his  praise ! That  very  day  the  Pope 
was  seized  with  mortal  sickness.  The  physicians  said 
that  he  could  not  live  ten  days.  Would  he  live  long 
enough  to  ratify  the  Treaty  ? Tlie  Ambassadors  were 
only  commissioned  to  Eugenius : delay  might  bo  fatal, 
a new  schism  might  arise.  “If,”  said  John  of  Lysura, 
“ the  little  toe  of  his  left  foot  is  alive,  it  is  enough.” 
The  I’ope  not  only  lived  to  issue  the  Apostolic  Bulls, 
but  to  reward  the  invaluable  services  of  .Eneas  Sylvius. 
A vacancy  in  the  Bi.shopric  of  Trieste  was  announced. 


*  *  **  Erat  enim  iDgeDs  ^udiam  prope  sexdedm  annos  Germamam  penlitam 

recuperlaie/'— Fea,  p.  105. 
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the  Popo  at  once  appointed  jEneas  to  the  See.  The 
rejoicings  at  Rome  were  like  those  at  a great  j3_ 
victory ; bonfires  blazed,  the  city  was  illu-  '**’■ 
minated,  the  noise  of  trumpets,  the  pealing  of  bells 
rang  through  the  streets.  After  fourteen  days  died 
Po{X3  Eugenius ; his  stubborn  pertinacity  might  seem 
to  have  won  a glorious  triumph : he  had  deluded  the 
Germans  by  some  specious  concessions,  of  which  he 
himself  well  knew  tlie  hollow  value  (the  Apostolic  Bulls 
were  called  Concordats) ; he  had  almost  reconquered 
the  allegiance  of  Christendom.  But  he  is  said  to  have 
exclaimed  on  his  deathbed,  “ Oh  Gabriel,  better  had  it 
been  for  your  soul,  if  you  had  never  been  Cardinal, 
never  Pope,  but  continued  to  practise  the  religious 
discipline  of  your  monastery!”'  The  Pope  was  dead, 
the  Monk  still  lived. 


‘ Palatii  GcsU  PontiBcum  apud  locQtora,  imrebuked  by  iEoeas.  Com- 
Weisaenberg,  p.  465.  The  character  pare  oq  the  other  side  the  high  chu- 
of  hugenius  changes  in  the  writings  of  racier  in  the  De  Kurop&,  p.  458.  So 
iEnens  with  the  changes  in  ./Eneas  too  in  Vit.  Frederic.  HI,,  p.  135. 
himself.  We  have  seen  some  illus-  * **  Fuit  autem  Eugenius  alti  animi, 
trations  of  this.  In  the  Hist.  Concil.  injuriarum  tenax,  delatoribus  anrem 
Basil.  Eugenius  is  a reed  shaken  by  prsebuit,  aTaritiam  calcavit,  honoris 
the  wind  " (no  very  apt  siroilitude)t  an  cupidus  fuit:  ubi  sententiam  imbuit, 
object  of  dulike,  even  of  contempt,  j non  facile  mutari  potuit:  religiosis  riiis 
In  his  I>ialogue  de  Auctor.  Coocilii,  adraodum  favit.*'  In  another  passage — 
alluded  to  in  his  Retractation,  his  alii  coniis  fuit, sal  nullum  incovitium 
piaise  of  Felix  pa.s.ses  into  adulation,  fuit,  nisi  quia  sine  men^ura  erat,  et 
There  is  no  grace  or  virtue  which  is  non  quod  potuit,  sed  quod  voluit,  ag- 
not  heaped  upon  him.  In  Eugenius  gressus  est.*'  This  heightens  our  opinion 
the  doHance  darkens  into  vitupei'atioD : of  the  boldness  and  sagacity  of  ACoeas 
**  Vexator  ecclesitc,  non  solum  laude  in  persuading  such  a man  to  accept  as 
indignus,  sed  detestationo  et  exeemtione  his  own,  inatnictioos  which  be  had  not 
totius  humani  generis  dignus  proail-  given, 
dubio  eat."  So  says  one  of  the  inta*- 
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The  Pontificate  of  Nicoltcs  V.  is  the  culminating  point 
of  Latin  Christianity.  The  Papal  jKjwer  indeed  liad  long 
reached  its  zenith.  From  Innocent  III.  to  Boniface 
Vlll.  it  had  begun  its  decline.  But  Ijitin  Christianity 
was  alike  the  religion  of  the  Popes  and  of  the  Councils 
which  contested  their  supremacy.  It  was  as  yet  no  more 
than  a sa(‘erdotal  strife  whether  the  Pope  should  main- 
tain an  irresponsible  auhxiracy,  or  b(^  limited  and  con- 
trolled by  an  ubiijuitous  aristocratic  Senate.  The  most 
ardent  reformers  looked  no  further  than  to  strengthen 
the  Hierarchy.  The  IVelatcs  were  determined  to  eman- 
cipate themselves  from  the  usurpations  of  the  Pope,  us 
to  their  elections,  their  arbitrary  taxation  by  Rome,  the 
undermining  of  their  authority  by  perjjctual  apjx-als ; 
but  they  had  no  notion  of  relaxing  in  the  least  the  ecclc- 
siiustical  domination.  It  was  not  that  Christendom  might 
govern  itself,  but  that  themselves  might  have  a more 
ecpial  share  in  tho  government.  They  were  as  jealously 
attached  as  the  Pope  to  the  creed  of  Latin  Christianity. 
The  Council,  not  tlie  Pojx*,  burned  John  Huss.  Their 
concessions  to  tho  Bohemians  were  extorted  from  their 
fears,  not  granted  by  their  liberality.  Gerson,  lI’Ailly, 
Louis  of  Arles,  Thomas  of  Corcelles,  were  as  rigid  theo- 
logians as  Martin  V.  or  Eugenius  IV.  The  Vulgate 
was  their  Bible,  the  Latin  service  their  exclusive  liturgj', 
the  Caimn  Law  their  code  of  jurisprudence. 
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I.iatin  Christianity  had  yet  to  discharge  some  part  of 
its  mission.  It  had  to  enligliten  the  world  wnth  letters, 
to  adorn  it  with  arts.  It  had  hospitably  Uy  receive  (a 
gift  fatal  in  the  end  to  its  own  dominion)  and  to  pro- 
mulgate to  mankind  the  poets,  historians,  philosophers 
of  Greece.  It  had  to  break  down  its  own  idols,  the 
Schoolmen,  and  substitute  a new  idolatry,  that  of  Cla.ssi- 
cal  Literature.  It  had  to  perfect  Christian  art.  Already 
Christian  Architecture  had  achieved  some  of  its  wonders. 
The  venerable  Lateral!  and  St.  Paul’s  without  the  \\'alls, 
the  old  St.  Peter’s,  St.  Slark’s  at  V'^euice  and  Pisa,  Stras- 
burg  and  Cologne,  Rheims  and  llourges,  York  and  Lin- 
coln, stood  in  their  majesty.  Christian  Painting,  and 
even  Christian  Sculpture,  were  to  rise  to  their  untran- 
scended excellence. 

The  choice  of  Nicolas  V.  was  one  of  such  singular 
felicity  for  his  time  that  it  cannot  be  wondered 
if  his  admirers  looked  on  it  as  overruled  by  the  mi- 
Holy  Sjiirit.  “ Who  would  have  thought  in  Florence,” 
so  said  Nicolas  to  his  biographer  Vesjiasiano,  “ that  a 
priest  who  rang  the  bells  should  become  Supreme  Pon- 
tiff?”* Yet  it  seems  to  have  been  a happy  accident. 
Eighteen  Cardinals  met  in  the  Conclave.  Ten  voices 
were  for  the  Cardinal  Colonna;  two  more  would  give 
him  the  requisite  majority.  Alfonso,  King  of  Arrugon 
and  Sicily,  encamped  at  Tivoli,  favoured  the  Colonna. 
Already,  to  end  the  strife,  the  Cardinal  of  Rologna  had 
risen  to  add  his  suffrage.  He  was  checked  and  inter- 
rupted by  the  wise  Cardinal  of  Tareuto.  “ Whom,  then,” 
said  he,  “ do  you  nominate  ? ” “ The  Cardmal  of  Ho- 

loima ! ” A sudden  light  seemed  to  flash  on  the  Conclave : 
Thomas  of  Sarzana,  Cardinal  of  Bologna,  was  Pope.’’ 


• ApuJ  Muratori,  p.  279.  V'it.  Nicolai  V.,  a DomiiuoD  Georgio,  p.  4. 
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Had  a turlnilonf,  punctilious,  obstinate  Pope,  another 
Eugenius,  succeeded  Eugenius  IV^.,  all  might  again 
have  Is^cn  strife  and  confasion.  Tlie  consummate  diplo- 
matic skill  of  .^Eneas  Sylvius  had  extorted  some  con- 
cessions on  his  deathbed  even  from  that  impracticable 
I’ope.  Some  questions  had  been  designedly  left  in 
decent  vagueness. 

The  Cardinal  of  Bologna  was  forty-eight  years  old. 
His  rise  to  honours  had  been  rapid — Bishop,  Cardinal, 
I’ojK?,  in  three  successive  years.'  He  was  known  as  a 
lover  and  liberal  patron  of  letters.  A.s  Legate  he  had 
been  singularly  active,  conciliatory,  popular,  and  there- 
fore successful.  He  had  seemingly  jiersonal  friendship 
for  yi'incas  Sylvius,  and  could  fully  appreciate  his  wise 
and  dexterous  management.  He  left  the  German  nego- 
tiations in  those  able  hands ; but  a speech  attributed  to 
him  was  well-timed.  “ The  Bishoj)s  had  too  little, 
rather  than  too  much  power : he  had  no  design  to 
encroach  on  their  lawful  authority.”'’  This  is  more 
remarkable,  as  in  all  business  he  had  the  most  perfect 
self-confidence : nothing  was  well  done  which  he  did  not 
do  himself.' 

Two  years  had  hardly  elapsed  when  Nicolas  V.  (so 
iwation  'veil  had  iEneas  Sylvius  done  his  work  in  Ger- 
ofiilUi"?"  many)  was  solo  and  undisputed  Pope.  The 
A.S.  H49.  (Joiineil  of  Basle,  disowned,  almost  forgotten, 
had  dissolved  itself.  Felix  V.  was  again  Amadeus  of 
Savoy,  in  his  peaceful  retreat  at  Ripaille.  The  Council 
had  the  wisdom  to  yield,  the  Pope  the  greater  wisdom 

' HW,  144rt.  1447. 

'•  VVeiticnbcrp. 

• Se«  the  el-ibonile  character  of 
Kicolax  V.  by  iEneis  Sylvius, — Foa, 
p.  1:59.  He  WAS  hasty,  but  plai'.able ; 
friendly,  but  there  was  no  friend  with 


whom  he  was  not  at  some  time  angry. 
“ Nimium  de  se  credidit,  omnia  per  »e 
fheere  voluit.  Nihil  bene  fieri  putarit, 
nisi  intereAsei.  Injurianim  neque  ultor, 
neque  oblitus  est." 
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to  admit  the  Council  to  uii  honourable  capitulation. 
The  Fathers  at  Ba.sle  appeared  to  submit  to  the  friendly 
urgency  of  the  Kings  of  France  and  England.  They 
maintained  prudent  silence  on  the  abandonment  of  their 
cause  by  the  Emperor  Frederick  III.  and  his  as  yet  am- 
biguous and  disguised  menaces  of  compulsory  dissolution. 
The  Prince-Pope  was  permitted  to  retire,  not  without 
dignity.  Nicolas  demanded  not  that  insulting  humilia- 
tion which  had.  been  enforced  by  his  predecessors  on 
their  discomlited  rivals.  Felix  V.  sank  into  a AMicnutin 
Cardinalate,  and  that  Cardinalate  next  in 
honour  to  the  Pope.  Louis  of  Arles  was  restored  to  his 
rank.  Three  out  of  the  Cardinals  named  by  Felix 
were  advanced  by  Nicolas;  the  rest  were  dead  or  con- 
tent to  abdicate.  All  the  Papal  censures  against  Hie 
Pope  and  the  Council  were  annulled ; the  Acts  of 
the  Council,  as  far  as  promotions  and  appointments, 
confirmed. 

So  ended  the  last  Antipope,''  so  closed  the  last  Council 
which  claimed  co-equal  authority  with  the  Pope.  The 
peat^eful  treaty  showed  a great  advance  in  Christian 
courtesy,  in  Christian  forbearance,  in  the  majesty  of 
Christian  gentleness ; but  some  decay,  too,  in  the  depth 
and  ardour  of  Christian  zeal.  To  have  been  an  Anti- 
pope was  no  longer  an  odious  and  inexpiable  crime — a 
crime  to  be  forgiven  only  after  the  most  contumelious 
abasement,  or  as  an  ostentatious  act  of  mercy.  Felix 
may  have  owed  something  to  his  princely  rank,  more  to 
the  times  and  to  the  sagacious  character  of  Nicolas  V. 
Basle  saw  the  last  Council  which  could  pretend  to  the 
title  of  (Ecumenic : that  of  Trent  was  a Council  of 
Papal  Christendom,  and  by  no  means  the  whole  of  Papal 


^ Amadeus  lived  only^  to  Jan.  1, 1451.  Muratori,  snb  ann.  1449. 
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(Jliristcndom.  All  that  had  severed  itself  from  Latin 
Christianity,  part  which  was  still  in  union,  stood  aloof 
from  an  a-sscmbly  chielly  gathered  from  two  nations, 
bpain  and  Italy. 

Nicolas  V.  retired  into  his  serene  and  peaceful  dig- 
nity:  not  so  his  restless  colleague  in  all  his 
sjiau*-  negotiations  and  in  his  journeys.  .tineas 
Sylvius  had  still  years  of  busy  life  before  him.  Among 
the  first  acts  of  Po]ie  Nicolas  had  been  the  confirmation 
of  iEneas  in  his  Papal  Secretaryship  and  in  his  Bishopric 
of  Trieste.  It  was  singular  enough  that,  as  Bishop  of 
Bologna,  Thomas  of  Sarzaua  had  been  honoured  every- 
where but  in  his  own  See.  Bologna  would  not  admit 
liim  within  her  walls.  The  Church  of  Trieste,  at  first 
refractory,  could  not  but  receive  a Bishop  commended 
by  the  Emperor  and  the  Pope. 

The  Bishop  of  Trieste  returned  to  Germany.  No 
affair  of  Frederick  III.  could  be  conducted  without  his 
aid.  He  was  fiirst  sent  to  the  Diet  of  Astdiaf- 
Juiy  13.1417.  which,  under  the  Archbishop  of  Mentz, 

acceptwl  the  Bulls  of  Pope  Eugenius  and  acknowledgwl 
Poj  lo  Nicolas.  Duke  Philippo  Maria,  the  last  of  the 
Visi-ontis,  died,'  Milan  was  in  confusion.*'  The  Emixiror, 
among  the  competitors  for  the  Dukedom,*  as  an  e.scheated 
fief  of  the  Empire,  would,  beyond  that,  put  in  his  claim 
as  actual  Buler.  ^Eneas  was  among  his  ambassadors. 
Milan  would  own  the  suzerainty  of  tho  Emperor,  but  at 
the  same  time  maintain  her  freedom.  Tho  Embassy 

• In  the  castle  of  PoiU  Zobbta,  * Charles,  Duke  of  Oileana,  in  right 
Aug.  15,  1447.  I of  his  mother,  Valentina,  sister  of  the 

^ “ Inci'edibile  allom  fu  la  revolu-  I late  Duke;  Alfonso.  King  of  Naples 
zion  dello  Stato  de  MiLano;  tutto  si  and  Arragrm,  by  the  will  of  the  late 
reimpi^  di  aedizloni,  ctl  oguuno  prese  Duke;  Francis  Sforz.*!,  husband  of  the 
V armi.*‘ — 3fuiatori,  sub  ano.  f natural  <Ui  ghur  of  the  late  Duke. 
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rotunied,  having  effected  notliing,  from  the  imprncti- 
cable  city."  ./53neas  attributes  their  failure  to  the  grnsjv 
ing  ambition  of  his  German  colleagues  in  the  Embassy : 
demanding  too  much,  they  lost  all ; his  more  .subtle 
policy  would  have  succeeded  better.  He  returned  to 
Vienna,  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Trieste,  visited  his 
di(X‘ese,  was  received  with  cordial  welcome,  and  cele- 
brated mass.  But  he  was  not  long  occupied  with  his 
peaceful  duties.  He  was  called  upon  to  settle  a ques- 
tion of  frontier  in  Istria  between  the  Emperor  and  the 
Venetian-s.  On  his  return  to  Trieste  he  found  a Count 
Rupert  warring  on  the  city,  wasting  the  eshites  of  the 
Church.  He  laid  his  complaints  before  the  Emperor, 
but  himself  hardly  escaped  from  the  hands  of  the  noble 
freebooter.  On  hLs  return  to  Vienna  he  found  his  power 
in  the  Council  somewhat  in  danger.  His  friend  and 
patron  Caspar  Schlick  was  in  disgrace.  He  died  July  16, 
1449.  As  of  the  Chancellor’s  faction  .lEneas  fell  under 
suspicion.  With  his  usual  dexterity  ho  steered  lus 
course,  not  absolutely  renouncing  his  friend,  yet  not 
offending  the  Emperor.  He  received  another  benefice, 
a rich  parish  church  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vienna. 

Milan  again  besieged  by  Francis  Sforza  made  over- 
tures to  the  Emperor.  Again  the  indefatigable 

r o o July,  1449. 

iEneas  crossed  the  Worm  Alp,  descended  into 
the  Valteline,  and  found  the  Lake  of  Como  and  its 
shores  overrun  by  the  troops  of  Sforza ; he  reachetl 
Como  with  difficulty.  That  city  was  beset  on  all  sides ; 
Sforza  eagerly  desired  to  seize  the  Imperial  Ambassa- 
dors. At  the  head  of  a few  soldiers,  jEneas  dashed 
through  by  night  and  reached  Milan.™  Notwitlistanding 
the  open  and  the  secret  opposition  of  Sforza’s  partisans. 


^ Coromentar.  I*ii  11.,  &c.,  pp.  19,  25. 
VOL.  VIII. 


Vit.  Fivderic.  III.,  p.  147. 
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he  a‘iseinbled  and  harangued  tlie  people.  Three  gates 
(quarters)  of  the  city  would  have  prwlaimed  the  Em- 
peror without  condition,  one  more  hml  been  a majority." 

Terms  were  however  framed,  on  the  whole  favourable 
to  the  Eniiieror,  but  such  as  ..Eueas  had  no  authority  to 
accept,  (.'harles  Gonzaga  proixjsed  to  iEneas  to  seize 
the  city  by  force.  This  vEneas  declined  as  unbecoming  j 

his  ecclesiastical  character.  The  scheme  was  full  of  1 

dangers,  and  of  very  doubtful  issue!  iEneas  returned  to  I 

Fniin  Feb.  26  tile  Emjieror.  Frederick,  however,  needed  not 
U60.  ’ only  dexterous  Ambassadors,  but  well-appointed 

armies  and  able  Generals  to  occupy  and  protect  Jlilan  : I 

he  had  neither.  Jlilan  opened  her  gates  to  Sforza ; i 

Sforza  was  Duke  of  Milan."  j 

In  the  first  year  of  Sforza’s  dukedom,  that  of  the  Jubi-  i 
lee,  ^Eneas  was  engaged  on  a more  peaceful  mission,  to 
settle  the  contract  of  marriage  between  the  Emperor 
and  Leonora,  sister  of  the  King  of  Portugal.  The  ! 
agreement  was  readily  made  at  Naples  with  the  Am- 
bassadois  of  Portugal.  jEneas  saw  Koine  at  the  height 
of  the  Jubilee,  his  friend  and  patron,  Nicolas  V.,  receiv-  I 
iug  the  homage,  the  well-deserved  homage,  and  the  tri- 
bute of  the  world. 

In  Nicolas  V.,  in  three  short  years,  the  Pope  had  be- 
come again  a great  Italian  Potentate.  Not  that  Nico- 
las V.  was  of  one  of  the  famous  houses,  or  aspired  to 
found  a family  of  Princes.  He  was  superior  to,  or  not 
tempted  to  that  Nepotism,  which  had  already  made 
some  advances,  some  initiatory  efforts,  to  invest  the 

" V’it.  Frederic.  III.,  p.  149.  arm.  i.  450.  For  the  pej-sonal  adven- 

**  ■**  Qui  etiam  iiuignia  ducalia,  \ turrs  of  .Kneas  Sylvius,  see  the  l-om* 
tradente  -populo,  suscepit,  qu«  res  1 mentaries  aud  Life  of  Frftlerick  III. 
neque  vim  noque  colorem  habuit  I apud  KolUr,  p.  140 
justiti*.*’-— P,  162,  Muratori,  sub 
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j descendants  or  kinsmen  of  Popes  in  territorial  honours 

or  titles.  Hitherto  these  families  had  taken  no  root, 
had  died  out,  sunk  into  obscurity,  or  had  been  beaten 
down  by  common  consent  as  upstart  usurpers.  Nicolas  V. 
laid  the  foundation  of  his  jjower,  not  so  much  in  the 
strength  of  the  Roman  See  a.s  a temporal  Sovereignty, 
as  in  the  admiration  and  gratitude  of  Italy,  which  was 
rapidly  reported  over  the  whole  of  Christendom.  He 
1 kept  in  pay  no  large  armies,  his  Cardinals  were  not 
Condottieri  generals ; he  declared  that  he  would  never 
employ  any  arms  but  those  of  the  Cross  of  Christ.''  Hut 
he  maintained  tlie  Estates  of  the  Church  in  peace,  he 
endeavoured  (and  the  circumstances  of  the  times  fa- 
i voured  that  better  policy)  to  compose  the  feuds  of  Italy, 

I raging  at  least  with  their  usual  violence.  He  was  among 

! the  few  Popes,  really  a great  Pacificator  in  Italy.  Four 

I mighty  Powers  were  now  mingled  in  open  war,  or  in 

I secret  intrigue.  Alfonso,  King  of  Arragon  and  the  two 

I Sicilies,  the  Dukes  of  Milan,  the  Venetians  and  the  Flo- 

rentines. Eugenius  had  had  the  wisdom,  or  good  for- 
tune, to  abandon  the  French  pretensions  to  the  throne 
of  Naples,  that  fatal  claim  by  which  the  Popo.s  had  for 
centuries  entailed  the  miseries  of  war  upon  Italy,  and 
scrvitiuie  upon  themselves.  The  strife  for  the  Dukedom 
I of  Milan,  notwrithstanding  the  pretensions  of  the  Em- 

j peror,  and  all  the  arts  of  iEneas  Sylvius,  the  claims  of 

the  King  of  Arragon,  and  of  the  House  of  Orleans,  had 
terminated  in  the  establishment  of  the  Sforzas.  Pope 
Nicolas  almost  for  the  first  time  entered  openly  into 
Italian  politics,  as  a true  Mediator — not  as  a partisan — 
and,  so  doing,  was  for  the  first  time  (to  a certain  extent 
at  least)  successful  in  his  mediation.  Even  in  the  wars 


P Vetpasmno,  p.  279. 
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of  these  powers  Komagna  wa.s  respected  and  escaped 
devastation.  The  warlike  chieftains  who  had  usurped 
the  cities  and  domains  of  the  Church,  were  glad  to 
l>ecome  her  suhject.s.  The  Malatcstas  accepted  the 
recognition  of  their  title  as  Lords  of  Rimini,  Fano,  and 
other  cities  of  Romagna,  and  from  their  tribute  the 
Pojie  received  a revenue,  if  not  equal  in  amount,  more 
sure  and  less  invidious  than  his  ovm  taxation.  The 
retrenchments  insisted  upon  by  the  Council  of  Basle 
were  eluded  by  a Concordat,  drawn  with  all  the  subtlety 
of  .dCneas  Sylvius,  and  received  by  his  obsequious  mas- 
ter Frederick.  In  remote  regions  there  were  still  deep 
murmurs  at  the  avarice,  the  venality  of  Rome  ; Nicolas 
and  his  Court  escaped  not,  and  did  not  deserve  to 
escape,  the  common  charge  of  rapacity ; but  such  mur- 
murs died  away  in  those  distant  quarters,  or  had  lost 
their  efU'ct'’ 

All  this  was  not  done,  but  it  was  well  begun  before 
the  Jubilee;  and  no  Jubilee  had  been  more  splendid, 
more  peaceful,  attended  by  greater  numbers,'  productive 
of  more  immense  wealth.'  A new  coin  for  the  J ubilee 
was  struck.  From  every  part  of  Kurope  came  pilgrims 


q p.  JL5.  The  ambxv 

tndor,  credited  with  1225  ducats  is 
instructed  to  give  1000  duento  either 
in  gold  or  in  some  rich  present — 22. > 
nre  for  the  Cardinal  patron.  But  if 
the  Pope  is  not  content  with  the  1000, 
he  must  liave  it  all,  and  the  Protector 
wait.  The  close  of  the  affair  is  even 
more  discreditable  to  the  Pope.  It  is 
a very  curious  detail  on  the  process  of| 


Prussia  7845  marks : for  Indulgeuce#, 
3241;  for  Peter*s  Pence,  4604.— 
V.  137. 


' **  r>opo  il  primoGiubileo  del  Anno 
1300  forsc  non  fu  mai  reduto  si  gran 
6ub80  e riHusso  di  gentc  in  Roma,  di 
modo  che  Ic  strode  Maestre  d'  Itiilia 
pareano  tnnte  Fiei-e.” — Mumtori,  Ann., 
sub  iinn,  **  Licet  quadringenta  et 
amjdius  millla  diebus  singulis  per 
urbem  templa  foiwque  vaderenC*— 
Vit.  Froder.  Ill,,  p.  172. 

• The  Teutonic  Order  trietl  to  sup- 
press the  Bull,  and  to  di'^uroge  the 
j wasteful  journey  to  Rome.  The  Pope 
was  furious  and  only  ap;jeased  by  a 
great  offering. — Stimmen,  p.  140. 
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of  the  highest  rank,  strangers  swarmed  like  ants  in  the 
streets  of  Home  and  Florence.  The  throng  was  so 
great  that  above  200  persons  were  crushed  to  death  on 
the  bridge  of  St.  Angelo.'  The -Bank  of  the  Jlediei 
alone  had  100,000  florins  belonging  to  the  Cliurch,“  and 
during  the  whole  time  poured  in  riches,  which  aided  in 
the  restoration  of  the  dilapidated  finances  of  the  Pope- 
dom. The  Pilgrims  carried  back  throughout  Europe 
accounts  of  the  resuscitated  majesty  of  the  Homan  Pon- 
tificate, the  unsullied  personal  dignity  of  the  Pope,  the 
reinthronement  of  religion  in  the  splendid  edifices,  which 
were  either  building  or  under  restoration.* 

Among  those  who  would  disseminate  the  fame  of 
Nicolas  V.,  none  would  be  more  loud,  as  none  had 
stronger  reasons  to  bo  grateful,  than  iEneas  Sylvius. 
He  had  just  reached  the  Alps  on  his  return  from  Rome 
(he  had  hardly  escaped  drowning  in  a swollen  stream), 
when  he  was  overtaken  by  the  pleasant  intelligence 
that  he  had  been  named  by  the  Pope  Bishop  of  his 
native  city  of  Sienna.  iEneas  had  never  contemplated 
the  passing  the  rest  of  his  life  in  the  cold  ungenial 
region  of  Germany.  “ I yearn,”  he  writes,  “ for  my 


* InfcAsura,  Chron.  de  Rimini  ; 
>Eneas  Sylviua,  Vit.  Frederic.,  p.  172. 

» V'^espafiiano,  Vit.  Nicol.  V’. 

* The  Jubilee  was  interrupted  by 
the  plague,  the  fear  of  which  had 
driven  many  in  devotion  to  K’oroe 
(Sattuto  says  60,000  died  in  Milan; 
hardly  a mon  was  left  alive  in 
Piacenza'.— Muratoii.  The  Cardinals, 
the  Pope  himself,  were  obliged  to  Hy  , 
from  Rome.  His  Holiness  goes  from  j 
one  castle  to  another  with  a small 
Court,  and  very  few  followers,  seeking 
to  find  anywhere  an  uninfected  place. 


His  Holiness  is  now  in  a cistlc  called 
Fabriano,  where  he  was  la.st  year  for 
some  time ; and  it  is  said  has  for* 
bidden,  under  pain  of  dentil,  that  any 
one,  of  any  mik  whatever,  who  is  at 
Rome,  shall  come  secretly  or  o[>en]y  to 
Fnbiiano,  or  within  seven  miles  of  it : 
the  Caixlinals  .alone  are  excepted,  who 
are  limited  four  servants.” — Voigt, 
from  the  l>e.'‘patcbe3  of  the  Teutonic 
Knights.  Stimmen.  p,  70.  This  is 
not  a very  high  view  of  the  Pope's 
courage. 
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native  Italy ; 1 dread  nothing  so  much  as  to  lay  ray 
bones  in  a foreign  land,  though  the  way  to  heaven  or 
to  hell  lies  open  alike  from  both.  But  it  would  be  less 
painful,  I know  not  why,  to  die  in  the  arms  of  brothers, 
sisters,  sons,  grandsons.”  It  should  seem ' that  he 
turned  back,  saw  the  Pope  again,  entered  Sienna,  was 
welcomed  with  the  joyful  acclamations  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, proud  to  receive  a native  Siennese  as  their  Bishop. 
But  the  Bishop  of  Sienna  returned  to  his  Imperial 
Master : Germany  must  still  be  held  in  its  close  alliance 
with  Borne.  Ilis  next  embassy,  in  the  following  year, 
was  into  Bohemia.  Both  on  his  journey  towards  Prague 
and  on  his  return,  he  was  hospitably  received  in  Tabor, 
tlie  city  of  the  most  extreme  disciples  of  John  Huss. 
In  a letter  to  John  Carvajal,*  tlie  Cardinal  of  St.  Angelo, 
he  gives  a striking  description  of  that  inexpugnable 
fortress.  Over  the  gates  were  two  shields : on  one  was 
painted  an  Angel  with  the  Sacramental  Cup ; on  the 
other  the  blind  old  Ziska,  their  leader  in  war  while 
alive,  whose  skin,  stretched  on  a drum,  after  his  death, 
had  inspirited  them  to  certain  victory.  The  Bishop  of 
Sienna  had  strong  misgivings  in  entering  this  head- 
quarters of  Satan.  The  Churchman  held  the  audacious 
sectaries,  who  disdained  the  Primacy  of  Rome  (the  head 
of  their  offending,  which  included  all  other  heresies),  in 
the  devoutest  horror.  “ The  Emperor  Sigismund,  in- 
stead of  granting  terms  of  peace  to  this  most  wicked  and 
sacrilegious  race,  ought  to  have  exterminated  them,  or 
reduced  them  to  hewers  of  stone  for  the  rest  of  man- 
kind.” jEueas  had  forgotten  the  irresistible  valour,  the 
splendid  years  of  victory,  which  had  extorted  these  terms 
from  the  Emjieror.  But  the  rude,  poor  Taborites  treated 

y Kput.  Uv.  ■ The  account  is  not  clear.  * bpmt.  exxx. 
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the  Bishop  with  perfect  courtesy.  At  a town  about 
twenty-five  miles  from  Prague  (a  pestilence  was  raging 
in  Prague,  and  to  his  regret  he  dared  not  ajiproach 
that  ancient  and  noble  city),  he  met  the  heads  of  the 
Bohemian  nation.  The  object  of  his  mission  was  soon 
despatched  ; the  summons  of  a general  Convention  in 
the  following  year,  with  the  Ambassador  of  the  Emperor, 
and  the  Pope’s  Legate,  at  Leutmeritz.  In  that  city  he 
held  a long  theological  discussion  with  George  Podie- 
brad ; a second  at  Tabor  with  Nicolas,  the  Bishop  of  the 
sect.  He  acknowledged  that  all  his  eloquence  made  no 
impression  on  the  stubborn  Utraquists.  The  Taborites 
stuck  to  the  Scripture,  iEneas  to  the  power  of  the 
Church ; no  wonder  that  they  came  to  no  conclusion, 
But  whatever  might  be  tbe  secret  thoughts  of  each 
party  as  to  the  fate  of  his  antagonist  on  the  Day  of 
Judgement,  they  parted  with  seeming  mutual  respect. 

Nicolas  V.  was  to  behold,  as  it  were,  the  final  act  of 
homage  to  the  Popetlom,  from  the  majesty  of  evr^uon 
the  Empire.  He  was  to  be  the  last  Pontiff  Emperor, 
who  was  to  crown  at  Rome  the  successor  of  Charle- 
magne; Frederick  III.  the  last  Emperor  who  was  to 
receive  his  crown  from  the  hands  of  the  Pope.’’  jEneas 
Sylvius  is  again  in  Italy : he  is  the  harbinger  of  the 
Emperor,  who  is  about  to  descend  into  Italy  to  meet 
his  Portuguese  bride,  to  consummate  his  marriage,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  celebrate  his  Coronation  at  Rome. 
The  Free  cities  were  always  troubled,  and  were  thrown 
into  a tumult  of  intrigue,  if  not  of  feud,  by  the  appearance 
of  the  Emperor  in  Italy.  Guelf  turned  pale,  Ghibelline 
brightened.  Sienna  was  under  popular  government. 
Would  the  Emperor’s  favourite,  the  favourite  of  the 

^ Charles  V.  waa  nowiieU)  but  at  Bologna. 
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Pope,  the  heir  of  the  proud  but  fallen  house  of  Piccolo- 
mini,  now  their  Bishop,  forego  the  opportunity  of  seizing  I 

for  his  own  family  the  lordship  of  the  city?'  Sienna,  j 

which  the  year  before  had  thronged  out  to  meet  .tineas,  I 

received  him  in  sullen  silence ; no  one  visited  him,  his  j 

name  was  heard  muttered  with  low  curses  in  the  streets.  . 

.®neas,  as  he  says,  smiled  at  the  sudden  change  (did  i 

not  his  vanity  magnify  his  own  unpopularity,  and  the 
jealousy  of  the  city  ?).  He  assembled  the  Senate, 
assured  them  of  the  peaceful  and  unambitious  views  of 
himself,  his  family,  and  of  the  Emperor.  The  Siennese  ; 
suppressed,  but  could  not  conceal  their  mistrust,  .Slneas 
having  splendidly  buried  his  colleague  in  tlie  Embassy, 
who  died  at  Sienna,  thought  it  most  pnident  to  go  down 
to  Telamona,  in  order  to  be  in  readiness  to  receive  the  | 
Portuguese  Princess. 

Pope  Nicolas  himself  began  to  look  with  alarm  at  the  ; 
approach  of  the  Emperor.  There  were  suspicious  move-  i 
ments  at  Rome : more  than  suspicions,  of  the  dire  j 
designs  of  Stephen  Porcaro  and  his  partisans,  which  ] 
broke  out  during  the  next  year.  j 

The  pride  and  the  felicity  of  Nicolas  V.  was  in  the  I 
undisturbed  peace  of  Italy,  at  least  of  Roman  Italy ; 
who  could  foretell  what  strange  or  unexpected  tumults 
might  arise  at  the 'appearance  of  the  Emperor?  He 
sent  to  delay  the  march  of  Frederick,  at  least  till  the 
summer ; he  urged  the  want  of  provisions,  of  prepara- 
tion, tin;  dangers  of  a w'inter  journey.  .3ilneas  was  indig- 
nant at  this  timid  vacillation  of  the  Pope ; “ it  became 
not  the  supreme  Pontiff  to  say  one  thing  to-day,  another 
to-morrow.”  He  assured  Pope  Nicolas  of  the  pacific 
intentions  of  the  Emperor.  He  appealed  to  the  conduct 

* Vit.  Frederic.  HI.,  p.  244.  j 
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of  the  Emperor  to  the  Church ; if  he  had  been  an 
enemy  to  the  Church,  the  whole  majesty  of  the  Clergy 
had  been  crushed  ; we  had  not  had  the  joy  of  beholding 
you  in  your  present  state  of  power  and  authority.'*  He 
wrote  courteous  letters  to  urge  the  immediate  descent 
of  Frederick.' 

Tumults  in  Austria  detained  the  Emperor;  stormy 
weatlier  his  bride.  .iEneas  Sylvius  spent  sixty  weary 
days  at  Telamona.'  At  length,  on  the  same  day,  the 
Emperor  entered  Florence,  his  bride  Leghorn.  They 
met  at  Sienna.  Sienna  thought  it  well  to  appear  to  be 
full  of  joy,  was  delighted  with  the  urbanity  and  conde- 
scension of  the  Emperor,  renounced  her  saspicions  of 
./Eneas,  recalled  all  his  kindred,  some  of  whom,  with 
other  nobles,  were  in  exile ; and  entreated  the  Bishop, 
whom  the  people  now  called  the  father  of  his  country, 
to  represent  the  City  before  the  Pope. 

The  imperial  cavalcade  set  off  for  Rome.  Aa  they 
descended  the  Ciminian  hill,  which  overhangs  Viterbo, 
the  Emperor  called  Hineas  to  his  side.  “ I shall  live  to 
see  you  Cardinal,  I shall  live  to  see  you  Pope."  Hineas, 
with  proper  modesty,  protested  that  he  did  not  aspire  to 
either  of  these  perilous  dignities.  At  Rome  n»rch  is, 
the  marriage  was  solemnised  by  the  Pope 
himself,'  afterwards  the  coronation  with  great  niagnifi- 
cence.**  iEncas  Sylvius  made  a speech  for  the  Em- 


•*  **Si  roluisset  tAUtum  pessnm  ibat 
Ecclesia : cUri  majesLas  omnU  extin- 
guebatur;  nec  tu  hodie  in  hoc  statu 
esaes,  in  quo  to  videute*  la'tamur/'— 
P.  191, 

' Tlie  tti'»t  full  account  of  this 
afTiurt  with  the  letter  of  iKneas  to  the  I 
Pope,  is  in  the  Hist.  Frederic.  111.  | 
apud  Kollar,  pp.  187  et  9tq. 


^ He  whiled  awa^  hu  time  by 
Tisiting  the  old  Etnirian  cities  in  the 
neighbourhood.  iEiieas  had  n remark- 
able, almost  a premature,  taste  for 
antiquities  and  for  the  beauties  of 
nature. 

t i^neas  Sylvius  describes  the  whole 
at  great  length,  p.  277  et  seq. 

^ The  cautious  Pope  had  arrayed 
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peror.  The  day  after,  during  an  interview  at  which 
.dineas  was  present,  the  Emperor  and  the  Pope  com- 
municated two  extraordinary  dreams.'  The  Emperor, 
the  last  time  that  the  Cardinal  of  Bologna  left  Vienna, 
had  dreamed  that  he  was  crowned  not  by  a Koman,  but 
by  the  Cardinal  of  Bologna.  “ It  is  tlie  privilege,”  said 
the  Pope,  “ of  those  set  up  to  rule  the  people  to  have 
true  dreams.  I myself  dreamed  that  my  predecessor 
Eugenius,  the  night  before  his  death,  had  arrayed  me  in 
the  Pontifical  dress  and  mitre,  and  placed  me  on  the 
throne.  Take  thou  my  seat,  I depart  to  St.  Peter.” 
The  humble  Thomas  of  Sarzaua  had  not  been  without 
his  ambition ! ■'  The  pre<lictiou  of  the  Emperor  as  to 
the  advancement  of  yEneas  Sylvius,  now  on  such  ami- 
cable terms  with  the  Pope,  might  have  been  expected 
to  meet  its  own  immediate  accomjdishment,  as  far  as 
the  Cardinalate.  ylCneas,  however,  received  only  a 
barren  promise,  which  Pope  Nicolas  did  not  live  to 
fulfil.  But  he  returned  to  Germany  Papal  Ambas- 
sador and  Legate  to  Bohemia,  Silesia,  Austria,  Moravia, 
Styria,  Carinthia,  Camiola, — afterwards,  at  the  Em- 
peror’s request,  to  Hungary.  The  Legatine  character 
gave  him  great  weight,  he  exerci.sed  it  with  his  accus- 
tomed sagacity,  and  in  perfect  fidebty  to  Frederick. 
He  was  armed,  as  Legate,  with  Papal  censures  against 
all  the  enemies  of  Frederick.  But  these  Austrian 
affairs  belong  not  to  our  history. 

Throughout  Cliristendom,  except  in  the  narrow  corner 
of  Bohemia,  Pope  Nicolas  V.  ruled  supreme.  Yet  even 
Nicolas  V.  was  not  secure  against  the  inextinguishable 
turbulence  of  the  Homan  people.  The  republicanism 

all  the  militia  of  the  dtr,  aod  occupied  I peace. 

St.  Angelo  and  the  otiier  strongholdi  * Muratori,  sub  ann. 
with  an  imposing  force  to  keep  the  I ^ V’ita  K re«leric.,  p.  296. 
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of  the  Crescentii,  of  Arnold  of  Brescia,  of  Brancaleone, 
of  Bienzi,  of  Baroncelli,  liad  still  its  champions  and  its 
martyrs.  Stephen  I’orcaro  was  the  last  heir,  till  very 
modem  times,  of  tliis  danjjrerous  and  undying  race. 
Stephen  Porcaro  was  of  equestrian  family,  of  powerful 
and  kindling  eloquence.  On  the  death  of  Eugenius 
(Eugenius  himself  had  been  driven  from  Home  by 
popular  insurrection)  Porcaro  had  urged  the  rising  of 
the  people,  the  proclamation  of  the  Republic.'”  Pope 
Nicolas,  anxious  to  conciliate  all  orders,  appointed  the 
dangerous  demagogue  on  a mission  in  the  Roman  terri- 
tor)'.  On  his  return  Porcaro  renewed  his  agitation. 
He  boldly  avowed  his  opinions,  and  almost  announced 
himself  as  defender  of  the  liberties  of  the  Roman  people. 
He  was  sent  in  honourable  exile  to  Bologna,  under  the 
sole  restraint  that  he  should  present  himself  every  day 
before  Bessarion,  the  Cardinal  Legate.  He  returned 
secretly  to  Romo.  A conspiracy  had  been  organised  in 
which  the  nephew  of  Porcaro  took  the  lead.  Stephen 
Porcaro  harangued  the  conspirators,  inveighed  against 
the  tyranny  of  the  rulers,  the  arbitrary  proscription,  the 
banishment,  even  the  execution,  of  lioman  citizens. 
}le  declared  that  it  was  ignominious  that  the  city  which 
had  ruled  the  world  should  be  subject  to  the  dominion 
of  priests,  who  were  women  rather  than  men.”  He 
would  east  off  for  ever  the  degrading  yoke.  He  had 
at  his  command  three  hundred  hired  soldiers.  Four 
hundred  noble  Romans  were  ready  to  appear  in  arms. 


" “ Dicens  nmnem  serritutem  tur- 
peip,  fcediuimnm  autem  qu«  pra«by* 
tens  pra'Staretur,  rognhatque  Komaiios, 
(lum  CardinaJeti  clnusi  ess^nt,  aliquol 
audere  pro  Jibertate.** — /Kirens  Sylviiw, 


" **  Turpe  dictitans  earn  urbem, 
qua  lotum  sibi  subjocerit  orbem,  nunc 
sacerdotum  tinperio  subjacei'c*  qurr^ 
rectius  fcrmiiuis  quam  viros  quisque 
nppellaverit,”— -EneA8Sylviiis,Eurojt.i, 
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He  appealed  to  their  cupidity  as  to  tljeir  patriotism : to- 
morrow they  might  he  in  possession  of  a million  of  gold 
pieces.®  If  the  aims  of  Porcaro  were  noble,  his  imme- 
diate designs,  the  designs  with  which  he  was  charged, 
and  with  seeming  truth,"  were  those  of  the  robber,  the 
bloody  and  cowardly  assassin."  The  contemplated  mode 
of  insurrection  had  the  further  horror  of  impious  sacri- 
lege. The  Pope  and  the  Cardinals  were  to  be  sur- 
prised while  solemnising  the  mass  on  the  festival  of  the 
Epiphany.  The  Papal  stables  near  the  church  were  to 
be  set  on  fire.  In  the  tumult  Porcaro  was  to  appear  in 
purple  and  with  the  ensigns  of  magistracy,  to  force  or 
gain  his  way  as  a worshipper  towards  the  altar.  The 
Pope  was  to  be  seized ; it  was  said  that  the  chains  were 
found,  chains  of  gold,  which  had  been  displayed  to  the 
insurgents,  which  were  to  fetter  his  holy  person,'  only, 
however,  to  be  thrown  into  a dungeon  as  a hostage  to 
compel  his  brother  to  surrender  the  Castle  of  St  Angelo. 
His  after-fate  was  perhaps  to  be  that  of  his  brethren  the 
Cardinals,  who  were  to  be  massacred  without  mercy. 
The  shaven  crown  was  no  longer  to  be  an  object  of  fear 
or  respect  in  Rome.’  The  insurgents  had  nicely  calcu- 
lated the  amount  of  plunder : from  the  Palace  of  the 
Pope  200,000  florins ; from  the  Sacred  College,  200,000  ; 
from  the  merchants  and  public  officers  200,000 ; from 

^ Znntfliet.  Stcphtno  Infessura,  It  Itas  done  so,  and  Italy  is  fi'ee ! — 
Platina.  1864. 

P Vita  Nicolai  V.,  p.  128.  | “ Ad  colligandum  ait  prssulero, 

^ Sismoiidi,  true  to  hU  republican  . catenam  auream  sectim  attulit.  a se 
bias,  raises  Stephen  Porcaro  to  a hero  • jampridetn  paratam  quam  conp-f^tis 
and  a martyr ; and  while  he  perhaps  ostendit/*— ACn.  Syl.  Kuropa.  p.  460. 
exagj^ratoK  the  cruelty  of  the  Pope,  j • **  Velle  enim  aiebat  se  id  agere,  ut 
hardly  touches  on  iu  justiheation,  thei  aetemum  lotra  hac  mceuia  capitis 
atrocity  of  the  plot.  When  will  Italian  rasi  denteis  vereri  non  oporteret.”— - 
freedom  forswear  assaasination  as  its  Leo  Alberti, 
first  and  favourite  weapon? — 1857. 
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the  niap^zines  and  salt  depots  200,000 ; from  the 
confiscated  property  of  the  enemies  of  the  revolution 
100,000. 

The  conspiracy  was  detected  or  betrayed.'  Tlie 
liouse  where  the  conspirators  assembled  wiis  surrounded 
with  troops.  I’orcuro  escaped,  but  was  found  next  day, 
hidden  by  his  sister  in  a chest.  Sciarra  Porcaro,  the 
nephew,  cut  his  way  through  the  soldiers  and  fled. 
Many  servants  and  quantities  of  arms  were  found  in 
the  house.  The  very  day  of  his  capture  the  bodies  of 
Stephen  Porcaro  and  nine  of  his  accomplices  were  seen 
hanging  from  the  battlements  of  the  Castle  of  St.  An- 
gelo. They  had  in  vain  implored  confession  and  the 
last  sacrament.  Many  other  executions  followed.  Two 
Canons  of  St.  Peter’s  were  involved  in  the  plot : one 
was  found  innocent  and  released ; the  other  fled  to 
Damascus,  where  he  remained  till  after  the  death  of  the 
Pope.  Large  rewards  were  offered  for  some  who  had 
escaped : one  thousand  ducats  if  produced  alive,  five 
hundred  if  dead.  Some  were  allowed  to  be  seized  in 
Padua  and  Venice.  The  Cardinal  of  Metz  interceded 
for  Batti.sta  Persona ; it  was  alleged  that  he  was  guilt- 
less. The  Pope  promised  mercy ; whether  on  j„. 
new  evidence  or  not,  he  was  hung  tlxf  next  *■”’ 
morning : the  indignant  Cardinal  left  Home. 

The  Pope  was  bitterly  mortified  at  this  ingratitude  of 
the  Roman  people  for  his  mild  government,  the  peace 
which  they  enjoyed,  the  wealth  which  had  poured  into 
the  city,  the  magnificent  embellishments  of  Ilome.  He 
became  anxious  and  morose.  Remorse  for  blood,  if 
necessarily,  too  prodigally  shed,  would  weigh  heavily 


* According  to  Stephimo  they  attacked  one  hundred  of  the 

rope’«  guards,  and  killed  the  Maro«callo. 
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on  a Pope  who  had  shrunk  from  war  as  unchristian.'' 

The  famous  architect  Leo  Alberti  (employed,  it  is  true,  I 
by  Nicola.s  V.  in  his  splendid  designs  for  St.  Peter’s)  i 
describes  the  unexampled  state  of  prosperity  enjoyed 
under  Nicolas,  for  which  the  conspirators  would  have 
made  that  cruel  return.  “The  whole  of  Latium  was 
at  peace : the  last  thing  to  be  expected  was  that  any 
lioman  could  think  to  change  the  state  of  affairs  for  the 
better  by  a revolution.  The  domain  of  the  Cluu-ch  was 
in  a high  state  of  cultivation : the  city  had  beenme  a ) 
city  of  gold  through  the  Jubilee ; the  dignity  of  the 
citizens  was  respected : all  reasonable  petitions  were 
granted  at  once  by  the  Pontiff.  There  were  no  exRc- 
tions,  no  new  taxes.  Justice  was  fairly  administered.  ! 

It  was  the  whole  care  of  the  Pope  to  adorn  the  city.”  i 

The  more  devout  and  the  more  wealthy  were  indignant  I 

at  the  design  to  plunder  and  massacre  the  foreigners  i 

whose  profuse  wealth  enabled  the  Romans  to  live  in 
ease  and  luxury ; at  the  profanation  of  the  Church  by 
promiscuous  slaughter,  of  the  altar  itself  by  blood ; the 
total  destniction  of  the  Cardinals,  the  priesthood,  of 
religion  itself : the  seizure  of  the  Pope,  whose  feet 
distant  potentates  crowded  to  kiss  on  his  sublime  func- 
tion of  sacrifice ; the  dragging  him  forth,  loaded  with  | 
chains,  perhaps  his  death  ! The  calmest  looked  on  the  I 


■ See  in  Collier  (i.  p.  672)  tlie 
curious  acccunt  of  Porcaro'*  conspiracy 
given  in  Kngland  by  the  Po|>e’»  Nuncio  | 
Clement  Vincentio:  ” It  was  drawn,” 
said  the  Nuncio,  “ from  the  bmthels  j 
and  profligate*  of  Rome.”  The  Nuncio 
sugtT(»ts  a form  of  public  thank^iving 
for  the  Pope's  deliverance,  and  inti- 
mates that  a letter  from  the  English 
clergy  wotild  be  acceptable,  denouncing 


Rome  ns  degenerating  to  the  licen- 
tiousness of  old  Babylon,  nnd  advising 
the  Pope  to  leave  the  wicked  dty,  and 
rcnidc  in  some  other  country.  The 
Nuncio  and  Collector  was  also  to  hint 
the  expediency  of  a subsidy  to  enable 
the  Po^ie  to  leave  Rome  and  Italy. 
The  form  of  prayer  was  issued,  says 
Collier,  but  no  more  done. 
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suppression  of  the  conspiracy  and  the  almost  total  extir- 
pation of  the  conspirators  with  satisfaction.* 

Now  came  that  event  which,  however  foreseen  by 
the  few  wiser  prophetic  spirits,  burst  on  Euroj)0  and  on 
Christendom  with  the  stunning  and  appalling  effect  of 
absolute  suddenness — the  taking  of  Constauti-  jg 
nople  by  the  Turks.  On  no  two  European 
minds  did  this  disaster  work  with  more  profound  or 
more  abstjrbing  terror  thau  on  Pope  Nicolas  V.  and 
.^neas  Sylvius  : nor  could  any  one  allege  more  sound 
reasons  for  that  ten-or  than  the  Pope  and  the  Bishop  of 
Sienna.  Who  could  estimate  better  than  ^Eneas,  from 
his  intimate  knowletlge  of  all  the  countrie.s  of  Europe, 
• of  Italy,  Germany,  France,  England,  the  extent  of  the 
danger  which  impended  over  the  Latin  world?  Never 
since  its  earlier  outburst  might  Jlohammedanism  seem 
so  likely  to  subjugate  if  not  to  swallow  up  distracted 
and  disunited  Christendom,  as  under  the  Turks.  By 
sea  and  land  they  were  equally  formidable.  If  Chris- 
tendom should  resist,  on  what  frontier?  All  were 
menaced,  all  in  danger.  Wliat  city,  what  kingdom, 
would  arrest  the  fierce,  the  perpetual  invasion  ? From 
this  period  throughout  the  affairs  of  Germany  (at  Frank- 
fort he  preached  a crusivde)  to  the  end  of  his  Legatine 
power,  of  his  Cardinalate,  of  his  Papacy,  of  his  life,  this 
was  the  one  nlisorbing  thought,  one  piissiou,  of  yEneas 
Sylvius.  The  immediate  advance  of  the  victorious 
Mohammed  through  Hungary,  Dalmatia,  to  the  border, 
the  centre  of  Italy,  was  stopped  by  a single  fortress,  Bel- 
grade ; by  a preacher,  John  Capistrano;  by  a 
hero,  John  Iluniarles.  But  it  was  not  till,  above 
a century  later,  when  Don  John  of  Austria,  at  licpanto, 

* Lee  Battuta  Albeiti.  PuiTaiia  Conjunttio  apud  Muraton.  xxv.  p.  310- 
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by  sea,  and  much  later,  John  Sobiesld,  before  Vienna,  by 
land,  broke  the  spell  of  Jlohammedan  conquest,  that 
Europe  or  Christendom  might  repose  in  security.’' 

The  death  of  Nicolas  V.  was  hastened,  it  was  said,  by 
the  taking  of  Constantinople.  Grief,  shame, 
fear  worked  on  a constitution  broken  by  the 
gout.  But  Nicolas  V.  foresaw  not  that  in  remote 
futurity  the  peaceful,  not  the  warlike,  consequences  of 
the  fall  of  Constantinople  would  be  most  fatal  to  the 
Pofwdom — that  what  was  the  glory  of  Nicolas  V.  would 
become  among  the  foremost  causes  of  the  ruin  of  me- 
dimval  religion:  that  it  would  aid  in  shaking  to  the 
base,  and  in  severing  for  ever  the  majestic  unity  of 
Latin  Christianity.’ 


f Compai'e  Gibbon,  ch.  Ixvii.  xiij 

p.  162.  ; 

• I cannot  i‘efram,  though 


ray 


History  closes  with  Nicolas  V.,  from 
subjoining  a few  sentences  on  the  end 
of  .£neas  Sylvias  Piccolomini.  | 

On  the  death  of  Nicohw  V.,  the  j 
Cardtunl  Be>i.sanon,  for  letiniing,  dig- 
nity, character,  stood  high  above  the  j 
whole  Coll^  of  Cardinals,  The 
election  had  been  alranst  declared  in  ' 
hi«  favour.  The  Cardinal  of  Avignon  ' 
was  seized  with  indignation.  Would  I 
they  have  for  a Pope  a Greek,  a 
recent  proselyte,  a man  with  a beanl? 
Was  the  Latin  Chuix'h  fallen  so  low  | 
that  it  must  have  recourM  to  the ! 
Greeks  ? ” The  jealousy  of  the  West  1 
was  rouseil : a Spaniant,  the  Hrst  of , 
the  fatal  house  of  IWrgia,  was  raised  . 
to  the  Papal  throne,  Callistus  111.  ' 
A^uoas  wan  at  Frankfort,  pressing  on  ^ 
reluctant  Germany  a crusade  against  ' 
the  Turks,  The  Germans  thought  . 
more  of  their  contest  with  the  Pope 


than  of  the  security  of  Christendom. 
Frederick  III.  was  urged  to  seize  the 
op[K>rtunity  of  the  election  of  a new 
Pope  to  assort  the  liberties  of  the 
Empire  and  of  the  Gennan  Church. 
.£ncas  averted  the  strife,  and  persuaded 
the  Emperor  that  lie  had  more  to  hope 
than  fuar  from  the  Pojx’.  He  was 
sent  with  the  congratulations  of  the 
Emperor  to  Cnltistus  111.  A promo- 
tion of  CardinaU  was  expected.  The 
name  of  if^eas  was  in  all  men’s 
mouths . he  received  congratulations. 
The  Pope  named  but  three,  one  his 
nephew,  liorgia,  the  future  Alex- 
ander V’l.  if^neas  was  about  to  return 
to  Germany,  but  his  presence  w*as 
needed  in  Italy:  Sienna  whs  besieged 
by  James  Picciniuo : war  threatened 
between  the  Pope  and  Alfonso  King  of 
Naples,  iKoens,  as  ambassador  to 
Naples,  secured  an  honourable  tre.aty. 
The  Pope  would  not  lose,  and  was 
obliged  to  reward  the  indispensable 
i£neas.  He  was  created  Cardinal  of 
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Nicolas  V^.  aspired  to  make  Italy  the  domicile,  Rome 
the  capital,  of  letters  and  arts.  As  to  letters,  lus  was 


Siemul  (Dec.  1456). 

without  dlshotiour  or  in^ratituiJe, 
i1vaea»  Sylviu<i  wa<i  roloased  from  the 
•ervice  of  hin  Imperial  master.  The 
Cardmiil  must  devote  himself  to  the 
ioterests  of  the  Churdi ; the  Italian 
to  those  of  Italy.  He  need  breathe 
no  more  tlte  thick  and  heavy  air  of 
(jermany. 

A year  and  a half  has  passed,  and 
Aeneas  Sylvius  Picoolomiui  (Aug.  21, 
A.D.  1458)  is  Pope  Pius  II. 

Few  men  of  moie  consummate 
ability  bad  sat  on  the  throne  of  St. 
Peter ; few  men  more  dispo-el  to 
maintain  the  Papal  power  to  the 
height  of  its  supremacy.  He  boldly, 
unreservedly,  abeolutely  condemned 
the  heretical  tenets  of  .dCueas  Sylvius. 
He  reproached  the  King  of  France  for 
the  audacious  Pmgm.itic  Sanction : it 
was  not  less  sacrilegious,  not  less 
impious  than  the  deaws  of  the  Council 
of  Basle.  But  Pius  11.  h.ad  the  saga* 
city  to  know  that  the  days  of  Inno* 
cent  HI.  and  Boniface  VIII.  were 
^ias!«d.  He  lojuTit  by  bitter  experience 
that  those,  loo,  of  Urban  II.  were  gone 
by.  It  was  not  for  want  of  exertion, 
or  of  eloquence  far  surpassing  that 
which  rapt  the  Council  of  Clermont 
to  frenzy,  that  F’lus  II.  did  not  array 
Christendom  in  a more  politic,  more 
justitiubis  crusade  against  advancing 
Mohammedanism.  Even  the  colder 
Council  of  Mantua  seemed  to  kindle 
to  enthusiasm.  Against  the  Turk.s 
Germany  would  famish  42,000  men; 
Hungary,  20,000  horse,  20,000  foot ; 
Burgundy,  6(XK>.  The  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy accepted  the  command.  Even 


I 


I 
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the  Italian  kingdoms,  dukedoms,  re- 
publics, consented  to  be  assessed.  The 
Prince  of  Este  threw  down  300,000 
florins.  Italy  was  to  raise  a g^reat 
fleet;  France  and  Spain  promised  aid. 

The  proclamation  of  the  Universal- 
League  of  Christendom  might  seem  a 
signal  for  a general  war  throughout 
Christendom.  The  war  of  the  Roses 
iage<l  in  England;  all  Germany  was 
in  aims,  bent  on  civil  strife;  the 
French  fleet  set  sail,  not  against  the 
Turks,  hut  against  Naples;  l*iocinino 
and  Malatestn  renewed  the  war  in  the 
Homan  territory  ; the  Sovelii  were  In 
insurrection  in  Home. 

Pope  Pius  was  not  satisfied  with 
endeavouring  to  roui^  all  Christendom 
to  a crusade  again.st  the  Turks : he 
undertook  a more  Christian,  if  a more 
desperate  enterp;ise,  the  conversion  of 
the  Sultan.  He  published  a Jong 
elaborate  addiess  to  Mahomet  II. 
Throughout  this  singular  documetit 
the  tone  is  courteous,  conciliatory, 
almost  flattering ; not  till  its  close, 
denunciatory  against  the  imposture  of 
the  Koran.  “ Nothing  was  wanting 
to  make  Mahomet  the  mightiest  sove- 
reign the  world  had  ever  seen,  nothing 
but  a little  water  for  his  b-iptisin,  and 
Wtief  in  the  Gospel.  The  world  would 
bow  down  before  Mahomet  the  Chiis- 
tian  Emperor.”  “ Tlie  great  Sultan 
is  no  careless  Atheist,  no  Epicuresn  ; 
he  believes  in  God  and  in  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul.  What  lias  been 
the  end  of  all  great  conquerore, — 
Semirami.s  Hercules,  Bacchus,  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, Cyrus,  Alexander,  Julius 
Caesar,  Attila,  Tamerlane?  They  are 
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not  the  ostentatious  patronage  of  a magnificent  Sove- 
reign ; nor  was  it  the  sagacious  jwlicy  which  would 
enslave  to  the  service  of  the  Church  that  of  which  it 
might  anticipate  the  dangerous  rebellion.  It  was  not 
the  religion  of  authority  seeking  to  make  itself  master 
of  all  which  might  hereafter  either  confirm  or  contest 
that  authority.  In  Nicolas  it  wa.s  pure  and  genuine, 

all  burning  in  the  6ame*  of  hell.  I the  Christianity  of  Europe  miglit  seem 
Your  law  allows  all  to  be  saved  by  I on  the  hazard.  At  Ancona  (a.D. 
their  own  roligion,  except  renegades  | 1463),  amid  the  total  desertion  of  the 
from  Ishvm;  we  maintain,  on  the  leaders  pledged  to  the  Holy  War, — 
contrary,  that  all  who  believe  not  ottr  amid  the  host  of  common  soldier*, 
Cived  must  be  damned/'  From  this  murmuring  that  they  had  been  paid 
dangerous  ai^ument  the  Pope  proceeds  only  in  Indnlgencea,  in  which  they 
to  enlarge  on  the  Chiistian  as  con-  had  ceased  to  trust,  not  in  hard 
tra.sted  with  the  Mohammedan  faith,  money ; a host  starving  for  w'ant  of 
However  justly  he  might  argue  on  .sustenance,  which  the  Pope,  once  the 
Christianity,  the  stern  prede-stinarians  cool  and  politic  statesman,  now  become 
of  Islam  must  have  l>eeti  surprised  at  a sanguine,  enthusiastic  old  man,  hod 
finding  themselves  charged  with  sop-  not  thought  of  providing, — Pius  II. 
posing  the  world  ruled  by  chance,  not  alone  maintained  his  courage.  As  tlie 
by  Providenc'e.  There  is  much  moro  j faith  of  others  waxed  cold,  bis  became 
strange  loro  on  Muhamme<lan  super-  | more  ardent.  He  otfered  with  one  of 
stitious  and  Arabian  priestcraft.  The  his  Cardinals  to  embark  and  throw 
Turks  were  of  a noble  Scythian  race:  himself  into  K^usa,  threatened  by 
the  Pope  marvels  tliat  they  can  follow  the  Turks.  And  tills  rohned  and 
Egyptians  and  Arabians  in  their  reli-  accomplished  man  died,  as  Peter  the 
gion:  Christianity  had  been  a far  more  Hermit  or  St.  Bernard  might  have 
congenial  faith.  died.  The  faithful  Cardinal  of  Pavia 

How  strangely,  how  nobly  did  watched  his  lost  moments.  The  sigiit 
Pius  II.,  at  the  close  of  his  life,  redeem  of  the  sails  of  tlie  Venetian  fleet  had 
the  weaknesses,  the  treachery,  the  in-  for  amoment  kindle«i  up  all  his  ardour, 
consistency,  the  unblubhing  effrontery  but  made  him  feel  more  deeply  his 
of  self-interest  of  his  earlier  year*,  failing  strength.  The  Cardinal  has 
Pius  II.  was  the  only  Pope  who,  in  described  his  end  with  the  touching 
his  deep  and  conscientious  devotion,  simplicity  of  real  affection  and  rever- 
would  imperil  his  own  sacitd  person  in  ence.  “ * Pray  for  me,  my  son/  were 
the  Crusade  against  the  Turks,  and  his  last  words.”  His  friends  bewailed 
engage  in  a war,  if  ever  justifiable  in  and  honoured  him  as  a martyr  in  the 
a Pope,  justifiable  when  the  liberty,  cause  of  Christianity.* 

* Commem.  Osrd.  Pavleusls,  p.  369. 
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almost  innate,  love  of  letters.  In  his  lowlier  station 
the  ambition,  pride,  pleasure,  passion,  avarice  of  Thomas 
of  Sarzana  had  been  the  study,  the  collection,  of  books. 
In  every  country  into  which  he  followed  the  train  of  the 
Cardinal  Legate,  his  object  was  the  purchase  of  manu- 
scripts or  copies  of  them.  The  Cardinal  di  Santa  Croce 
(Albergata)  encouraged  him  by  his  munificence;  but 
the  Cardinal’s  munificence  could  not  keep  pace  with  the 
prodigality  of  his  follower.  In  his  affluence  Thomas 
devoted  all  he  possessed  to  the  same  end,  as  in  his 
poverty  his  most  anxious  fear  had  been  lest  he  should 
be  compelled  to  part  with  his  treasures.  So  great  was 
his  repuhition,  that  when  Cosmo  de’  Medici  proposed  to 
open  the  Library  of  St.  Slareoat  Florence,  endowed  with 
the  books  of  Nicolo  Nicoli,  Thomas  of  Sarzana  was 
requested  to  furnish  a plan  for  the  arrangement  and  for 
the  catalogue.  This  became  the  model  adopted  in  the 
other  gfreat  libraries — that  of  the  Badia  at  Florence, 
that  of  the  Count  of  Montefcltro  at  Urbino,  of  Alexander 
Sforza  at  Pesaro.  No  sooner  was  Nicolas  Pope  than  he 
applied  himself  to  the  foundation  of  the  Vatican  Library. 
B'ive  thousand  volumes  were  speedily  collected.  The 
wondering  age  boasted  that  no  such  library  had  existed 
since  the  days  of  the  Ptolemies. 

Tlie  scholars  of  Italy  flocked  to  Rome,  each  to  receive 
liis  task  from  the  generous  Pope,  who  rewarded  their 
labours  with  ample  payment.  He  seemed  determined 
to  enrich  the  West  with  all  which  survived  of  Grecian 
literature.  The  fall  of  Constantinople,  long  threatened, 
had  been  preceded  by  tlie  immigration  of  many  learned 
Greeks.  Some,  as  the  Cardinal  Bessariou,  had  been 
naturalised  after  the  Council  of  Florence.*  France, 

* Compure  Disquisitio  de  Nicolai  V.  Pont  Mux.  erga  Hteras  et  litenuios  viroa 
pntTOcinio.  Ad  calc.  Vit  Nicol.  V.  a Dommi«o  Qeorgio.  Roma,  1742, 
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Germany,  even  England,  the  Byzantine  Empire,  Greece, 
had  been  ransacked  by  industrious  agents  for  copies  of 
all  the  Greek  authors.  No  branch  of  letters  was  without 
its  interpreters.  Notwithstanding  the  bold  writings  of 
Laureutius  Valla,  who  had  already  startled  the  world 
by  his  discovery  of  the  fraud  of  Constantine’s  donation, 
ho  was  entrusted  with  the  translation  of  Herodotus  and 
Tliucydides.  Poggio  undertook  the  Cyropaedia  of  Xeno- 
phon and  Diodorus  Siculus ; Nicolas  Perotto,  Polybius. 
Guarino  of  Verona  and  George  of  Tifema,  Strabo,  the  lat- 
ter, four  books  of  Dion  Prusseus,  Pietro  Candido,  Appian. 

Of  the  philosophers,  Perotto  sent  out  the  Enchiridion 
of  Epictetus;  'ilieodoro  of  Gaza  some  of  the  works  of 
Theophrastus,  and  of  Aristotle:  George  of  Trebisond, 
the  Ijiws  of  Plato.  On  George  of  Trebisond  was  imposed 
the  more  arduous  task,  the  Almagest  of  Ptolemy.  Lilius 
iEgidius  contributed  some  of  the  works  of  the  Alexan- 
drian Philo.  From  Kinuccio  of  Arezzo  came  the  Life 
and  Fables  of  jEsop  and  the  letters  of  Hippocrates; 
from  John  Aurispa,  the  Commentary  of  Hierocles  on  the 
golden  verses  of  Pythagoras,  Nicolas  had  an  ardent 
desire  to  read  the  two  great  poems  of  Homer  in  Latin 
verse.  They  were  only  known  by  the  prose  version  of 
Leontius  Pilatus,  executed  under  the  care  of  Boccaccio. 
Philelpho,  whom  the  Pope  had  received  with  eager  cor- 
diality, and  bestowed  on  him,  as  a first  gift,  500  golden 
ducats,  relates,  that  just  before  his  death,  the  Pope 
offered  him  a fine  palace  in  Rome,  and  farms  in  the 
Roman  territory,  which  would  maintain  his  whole  family 
in  ease  and  honour,  and  to  deposit  ten  thousand  pieces 
of  gold,  to  be  paid  when  he  should  have  fiiushed  the 
Iliad  and  the  Odyssey.'’ 

^ EpUt.  Pliilipp.  quoted  in  the  Dis-|  that  a certain  Horace  of  Rome  was 
quisitk>,  p.  194.  i£neas  Syh*ius  says]  employed  on  the  Iliad*  Part  of  the 
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Nor  were  the  Fathers  of  the  Greek  Church  without 
due  honour.  Basil,  the  two  Gregories,  Cyril,  the  Evan- 
gelic Preparation  of  Eusebius  by  George  of  Trebisond, 
a new  version  of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  opened  the 
theology  of  the  Greeks  to  the  inquiring  West.' 

There  was  not  as  yet  any  awful  apprehension  of 
impairing  the  sacretl  majesty  of  the  Vulgate  Bible. 
Manetti,  a Florentine,  in  his  day  the  most  famous  for 
his  eruilition,  was  authorised  and  urged  to  execute  a new 
version  of  the  whole  Scriptures  from  the  Hebrew  and 
the  Greek.  He  completed  the  Psalms  from  the  Syriac, 
the  whole  New  TesUiment,  except  perhaps  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles. 

Thus  to  Nicolas  V.,  Italy,  or  rather  Latin  Christianity, 
mainly  owes  her  age  of  learning,  as  well  as  its  fatal  con- 
sequence to  Rome  and  to  Latin  Christianity,  which  in 
his  honest  ardour  he  would  be  the  last  to  foresee.  It 
was  the  splendid  vision  of  Nicolas  V.  that  this  revival  of 
letters,  which  in  certain  circles  became  almost  a new 
religion,  would  not  be  the  bondslave  but  the  handmaid 
or  willing  minister  of  the  old.  Latin  Christianity  was 
to  array  itself  in  all  the  spoils  of  the  ancient  world,  and 
so  maintain  as  a natural  result  (there  was  nothing  of 
policy  in  his  thought),  and  with  increasing  and  universal 
veneration,  her  dominion  over  the  mind  of  man.  The 
rebellion  of  Letters,  and  the  effects  of  that  rebellion,  we 
most  hereafter  endeavour  to  explain. 

But  Rome  under  Nicolas  V.  was  not  to  bo  the  centre 
of  letters  alone,  she  was  to  resume  her  rank  as  the 


Hrst  book  m Latin  verse,  with  a Matthew,  which  had  been  so  nire  in 
dedication  to  Nicolas  V.,  is  in  the  the  West,  that  Aquinas  had  said  he 
Vatican.  ! would  rather  possess  it  than  the  city 

' Nicolas  obtained  a copy  of  the  i of  Pana« 

Commentaries  of  Chrysostom  on  St.  { 
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centre  of  Art,  more  especially  of  architectural  magni- 
ProKTMo  ficence.  Rome  was  to  be  as  of  old  the  Lawgiver 
Intellect,  of  Civilisation ; pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  from  curiosity,  for  business  or  from  religion,  were 
to  bow  down  before  tbe  confessed  supremacy  of  her 
splendid  works. 

The  century  from  the  death  of  Boniface  VIII.  to  the 
accession  of  Martin  V.,  during  the  A>ignonese  exile,  and 
the  Schism,  had  been  a period  of  disaster,  neglect,  decay, 
ruin ; of  that  slow  creeping,  crumbling  ruin,  which  is 
perhaps  more  fatal  to  ancient  cities  than  conflagration, 
usually  limited  in  its  ravages,  or  the  irruption  of  bar- 
barous enemies."*  Martin  V.  had  made  some  advances 
to  the  restoration  of  the  financial  prosperity  of  the  Pope- 
dom ; Eugenius  IV.  bad  reasserted  the  endangered 
spiritual  supremacy.  Both  hud  paid  some  attention  to 
the  dilapidated  churches,  palaces,  walls  of  the  city. 
Under  Nicolas  V.  Borne  aspired  to  rise  again  at  once  to 
her  strength  and  to  her  splendour.  The  Pope  was  to 
be  a great  Sovereign  Prince,  but  above  the  Sovereign 
Prince  he  was  to  be  the  successor  of  St.  Peter.  Rome 
was  to  bo  at  once  the  strong  citadel,  and  the  noblest 
sanctuary  in  the  world,  unassailable  by  her  enemies 
both  without  and  within  from  her  fortifications;  com- 
manding the  world  to  awe  by  the  unrivalled  majesty  of 
her  churches.  The  Jubilee  had  poured  enormous  wealth 
into  the  Treasury  of  the  Pope ; his  ordinary  revenues, 
both  from  the  Papal  territory  and  from  Christendom  at 
large,  began  to  flow  in  with  peace  and  with  the  re^dval 
of  his  authority.  That  wealth  was  all  expended  \vith 
the  most  liliend  magnificence.  Already  had  it  dawned 


* Read  Petnuvh's  well-kuown  letter — (libboo.  Bunsen  and  iMatner.  Koms 
IWachreibung. 
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upon  the  mind  of  Nicoles  V.  that  the  Cathedral  of  the 
Chief  of  the  AjKwtles  ought  to  rival,  or  to  surpass  all 
the  churches  in  ChrLsteudom  in  va-stness  and  majesty. 
It  was  to  be  entirely  rebuilt  from  its  foundations." 
Julius  II.  and  Leo  X.  did  but  accomplish  the  design  of 
Nicolas  V.  Had  Nicolas  lived,  Bramante  and  Michael 
Angelo  might  have  been  prematurely  anticipated  by 
Kosellini  of  Florence  and  Leo  Battista  Alberti.  He  had 
oven  erected  an  august  and  spacious  Tribune,  to  be  swept 
away  with  the  rest  of  the  building  by  his  bolder  and 
more  ambitious  successors.  The  mosaic  pavement  in 
the  apse,  begun  by  Nicolas  V.,  was  completed  by 
Paul  11.,  at  the  cost  of  more  than  5000  pieces  of  gold.' 

By  the  side,  and  under  the  shadow  of  this  noblest  of 
chmehes,  the  Supreme  Pontiff  was  to  have  his  most 
stately  palace.  The  Ijateran,  and  the  Palace  near  S. 
Maria  Maggiore,  sumptuously  restored  by  Nicolas  V., 
were  to  bow  before  this  more  glorious  edifice.  The 
description  may  still  be  read  of  its  spacious  courts,  its 
cool  green  gardens,  its  dashing  fountains,  its  theatre, 
its  hall  for  public  ceremonies,  for  the  conclave  and  the 
Pontifical  coronation,  the  treasury,  the  library;  this 
chamber,  perhaps  as  dearest  to  the  tastes  of  Nicolas, 
was  the  first  part,  if  not  the  only  part  achieved.  The 
Palace  had  its  three  stories  for  summer,  for  winter,  and 
for  spring,  even  to  the  oflSces  and  kitchens.*  The  Car- 
dinals were  to  dwell  around  the  Pope,  if  in  less  lofty, 
yet  still  in  noble  Palaces.  The  Vatican  was  to  be  the 
Capitol  of  the  Capital  of  Christendom.  The  whole 


* Georgio,  in  his  Life  of  NicoUs  V,, 
!«js(p.  166),  **Basilicam  vero  S.  Petii 

PiincipU  Apostoiorum  a fundamentis 
magniHc«  inchoate  et  perfit^re  medi- 
tabatur.”  In  the  Life  of  Manetti 
(Muratori,  I.  R.  T.),  vol.  Hi.  is  a long 


de^cription  of  the  plan  of  the  church, 
and  the  design  of  the  Pope.  See  also 
Bonanni  I'eznpli  Vaticani  Historia, 
c.  xi.,  with  the  refei'ences. 

^ Georgio,  p.  167. 

• Id  Manetti's  Life  of  Nicolai  V, 
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Ijeonine  city,  which  had  too  long  lain  almost  open  to  the 
invading  stranger,  and  was  not  safe  from  the  turbulent 
liomaus,  was  to  expand  in  security  as  well  as  splendour 
around  the  residence  of  St.  Peter  and  his  successors. 
The  bridge  of  St.  Augtdo  was  bordered  with  turrets  for 
defence  and  ornament;  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  the 
citadel  which  commanded  the  bridge,  was  strengthened 
by  outward  bulwarks,  aud  by  four  towers  at  the  comers, 
within  laid  out  into  halls  and  chambers.  It  was  con- 
nected by  strong  walls  with  the  Vatican ; a huge  tower 
began  to  rise,  the  commencement  of  formidable  works 
of  defence  beyond  the  gardens  of  the  Vatican.  From 
the  bridge  of  St.  Angelo  three  broad  streets,  with  open 
porticoes,  and  shops  within  them,  were  to  radiate ; the 
central  one  led  direct  to  the  portico  of  St.  Peter’s,  before 
which  Nicolas  V.  designed  to  set  up  the  famous  obelisk, 
which  Sixtus  V.  at  infinite  cost,  and  with  all  the  science 
of  Fontana,  hardly  succeeded  in  placing  on  its  base. 
The  street  to  the  left  ran  along  the  Tiber ; that  to  the 
right,  to  the  Vatican  and  the  Palatine  Gate. 

Nor  did  the  Pontiff  design  to  exjxjnd  all  his  munifi- 
cence on  St.  Peter’s  and  the  Vatican.  Decay,  from 
violence  or  want  of  repair,  had  fallen  on  the  forty 
churches  called  the  Stations,  visited  by  the  more  solemn 
processions,  especially  those  which,  with  St  Peter’s,  made 
the  more  Holy  Seven,  the  Latenin,  S.  Maria  Maggiore, 
S.  Stephen  on  Monte  Celio,  the  Apostles’,  S.  Paul  and 
S.  Lorenzo  beyond  the  walls.  All  sharetl  more  or  less 
in  his  restoring  bounty.  Three  other  churches,  S.  JIaria 
beyond  the  Tiber,  S.  Theodore,  S.  Prassede  were  rebuilt ; 
the  Pantheon,  now  consecrated  to  the  Virgin  and  all 
Saints,  was  covered  with  a roof  of  lead. 

The  Pontifif  would  secure  the  city  from  foreign  foes, 
who  for  centuries,  either  through  the  feuds,  the  perfidy. 
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or  the  turbulence  of  the  Romans  themselves,  or  from 
their  own  ambition  or  hostility,  had  desolated  the  city. 
In  the  whole  circuit,  from  the  Porta  Flumentana  to  the 
Pyramid  of  Cestius,  and  so  all  round  the  city,  the  walls 
were  strengthened,  towers  erected,  fosses  deepened.  The 
Capitol  was  restored  to  its  ancient  strength  and  solidity. 
In  order  to  convey  his  building  materials  to  the  city, 
perhaps  provisions,  he  cleansed  the  channel  of  the  Anio ; 
ho  repaired  the  stately  aqueduct  which  brought  the 
Acqua  Vergine  to  the  Foimtain  of  Trevi.  He  restored 
the  Milvian  bridge. 

The  munificence  of  Nicolas  confined  not  itself  to 
Rome.  Everywhere  in  the  Roman  territory  rose 
chiu-ches,  castles,  public  edifices.  Already  the  splendid 
church  of  S.  Francis,  at  Assisi,  wanted  repair:  Nicolas 
built  a church  dedicated  to  S.  Francis,  at  his  favoured 
town  of  Fabriano ; one  at  Gualdo  in  Umbria,  to  S. 
Benedict.  Among  his  princely  works  was  a castle  at 
Fabriano,  great  buildings  at  Centumcellae,  the  walls  of 
Civita  Castellana,  a citadel  at  Nami,  with  bulwarks  and 
deep  fosses ; another  at  Civita  Vecchia;  baths  near  Vi- 
terbo; buildings  for  omameut  and  for  defence  at  Sjwleto.'' 

The  younger  Arts,  Sculpture  and  Painting,  began 
under  hij  auspices  still  further  to  improve.  Fra  Angelico 
painted  at  Rome  at  the  special  command  or  request  of 
Nicolas  V. 

Nicolas  V.,  on  his  deathbed,  communicated  to  the 


^ On  the  wtooifthoieDt  and  admtra- 
Uon  excited  the  baildiogsof  Nicolas 
V'.,  read  the  passages  of  iEocas  Sylvius, 
Vit.  Frederic.  III.  **  Qaantum  rero 
oniroo  hie  raleret,  et  quam  vastus  sit 
ejus  animus,  cjus  sdiHcia  monstrant, 
quo  nemo  aut  magniBoentius  aut 
celerius  ant  splendidius  quam  ipse 
sdiBcarit.  Nam  turres  et  rnori  per 
VOL.  vm.  . 


eum  oonstructi  nulli  priaeomm  arte 
rel  magnitudine  cedunt.**— P.  138. 
**  Namque  ut  priscomm  Oesarom 
moles  totios  nrbis  structura  superat, 
sic  ledifida  Nicolai  Papfe,  quieqaid 
ubiqoe  esset  modemi  hilwris  excel* 
lunt.”— P,  283.  The  Emperor  Fre- 
derick, himself  an  excellent  architect, 
stood  in  amaxemeot. 

2 K 
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Cardinals,  who  stood  arormd  in  respectful  sorrow,  his. 
last  Will  and  Testament.  This  solemn  appeal,  as  it 
were,  to  God  and  man,  after  a copious  and  minute  con- 
fession of  faith,  turned  to  his  architectural  works.  These 
holy  and  worldly  edifices  he  had  raised  not  from  am- 
bition, from  pride,  from  vain-glory,  or  for  the  perpetua- 
tion of  his  name,  but  for  two  great  ends,  the  maintenance 
of  the  authority  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  her  more 
commanding  dignity  above  all  Christian  people,  as  well 
as  her  security  against  lawless  persecntion.  The  majesty 
of  such  sacred  imperishable  monuments  profoundly 
impresses  the  mind  of  man  with  the  perpetuity,  the 
eternity  of  religion.  As  to  the  secular  buildings,  the 
walls,  towers,  citadels,  he  recounts  the  dangers,  the  per- 
secutions of  Popes  from  early  days;  Popes  insulted. 
Popes  dethroned.  Popes  imprisoned.  Popes  banished. 
Popes  murdered,  from  Eugenius  II.  through  all  the 
darker  ages,  down  to  the  conspiracy  of  Stephen  Porcaro 
against  himself.  These  were  his  motives  for  the  concep- 
tion and  execution  of  so  many  sumptuous  and  so  solid 
edifices.  He  proceeds  to  that  sad  burthen  on  his  weary 
soul,  the  taking  of  Constantinople.  He  boasts  with 
some,  but  surely  blameless  pride,  of  the  peace  of  Italy ; 
ho  had  restrained,  allayed,  appeased  the  fierce  wars 
among  all  the  Princes  and  all  the  Republics.' 

Nor  does  he  speak  with  less  satisfaction  or  delight  of 
his  own  labours  in  the  cause  of  Letters ; the  purchase 
of  books,  the  copying  of  manuscripts,  the  encouragement 
of  scholars;  he  appeals  to  the  personal  knowWge  of 
the  Cardinals,  to  the  world,  oven  to  higher  judgement, 

^ **  Bella  ipsa,  quibua  uodique  fre-  Principee,  Respoblicas,  etltalos  Populos 
mcntibofl  jampridcm  tota  bine  inde  ad  mmimam  concordiam  rammaniqiie 
Italia  Texabatar,  ita  compescttiinua,  pacem  indooerenma.** 
ita  deniqao  aedarimus,  ut  omnea 
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on  his  acquisition  and  his  employment  of  the  wealth 
of  the  Pontificate : “ all  these  and  every  other  kind  of 
treasure  were  not  accumulated  by  avarice,  not  by  simony, 
not  by  lai^sses,  not  by  parsimony,  as  ye  know;  but 
only  through  the  grace  of  the  most  merciful  Creator,  the 
peace  of  the  Church,  and  the  perpetual  tranquillity  of 
my  Pontificate.” 

Thus  in  Nicolas  V.  closed  one  great  age  of  the  Papacy. 
In  Nicolas  the  Sovereign  Italian  Prince  and  the  Pontiff 
met  in  serene  and  amicable  dignity ; he  had  no  tempta- 
tion to  found  a princely  family.  But  before  long  the 
Pontiff  was  to  bo  lost  in  the  Sovereign  Prince.  Nor  was 
it  less  evident  that  the  exclusive  dominion  of  Latin 


Christianity  was  drawing  to  a close,  though  nearly  a 
century  might  elapse  before  the  final  secession  of  Teu- 
tonic Christianity,  and  the  great  permanent  division  of 
Christendom.  Each  successive  Pontificate  might  seem 
determined  to  advance,  to  hasten  that  still  slow  but  in- 
evitable revolution ; the  audacious  nepotism  of  Sixtus  IV., 
the  wickedness  of  Alexander  VT.,  which  defy  palliation ; 
the  wars  of  Julius  II.,  with  the  hoary  Pope  at  the  head 
of  ferocious  armies ; the  political  intrigues  and  disasters 
of  Clement  VEL 


^ **  Hsec  omnia  pleraque  alia  divi- 
tiaram  et  gazamm  genera  nobis  non 
a ayaritift,  non  ex  simonift,  non  ex 
largitionibos,  non  ex  parsinioni&  nt 
icitUp  eod  ex  divinA  duntaxat  benig- 
nissimi  Crcatoris  gratiA,  et  ex  pace 
EodesUsticA  perpetuAque  PontlBcatus 


Dostri  tranqnillitate  proTenisse  non 
dubitamus." — Ibid.  Manetti  seems  to 
assert  that  this  long  testament  was 
read  by  the  dying  Pope.  The  impro* 
bability  of  this  throws  no  donbt  on  its 
authenticity. 


END  OF  VOL.  Vra. 
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